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Dividend raised from 7 to 11 p<’r C(‘nt., besides simJry 
l^onus^c?, which shall be stated htTeafter. ^ 


It was said by William Earl of Chatham 
forty years ago, or somebody has recorded 
it for him, “ That H was, ai,, maxim he had 
observed through life, when he had lost his 
way, to stop short, least, by |froceeding with- 
out knowledge and advancing from one 
false step to another,, he shoidd wind himself 
into an inextricable labyrinth, and never be 
able to recover the right road.” He was 
naturally a brave man, and, by .constantly 
hoffling a high language, aaustomed his 
mind to keep company with generous 
,.prih0plcs am! great tdtas,. When George 
the Secondj indignant at t|ib Convention of 
n 





i^M m pvmersi** his re{)eatcd answer 
^^Very full f ewers lndef4* ^tr,” 


I's line men are readyv to admit that plain- 
JtM^SsiJahd simplicity are good moral qualitios, 
not at all unwilling to encourage them 


-in othei^ But it is not. so generally known 
cc admitted, that these* qualities, instructed 
hy experience or enlightened by reflection, 
are’ the surest evidence of a sound undfer- 


standing. A cunning rogue may cheat a 
wiser man of his money i but, in an ab- 
stract question to be determined by judge- 
ment, it is not fKsssible that skill and artifice 
can finally prevail over plain reason, which, 
in the ordinary transactions of life, is called 
common sense. If it were jpossible forme 
to perabnify the British nation, and if I 
worn at liberty to offer my bumble advice 
' to^b great a 'person, the first thing I should 
recorn^end to him, would be to adc^t 
ihB h»axim"of Lord Chatham, to atop for 
0 monient, in ordfer^ take a genqsal yiciv 
of his situaticMi with his own eyes ^ and to 
reflect oh The first qdwtion 1 




Would uf^ to his cofisidhaKitkin^ KiilB 
immcdiaifily ptfesstng^ thcwgh not radre 
]por«Snt than manf others, is, wl 
kingdom, with many appearances 
contrary, be, not essentiaUy iropovpi^W^^^ 
and whether the causes of that e^Srcit 
be not in a state of progriMtston. 
vain to argue with any mao, who prQfessef'tCi(iil 
think that a circulation of paper, ^ npt 
vcrtiblc into specie, *and •Which way be in- 
crtaic J ad libitum by those wtb issue it, is 
as sure a sign of wealth as specie itself^ or 
at least answers all the pur^ses of gold and 
Silver, as it certainly does some of them. 
Ills principle, if he be in earnest, which f 
should very much doubt of^^any person in 
possession of his senses, would oblige him, 
in many other cases, to maintain that the 
shadow of a good thing is just as good 
the substance j or that water," forced into the 
system, performs the functions of blood, 
witlt equal effect and greater facility. With 
the help of tapping it might do so, as 
lon^as the stamina la;^ted. But, in these 
rases, the patient is give the lie or 

tlte tj^ physic»n,, and to die of a 

drops)r^K^ith the panacea in his bf^wels. He, 

B a ' 




ilo enjoy, 

it tvouM be cruel to undeceive Itftn. Bui, itt: 

is no such person outof . Bedlam* 
e3E|ep| perhaps on , the coast vdf Angi^, 
^where, in former times ft. Je^, tho hor 
nest Christian ^adcr persuadesd tlic infidel 
natives that cowries and glass beads would 
aqs5\'cr their purposes much better than gold 
or, silver. In this vi'ay,* they were converted 
0 uf: of their property, but not at all out of 
their infidelity. 


Pap^ir undoubtedly is more convenient and 
manageable titan, coin ; it executes many serf" 
vices much better ; and, as long a& it!> cretlit 
is good, a reasonable circulation of it helps 
to promote and facilitate the operations 
.of industry. Bur, with all its facilities as 
an agi"nr» there is one.con.lition essential to 
-Its yalue as,. assign, namely, Take 

’ away that ix>ndition, and the value of, a 
."^aij^^notc immediately becomes imaginary. 
It fa«S iip ^ntrinsi^ vpluc, and it represents 
iiotbrng, , St»ch p,a|^ may jwss anr^^ our- 
..;aelyps'-oy agreemcolf^ and \v& miay.'uMn' a# 



art# 

a sure af$4‘''‘ifi^ii^utabk^^n|e^ 

'liiate' or s^j|rda<^ii3ig 

question td.'i^>cortsi4<i^'/ is » w W- febeic^dof ; , 
Ific-.gold and- '^vcr-,. ',' 

s6nt war, weit f*ierttifdl ■ 

they ■■are”, gone, 

•cotirse of things, arg/^ lilce^y^od 

the/r coming l^fc again. Near tw^ ycait'^ 
ago, Mr. Baring gave rts J&ir "wSrnirtg nf 
our situation and its conscquence|. He 
truly said; ** That thfe' country thdi stood; 
in the singula predicament of atiij^Qnii^ ' 
the general mediufii of cimnktion, ^Id add 
silver, for paper, wliich is of fid^lue '^ 
yond its own limits.** Even then' he told 
us, that “ the precious metals h^td ftdt in- 
creased in quantity id proporti^ to the s^^- 
"filiation oi our ndminal 
us the means of cineukti(:m«** ^^ dl^‘Via^ % 
tase two years ago, what miist 
when We know that there is ^hufKdfi^fcft; 
and guineas are iSbtto he,fioundi ulife , 
thcyliappcrt to he stt^p^ %#teir,:^^ 
the' continoit / and^ Wed 
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tlwri; eighty : ex* 

yencc^ % very great proportion cannot be 
pai^ witli paper, videlicet^ your armies and 
garrisems abroad j your navy on^/oreign sta* 

' fibnsj subsidies to foreign courtf, and many 
other expences, such as the interest of the 
public debt held foreigners at war with 
;you, and estfnjatcd at seven hundred thou- 
‘4hd pounds ji-yeaf j ‘besides the bullion, 
from six to eight .hundred thousand pounds, 
exported annually by tlw East India Com- 
pany. All this amount , must go in gold 
and silver, unless the favourable state of 
your trade with rhe continent and else- 
•where gives you a foreign credit, which 
;inay help to supply you with part of the 
suih wanted to answer the^ demands. 


: While ^r house.s aJC ransacked for taxes j 
■5ii»hile community aw crushed by the 

by the exactions while 
of a fdw, 'who share in the 
only e)on6olation left to those 
• #hd^pay for -it s let sis sec and consider 
;f v^hat sort pf comfort we receive from the 

':^herc can be no doubt 
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that these wortii^ persom have it serimtslf at 
heart to furnwh its with ary reHt^f.^that : 
may help to keep us quiet, while they turn ! 
the whole system, and every possible prqfit% 
growing opt of general distress, to their own* ! 
spccivil advantage. Now, tliiesc people tell ; 
us, with as much gravity as if they be- ' 
lievcd it, that Bank-notes are not depre- ’ 
ciated ; by which, I suppose, they would ■ 
be understood to mean, ‘jn compartsoii with 
the standaid coin of the kingdom, or, at ^ 
least, with bullion ; for money, after all, ' 
is the measure of conjmeicc, and of the 
rate of every thing. If this be not their 
meaning, they do not speak intelligibly, or 
they say nothing to the purpose i and then 1 
.should leave them to argue with one ano- 
ther. But, taking their proposition in its 
plain and obvious sense, I say it is not true. 
As long as* Bank-notes, or paper securities : 
of .any .other kind, were convertible into 
sp^ie tm ; demand, the value of such paper 
oould not he depredated othervyisc than hf ; 
the bankruptcy of those who issued it. But v 
the case is quite altered^ when tlw Bank is ; 
exempted by law from p^ing their notes 
on demand, according to the futtdamaitd^ 
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>«ndkion of non, tod 

when themond tod kv^fni claims of creditor 
against debtor arc dissolved by an act of 
^ower. Without arguing now on the me*- 
tits or necessity of that measure, because it 
is a lost case, let ns look to the consequences 
of it, as connected with the present ques- 
tion. Suppose that, on any given day, an 
ounce of gold might be bought ^vith 3/. 1 8/. 
io Bank paper,^ it vtould be fair to say, that 
paper and gold, compared with one ano- 
ther, were at par. He, who had one of 
these commodities, might purchase the other 
avithout loss, if he w'anted it. But if, in 
the com sc of any given period, this ounce 
of gold should be progressively lising in it' 
paper price, a*- for example, because it is 
the fact, fioin 3/, iSj. to 4/. lox. can it 
possibly be denied, that the value of gold, 
in relation to paper, has risen twelve shil- 
lings an ounce, and that the value of the 
paper, in" the same relation, has fallen in 
the same proportion ? I'here is no end of 
cavilling about words; but, m plain ?i)og- 
lish and common sense,' what is a diminu- 
tion of value, but a idcprcciatioa of the 
valued i 
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tw& ' thin^ [■ 

iother* by a f«r settled bfctween them, 
of them rises above that par; and the . 
aitvks below it, the diflfercnce must be a pi^f 
mium on the first, and a discount Uji the'*^ 
tecmd. it matters hot, wh^^ber this thtt^^ f 
sure relates to coin 4ind paper, <» to cork;, 
and cloth. For example, sU|^ose, a ykod 
of cloth and a busbel of wheat on a given • 
day to be equal to each other reciprocally, 
if, in a lapse of time, that equality should 
be lost, and if a yard of doth should be 
valued at two bushels of wheat, it seems to 
me self-evident, that the cloth would be at 
a premium, and the corn at a discount of 
fifty per cent, in relation to each other. 
He, who denies the truth of this pro* 
position, will be bound to maintain that; 
if the price of gold were to rise to ten or 
twenty pounds an ounce in paper, the price 
of the . said paper would not be diminished, 
Which i conceive is the thing a? say- 

ittg*that it wdnld not be dejuedated. 

- Ano^r short vie# of die question;' pr 
rather andther form of pattii^ tdwltltil 
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things 

^f^Hch anjr sa^ waiits ib’Biiy, is Bank- 
notes, and "tkat he has nothing to pay for 
them but gold. Yesterday his oun<% of 
gold would only have bought four pounds 
.in paper. To-day he can get hve pounds of 
the same paper, with the same ounce of 
jgold. Is the paper cheaper to-day by 
. twenty-five per cent, than it was yesterday ? 
But, cheap or dear, is .measured by price, 
and, if the price be so much lower, is, or is 
not the value so far reduced ? Whether ie- 
duction of price be depreciation or not, or 
cquivalcht to it, is a verbal question very 
Bt to be argued in ’Change Alley; but pro- 
bably will not be entertained by any man, 
who has brains enough left to defend his 
pockets. Here this part of the subject may 
be dismissed, with ono short memorandum 
to the reader, which he should for ever bear 
in mind, viz. that, considering specie, and 
, pkper as etjually a medium of circulation, 
there is this e^ntial'and eternal difierence 
between them, that paper^ at best, caa be 
tiothing. but a sign among ourselves ; but 
that, by the common cqpsent of m^kmd, 
gpj[d an^.^silya have an intrinsic value, and 

, 4 
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constitute a real pledge or depWt^ as well 
as a sign s and tho* the price majr £|cci> 
dentally vary, according to the quantity and 
the demand, still an intrinsic value adheres, 
to the substance. If indeed wealth be an 
evil, and poverty a blessing, there is ncu^ 
thing so easy a» to get rid of the evil, and 
not only to secure the present blessing, but 
to entail it on posterity. For this de» 
sirable purpose, no effort as necessary but 
tp persevere in the smooth, down- hill 
course, which we are now pursuing. The 
plane is inclined, and the tnachine, once in 
motion, will go of itself. There is nothing 
so easy as the descent of a falling body 
through an unresisting medium. 

They, who deny the depreciated value of 
paper in circulation, have a loose, vulgar way 
of talking, fit to satisfy such careless people 
as the inert mass of the English consists of. 
It is said, with a triumph over arguments, 
which are not listened- to, fhat, as long as a 
onc*pound note and a Birmingham shilling 
will purchase as much beef and mutton, or 
any other commodity in the shops, as a 
guinea, either of them is aqua! to the other, 
c'-a 
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’ :^#jpr«cia4cd, 

^■t' Insist ^ryw iihg bufMlvgs f ibr no tnan, I 
f^ittic, \m the confidence to affirm, that the 
|m)positit>n would be true, if applied to our 
Ifieicahtile intercourse, or any other moncy- 
v^^ing ’H^ith foreigners. If it were so, that 
;is, if we were cunning enough to persuade 
a: foreign creditor to receive Bank-notes in 
/ ^yinent, then undoubtedly we might soon 
' settle the score^ with hfm, as we do with 
tfeany other creditors nearer home. As to 
-'internar circulation, it is true that he, who 
has but a few guineas left, may be compelled 
. to ‘part with them, though he gets no more 
fier his guinea than be might for a note and 
a shilling j but first, it is certain that all 
Aese rare, straggling guineas, are shot flying, 
or caught up as fast as they appear, and 
cither hoarded, or melted into ingots, or ex- 
ported in specie. But would any man, 
" Jew or Gentile, who possessed a thousand 
guineas, lend or pay them for ^1050 
in paper, vsyaous ways are open 

to him, by which he may exchange Aem 
for the same paper, with a profit of fifteen 
or twenty per cent, i and, if he S® ill- 
ad^sed Wr :so generous, would 'not his 
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thousand guim^a^be 
or Gentiles, and go dil^ly 
A Birmingham shilling may do aswell fbar 
common change^ as a shilling from 
mint, if such a thing existed or ever canm, 
into sight, because, in petty dealingji, whesr^ 
the shilling changes hands en^ry minute, a 
small shifting loss is not regarded-— «i// 4 i es/^ 
minimis cur a ; or, because we arc williiig to 
pay a light tax for a oemstant convenience | 
but not so when great payments are in qu^. 
tion. For then'W'e know the dif&rence, and 
that it constitutes an object worth attending 
to. Would any debtor make a payment of 
^1050 in guineas, if, by melting the sanq® 
guineas, he could pay the debt, and put a 
hundred pounds worth of the circulating 
paper into his pocket ? The case is just the 
same in purchase as in payment. If, to buy • 
a certain quantity of corn or cloth, he parts 
with a thousand new guineas instead of 
i£;i©50 in Bank-notes, I say is ch^ted 
or he cheats himselfa,,be(|^e^ the guineas 
are •worth fifteen or tWMity’»^er cent, more | 
tvhtch difi^rence he might r^lism by ntelting 
or .expearting them ; and, if he were resolved 
to forego that profit himself, ^mebpdy .dfe 



tyim. ■' 'TKc public 
gakt ^ atrthing by his forbearance. 
But what signifies arguing such questions^ 
wben we all know that there ate no heavy 
.guineas in common circulation, and vay 
even of those, that have been most se- 
verely sweated ? Does any landlord receive 
one guinea in a thousand pounds in the rents 
of his estate ? That question was asked in 
the House of Commons seven years ago, and 
"iyeitber then nor since has ever been answered 
in the affirmative. 


I know it is . stoutly asserted, that there 
never was any thing so flourishing as the 
foreign trade of England at this time ; that 
our imports are considerable, but that they 
are exceeded by our exports to the amount 
V of many millions, which, it seems, find a 
•Xapid and profitable sale, wherever they are 
ysent. Foreign markets are never gltwcd 
. with Enghsh goods, and these goods ttfe 
■ never ^Id un^p^vprk^ cost, to save or se- 
qqre' the freight; or left to perish on* the 
b^ach, as i know they do at Heligoland, to 
an immense amount, particularly of cc.l<Hua( 

very latelj^arrivcd fron» 



that fortui^e.,i$^!^; 

the beach to thcstaixs* he had walfctd ty^^’S- 
his ancles in salted sugar and rotten col&e^ 
Moreover, it is stated to me, on the authh?^ 
,rity of a gentleman of unquestionable ve4i ' 
racity, who arrived from the 3raziis within|^ 
this month, that British manufactures of all C 


sorts, particularly cloths, were sold there - 
and at Buenos Ayres, when they could b^ ■ 
sold at all, at 25 per cent, under prime Cost,^.’ 
Nevertheless, trade Hourishes to such a de-’^i 


gfee, that the name of a bankrupt in the 
Gazette, is as rare as a nightingale in Scot» 
land, or a guinea in circulation. Vow of 
all general propositions concerning the real 
state of profit and loss by foreign trade^ the 
truth is difficult to be proved, when they are 
true, and the falsehood still more so, when 
they are false, that is, by direct and specific 
evidence ; because there is an underhand 
trader of which no account can be taken, 
and even the valuation of goods, entered for 
exportation is not meaMred.l^j^he quantity, 
but* by a computed jprice, and therefore , 
must be at all times problematical ; as if, 
on much the same principle, it might be 
fairly that he, who potind^ 

•Hftrfnni PeHic ■ ' • ” ' . 

' ' ' . ' I - 
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of 

pg^t esrf ^iiinlKs ts'inifcfi, «artit . 

I^mnd <^st$ him sixpempe : 6f as if a'b^k^ 


Could j^ve that he had sold six 

because he had made a return 
P&ttihber of pence to the exciseman. Sb, at 
ieist, I am advised by learned. A great 
flmpoitation of naval stores or' other articles 
bf ’nec<^sity from the Baltic, and of corn or 
vltfxtirii^' frcmi .France, of itself proves no- 
ising, but that this country is so modi in 
’debt to the enemy, and then the question Is 
^Whethcf such import is balanced by an equitll 
Of greater exportation of odr own commo- 
dities to France and Russia, Or whaher it 
tfe overpaid, which would create a credit in 
ionr" favour, or in what other manner the 
aooount is settled. Now a true and ^is- 
lactoiy answer to that question, as I am 
;■ ttdd, will not be collected exactly from Cus- 
'Igsm^hodscst^^ but, as I am quiteimie, 

‘ be derived frbfea 

'tobther le^f^^felr^vcr did, ta‘'Can d^ehre 
and j<vhicb, i^ii^b:^■puIpolse in Hand, 

: v^biild diake all ofHchii iccoants u^ecei^sa^ 

, . , J^hfeneVt^r'^ see tfee tnailset 'piileef 'of 

•i„ ■ 
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ulvor mtjrte &ined, we 

that there is no danger of wanting^ gmma ,: 
and shillings for tl|je uses of circulation, ift i 
any other, and to make that of paper pei> h 
fixtly safe, as well as convenient ; and, if f 
we see the course of exchange, between thisill 
and other countries, materially in our favour, ? 
we may be equally sure that the trade wtfh ^ 
those countries is favourable to us, an^ that 
there must be an influk of, real wealth into I 
Britain. National prosperity proves itself. 

It may be felt and enjoyed, but cannot bedow ^ 
monstrated. On that subject aP other evidence ! 
is either fallacious or superfluous. A worw ^ 
thy Knight and Alderman weighs himself 
mechanically, *or out of pure animal cu- 
riosity, to know how much he has gained 
or wasted in solid contents, since he dined 
at the Mansion-house. This well-fed ma- 
gistrate, with a florid face, the appetite of 
a cormorant, and the digestion of an osv 
trich, has no occasion, as I tdkMl |t» to ^d 
for the doctor to feel In all bn- 
diA, human, or made Of mm, spirits itMl , 
strength are the test of constitution, tbtu ; 
nuine health makes no appeal to calcula- 
tion, But 'tii^posc the sympiouas hi this 
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Ik^ rev«rscs4 1 if tpecie 

<ll«^peafs, a the whole ma's$ of gol4t 
which {nroved the super-lucratioD of our 
trade, and which sinct His Majest^^s ac- 
cesskin has been coined into sixty mUlioQif 
^ftediiog^ be gone or going* and if bills on 
the rest of the world, or on Europe, are 
wot to be had but at an exorbitant premium 
lulhcient to make it tjbe interest of the per- 
who wants to tnak& a remittance, ra- 
fbcr to send the amount in specie, than to 
buy the bill; cunning men may argue, 
and sill^ people may listen to them j but 
neither their arguments nor their docu- 
ments, with which the plainest questions 
are sure to be overwhelmed* and strangled, 
noght to have the weight of a feather against 
the facts. With a glut of paper, intrinsi- 
cally worth nothing, and representing no- 
ytw are going headlong into real beg- 
tgary, while these people tell you that it is 
just the oo#Mraiy, and that you never looked 
bettor in yifillar To comprehend the 
Icath of^these profil|»ition$. the difficulty is 
api ht tW ftihject, which in fact is initeil- 
ligihle enot^h to any sounds tUteUtive un- 
But it is iiivo}iMd himtigdal 
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^ yl If V 

<ibB0Qnty of wmy txtHxtdm wWKSW 
ekher ^h not knonr how to txprmf 
staves in <ji«oct terms a«id honest Englisli/fd; 
have sOMie interest ^ serve by endeavouring^ 
to perplex os, and therefore seldom tett ttr' 
the steps or process between their p(tiirise% 
and their conclusion. I do ntx tneon to deny 
that a paradox be true, though it shoolil' 
contradict a received opinion; hut after il|« 
in the consideration of •practical qweiidofiffr' 
the safest way is to be governed by oofamoii 
sense, and, in particular, not to be vary 
ready tobdieve that nationsare sure to thrive 
and prosper by the same courses,* which 
ufould ruin an individual, and land him In 
a Jail. ** This business of mon^ sod 
coinage is by some men, and amongst ritem 
some very ingenious persons, thought a great 
mystery and very hard to be understood. 
Not that truly in itsdf it is so, but becauie 
interested people that teeat of it, wrap op 
the secret they make advafpsipi ef, in 0 
mystical, obacure, way of 

talktjdg^ which intm, fedm a }»«goooeiv«i| 
opinion of the difiicuhy of the subjtidfc, 
taking foroense, in a matter not easy to be 
penetrated, hui by the of art, let pall 

9 a 
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,Wiierea«, 

they looh bto those discourses, and 
Inquire what meaning their words have, 
'they would find for the most part either their 
positions to be false, their deductions to be 
wrong, or (which often happens) their 
words to have no distinct meaning at all. 
Where none of these be, there their plain, 
true, honest sense would prove very easy 
and intelligible, . if <. expressed in ordinary 
'and direct language. ’*»-Johk Locks. 

But it is said, lessen the paper in circu* 
lation, tod that will soon bring back the 
specie, because then the specie will 
wanted; as if wanting any thing were a sure 
^method of getting it. Possibly a diminu- 
tion of the paper might have that eficct in 
some degree, if the specie were only hoarded 
withiu the kingdom, and kept out of sight. 
But supposing the case to be, that foreigners, > 
who refuse to be paid in paper, have got pos- 
session of oUr gold anEfd ulver, or of a great 
part of it, will tbey^bring it back to pur- 
cliaie that paper because there is less of it it 
in circulation here, and when the article is 
SO much dearer by a rpluc^io^jpf the quan-< 



tity ? ' 




' so. . 'Tdirtis 

doit*t j^e ydtir ownimkedi h^^ssc(^ao(^|i^ 
ticois mi the street, ar%^ othci men's doorsf 
to shi^ ,#<Hr themselvesi like bastards m a‘^ 
basket. But will foreigners brmg backgrui- ’ 
neas to purchase our produce <Mr €(^iiiOdi«> ' 
tics? Apparently not i - for, even if the pom 
of the ccmtincitt were they arc ouf*^ 

creditoiis already j attd wkatcvw Val«ie Brcy?; 
receive from us, must go, in the first 
stance, to the discharge or diminution of 
that debt, which, as long as it continues, 
will supply them with bills on Engldhd, to, 
be had at a veiy great discount, which iSf 
sure to be j«id by t^e debtor. 


Without attending to occasional Buctua*; 
tions. in the. price of.huUion, which, if, 
they are accidental, can only be tempofaiy ^ ; 
whst is the true cause pf the :^naty df , 
go^d and silver in this or anyj^er 
'merdal. county,-, ^ sup^^ngv.^^f'.4i^<4l^^ 
to be.,^.prqgressivt- ‘'^Pifely 

' ■ T4- , iquesdon, .in; 'thf, 

things, thext^.is hut, <me amw;er, plain,: 
tional,:' ;^^e3|||||^^stin^ys;rue». > ' ;Eyery 







be cak^ed tO' 

cotifbiMiS tinderet&itding of maokltdl. 
If -atif country should > constamly^ or for a 


greSd. length of time, impovt moi«» S§o(t km 
own consumption, than she expoits of her 
own commodities, the difference or balance 
of trade against her must be finally made 
. good in specie or bidHon. But this is only 
a part of the present caSc. in addititm to die 
: l^lanceof trade, supposing that to be a^^inst 
»s, the balance of all oth«r money transOc* 
tfcjB® with the rest of the world must be 
added '*to the commercial deficit. A great 
i foreign expence can only , be provided for 
in one of two ways;, either, first, by a 
credit abroad, equal to all those expeaoK, 
which credit cannot be bad otherwise than 
by ^ proportionate profit on your trader and, 
if that were the case now, there would be 
.v,l|0 occasion to import specie. Gold 

wpu|d remain here in state y»e, Mid 
the would never have been. 

; thider fiayitfent s 

fiecorii% you thust pty jia^hialanoe 

of the esdisttng w^th w 'Subi^l^Kff diis 



a$ to coi^ 




th«t e£ Biri»thgham^'^;Conin^ dsaio^l^ 
and lately a few dollairsj andv <?Ra3. o£ . t^fm 
there Is ho great plenty, though the- B^k 
say they have issued toY the .uumhec 
4»8i7i634 since the; year r79i7j’ Ywhic^ 
shows that most of the old ones have takm 
^ wing, and will soon hh followed; hy the. 
'rest. They are all uliko bi^ of pass%e. 
A lanye dollar will be as mucH a curiosuy as 
a woodcock in August, for the dollars go 
just like the guineas; and, if so, it proves 
another thing, which the best drSamers 
never dreamt of; that raising the nominal 
value of your coin, won’t keep it from tra- 
vellii^. Finally, the plate must fellow the 
guineas, or you must stop short tmd stop 
payment ; and then, I say that, in &pke 
of > Bank-notes and paper circulatton, ca* any!^ 
^^teement among ourselves to receive anil 
pay in that sort of o^in, and 
gr^fid sinking‘fund int{| .the ',4^ 

nation' ;niust - 

^|l|ndone,;.a|kd..^ai.we.'a^ day app^aa!|i^, 
niatii^ txmclusion^, These profH^.' 

0 $, :i^, rue intdlig^l^;- 


an intricate foluitfiei vibuM have the ijene- 
. roskjrto say Te/<xe N^Jx* the truth of them, 
1 l^m^shouidl think that he dealrfatrly with 
>1^ aibject, and that he had nodesigit to im- 
;^po»:upQn me by cunning sophistries or end- 
; less argunicntation. ■ 

In the fast extrcdiity, and when the facts 
Stare us in the fate, and the authco’s of all 
ithe mischief, have no subterfuge left, thi^ 
still have a triumphant way of talking—^ 
** where *s the remedy ? and what ds 

your advice as if it rested with the pa- 
tient, whom they have reduced to the point 
^of death, to cure himself ; and indeed, if 
We cannot' cure ourselves, there must ere 
long, be an end of us. Now, without 
regarding any thing Said by such people, ‘ 
the question they put is of too mirch ioni- 
^Ortance not to deserve consideration. CSti 
principles of plain reason, tbeere 
favKu^ ;'^«(t;-;;^ay ^ :an.sw€!ring it. A-vm- 
'ai^ast^' by a'jdysent^, ..fa-.np .mdre to 
••a- chal^'or 

consumption by , a . Tciu 

dbang^ 


your eotim. ' t 01 k!i of « 

$uppQsbg it adhered to, is in its ntturo 
slow, and furnishes at best only a reasortahie! 
probabUity of success. But if the patiei^f 
can neither wait for the remedy, nor endtiie 
the disease, the case is desperate, and dhtc 
less he thinks of it the better, fn the 
. plague of Athens, the few, who escaped 
the infection, determined to, enjoy life while 
it lasted, and, in th*e tnitist of disease, deso> 
lation, and death, spent all they had left 
in banquets and fegfivals. They had sing* 
ers from Magna Grsecia, and dancers from 
Gaul, who received an Attic tal«nt, or 
195/. 15#. every month for their trouble, 
which in those times was reckoned a high 
salary. 

Some persons think that tJie Bank should 
immediately be compelled to pay their ‘noOh» 
^ 4 n specie, on demand, as in strict joadib 
they ought to do*, but, in th? htst place, 
it may fairly be suspected is not in 

tbeir power. In all probability, the gui* 
mwas, they^iay still have m reserve, hrotdii 
not ansa^er a tenth part of their notes ‘in 
circulation, in the 'present id 

A 



6i!!lgs» wtiaiAiisr 4lKg? iMOed would 
toon disappear. If, for example, they 
were to issue a million of guineas to-mor- 
tow;‘they would all vanish. Some would be 
hoarded, more would be melted, and all the 
rest be exported; and this must for ever be 
the case, as long as our expences abroad far 
exceed our commercial credit with other na» 
tions ; and if, in addition to those expences, 
the balance of trade be also against us, it is 
fit w’c should be told, in plain tcims, how 
those expences and that balance are to be 
made ^ood. Then what levource io left to 
save us from beggary ? There is but one, 
if we have strength and stamina left to wait 
the efi^t of it. The natioit. must tread back 
^its steps, adH reverse its proceedings in the 
Same path, which has brought it to its pre- 
«ent decline. Stop your foreign expences. 
'SeH more than you buy ; and then the 
‘#%alth, that has left you, will gradually 
(dfibne hock again. When the foreign ac- 
against you, the gold and silver 
'llHist 'gP to bahipce it ; when that balance 
the gold and silver 'Will returtt^ 
/$lli tiever till then, or bybny mber means. 
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This is ti|»4iitt Work I kstow» »ktif thi* 

nothing else can save us. 

A war of fifteen years continuance seenjs 
to have been quite long enough for an 
expenm«it, and might invite us to try 
whether it might not be possible for a com* 
merciai nation to breathe or float in another 
ckment. Not that 1 tiiiad what is called 
the mercantile intefcst in the city. Tht^ 
ar&‘'the loudest advocates ot war, because 
4;lley all gain by it more or less, though not 
vt all in the true character of merchants. 
i£ut, granted ; War is no longer a calamity j 
or at worst it is a necessary evil, incident to 
the system. It is the physic and phlebotomy, 
that clears the intestines and optes the veins, 
and saves the body politic from bursting of 
a plethora. Agreed. It is fit, I suppose, 
because it always happens, that feeble reason^ 
should give way to vigorous insanity. 
what sort of v^r do you mean 
What ! still a continental war l^afltcar the deM 
sol^ion and conquest of Spain, are we wmiX!^ 
to wicked and abandoned, as still to set 
a sham defeoce of Portugal, for no confietw*^ 
able .pufpcia^rj^t to bar that onfortofiatq, 
K a * ' 



«$ 

tetipntiy fram «9Bie tiai^ cs^kvdftfioti «hat 
inylght shelter it from the last of all huinait 
calamities, from being taken by assault, with 
AO possible escape from conquest but emi- 
iptation, nor evar from utter destruction 
ljut in a hopeless appeal to the mercy of the 
;$word ? The measure in agitation Supposes 
that Portugal* tebus stc stantibus^ can be 
defended by British' assistance. If that be 
; the war you mean,' it Ts worse than all the 
‘test ; because it stands on an assumption, 

! which you know to be false. The conti- 
. nent is gone j you know it is inetricvably 
; gone i ‘ while your act supposes that some 
- part of it may still be recovered or preserved, 
hfot that I deny, that peace, obtained by 
[ these minisdhs, might be just as calammms 
i' as war. In tlicir hands, a war of folly could 
; end in nothing but a peace of submission. 

\ 1 will not, even in thought, be party to sO 
I base a conclusion. If peace is not to be had 
' with honour and security,^ by which, I mean 
eat dSktivc, though hot, perhaps, a formal 
secuiity against latent growth of oleajM 
I l^d power to invade us i*^if that be tl^ 
I tiaiy alternative, there is no option, let 
I <«he its cour^ s I hMtril l>dfd 



Chatham ^daf^ ttt fhtt Hoitae ^ 1 

with a moitarch’s vdice, let* i>iscOEtf'J 

PKEVAII. FOE BVEE. I do bclicVC, 

peace, secure in this sense, might be 
tained ; at least it ought to be attempted, J 
not for the sake of patting Buonaparte in:| 
the wrong ; —a lost hope— 

** Created things not valtj# he, nor fears 

• • * ' 

but to show us positively what we have tO;; 
triftt to. Yet if it ^ere possible to be ad» ’ 
mitted to talk to him, supposing the conti- 
nental question to be given up, b think ..; 
he might be convinced that it is cssen-.^ 
lially his own interest to su0er the world to^^ 
be quiet, if it were only for ^eycn years. 
At all events you must put a stop to your 
foreign expcnces. The nation not only* 
bleeds from its arteries, but a considerable: 
portion of its substance is poured into the, 
hands of its cnoniBS, and employed against; 
you. You pay ^ 700,000 a yhit to fill ^ 
sponge, which Buonaparte squeezes intb 
^Jhis treasury, whenever he pkast^^ 

Nay, the holders of foreign stock arc notC 
even called up^ to contribute to the prot^^^ 
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, tioh of their owtt pt^^ty in dur fund^i for" 
some good reason or other, well known to 
jowe gentlemen in the city. 

Industry and economy, protected by peace, 
would gradually bring back gold and silver, 
without which,, no nation, having a per- 
petual and unavoidable intercourse of dealing 
with the rest of the world, can be rich. 

p 

< 

If we had power to extort,' or influence 
to obtain a direct answer from persons, who 
hold ^ flourisbiug language about the ac- 
tual riches of Britain, and its prosperous 
dealings with foreign states, we might be 
contented to ask them this plain qirestion : 

Can j!ou, or any of you, or all of you 
put together, name that commercial house, 
or place, on the continent, where you have 
a sufficient credit, arising from your sales 
of British goods, to entitle you to draw on 
such foreign house even ffir so small a sum 
41$ one hundred thousand pounds at par* 
with a certainty that your bills will be ho- 
tibured?** If you have no such credit ar^ 
where, then it is plain that the continent' i$ 
i^jdebtor to England* wlifih it must be 
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if we fumtsW them with gttvHfe Hun 
double or treble amount, as you say, olt 
what we take from them. 

By your own showing, if it were true, 
you ought to sell your bills at a di^ount, 
and be thankful to any body, wl?o would 
give you money for them, almost at any 
rate. Has the reader already forgot the suf- 
, ferings of Sir John Mooie itod his' army,- 
at Salamanca, in November* tSoS? Let 
him read the following extracts, and recol- 
lect what was even then the state of our 
credit in Spain and Portugal, and conjecture, 
if he can, what has happened since to give 
us a credit there or any w'here else on the 
continent. 

lo JV&v. 1808. — “ \Vc arc now in the 
greatest distress for money ; and, if a quan- 
tity does not speedily arrive from England, 
we must dtpend *‘on the generosity of the 
Spaniards for our supplies. I doubt at pr©« 
sentf if there is wheiewithal, after the 24tK 
= this month, to pay the troops their suW 
aistrnce. • 1 fear that in England, until very 
lately, they wtfci aware of the 



^ tetfmf cite ia Foltugal 

or S^ain.** 


Nov, 1 6. — “ If money is to be found, 
fituoh are our necessities we must get it on 
terms !*’ 

Speaking of the disposition of the people 
of Salamanca, he saya, Nov. 19I: ‘‘All 
this shows ^rca^ good will. The funds, 
however, which it can raise, are small, and 
very inadequate to our wants. I.ord Castle- 
reagh says, that two millions of dollars ate 
cm thbir passage to Corunna, but that the 
difficulty of procuring silvtr is sucJi 
/andf that I must not look tor a further 
supply for some months.” 

Dfc. I.*—** Such is our want of money 
that, if it can be got at a hundred p<T*<jtmf*» 
, we nu/rt have itj do thcicforc, if possible, 
, send me some a/ any rateV* 

1 

’ In addition to all this evidence, \thich 
M^ould think were enough to cot)vitl 0 
m ini^el j we often sec m the ncwspa|i«r$ 
in of the, captur<9 of cargoes of 



prneas j!i a of eaejportai^» 

ing into the hands of captors, who 
willingly dispose of them in the same itwaM 
ner if they could, and exactly for the sanui 
reason, viz. because there is an exorbitaxtly 
profit on the exportation of the said guineas.! 
The laws* it is true, prohibit melting or ex*' 
porting the current coin : but, with respoetj 
to oflenccs impossible to be prevented, awfj 
so little open to defection, what signify po9i« j 
tive laws or j^mlties, and* especially whetl- 
t)ie object of them is not a crime in itself? 
If gold be a commodity, as the mcrctiant 
says It* is, why not sell it for the* utmost 
price like any other property ? But, in a 
particular form, it ceases to be a commq** 
dity, and then you must not dispose of it 
to the best bidder. Why not ? Because it 
would be a positive ofience ; for, as to any 
moral difference between melting a guinea , 
and an ingot, i do not see bow it can be 
proved ; either of them is ju&t as much my 
property as the other. But what is pfo«> 
petty without the power of using or dispos* 
ing of it as I think fit ? The reader, { ma^ 
l^ill not luspect me of providing a thelti^* 
for my practice* of my own. I iwdly 



A g«cui«» in«cruat>le, though 
' of them huve udelted in hands. 
Agamst dipping or sweating the current 
coin, there is or may be an effectual remedy. 
A general resoluticm to take light guineas 
fwadyhy their weight* would soon put an 
cod to the crime in that form ; for crime it 
is* and they who practise it are thieves. 
After all, this is but an empty aTgui> 
ihent* de non apparrnJtbUs ; and one of the 
Citrest proofs, though not a direct one, of 
extraction of all the gold, is, that there 
l||e no light guineas in common circulattcai# 
Light wr heavy, they all emigrate, with this 
dif^rcnce only, .igamst the general laws of 
jtnotion, that the heaviest march first* atrd 
leave the sick, and wounded to follow. Here 


and there a few fugitive guineas make ihcir 
escape in trensttu ; but, sooner or later, 
the leaders and (be followers aie equally 
ibUcen prisoners, or desert to the enemy. Stifl 
we have it frocq authority, that there never 
was or wiU be such a ilpurishing export 
t»dc as that of England j — that it cannot be 
ttek^di hy the power of Buonaparte* axM# 
fhjit the aadves of Fraaoev Ho^ad, <|es^ 

mm* not buy aBw 



nu^tuits, niorohlf woot^ risque 
catien, but expose themselves to coirputkl 
punishment. It may be so ; but to belient, 
it Wrthout evidence, if any man does bclicv|ft| 
it, seems to require 4 vigorous credulity. 

I do not mean to deny that individuals iti 
great numbers thrive by ’he prodigality of 
Government, and fatten on* the public spoih 
The fiict IS sufficiently known, though 
Jjttle felt ; because a very symptomatic ib- 
seftsibility to this and every other nationsA 
concern, pievails more or less wer thp 
whole empire. The evil of the day is suf- 
ficient to occupy a degraded population, 
who, thinking of nothing but how to exist 
on any terms, bow to pay taxes, or how to 
evade them, gradually sink into indifference 
about every thing but the enjoyment or dis- 
mess of the moment. Panm et Cinemes^ 
if we had converted our whole inherit- 
imce into an annuity, and had nothing bul 
it life-interest in the salvatiob of the countiy. 
lEvek that bait c^deutatton may fail undeif 
the selfish heing who trusts to it. No man; 
Whe is nit supferawngated already,' dad he 



wjbich he mcjoti^ nodurig but ilie stock»« 
will survive even bimsclf. Such apathy* 
wherever it prevails* is a sure forerunner 
of national baseness first* and then of 
«]tiin. The sensation of pain* is the pro- 
vidential warning against danger* the sentry 
or outpost, that gives notice of the ap> 
proach of an enemy. The patient* who 
feels none, or who is suddenly relieved 
from it, or who by intoxication has deadened 
his senses, knows nothing of his own case, 
and dies of a mortification below, w ith ’ a 
languid^ Hush in his fac£ that looks like a re« 
turn *of health. To reduce a nation to thip » 
state, many moral causes contribute; but> 
practically none mc^ than excessive taxa- 
tion* Domestie difEcuhies depress the mind, ' 
and prepare it to look for relief, not in any 
energy of its own, but in some possible, 
change of position, in the chapter of acci- 
dents* or in submitting with indifference^ 
to any change of power. Lord Bacon saya»; 

fitt ut* popult/Sf triiuth 
$us, fbriis existM ft kellkosus. Then ciflwcMa^ 
the habit* which mcteier or later forms th^ 
character. A consmnt inclination in a per-j 
verse direetkaa will tnake 4 oationv as 

' 4 '*■' 



gra4^y weakling Ac s^ing that mi^t ' 
redress it, Aey both grow downward wit% 
Acir own consent. . . * 



With these objects in the mind, and-alJ Ac 
consequences in view, it is difScuIt to icfraiil 
from adverting to the general state and ac- , 
tual conduct of public affairs. Believing, 
as I do,' that soirfe internal catastrophe’" 
hangs over us, which might possibly be 
averted or provided for by. wisdom at the 
helm, but which ignorance and folly can 
only accelerate, I call on the nation to look 
at their government. Is it an abuse to be 
endoied, that any set of men, with no other 
tide or shelter but the word, prerogative^, 
should dare to hold and retain the executive 
power of the state, with a hundred Peer® 
pro^sting against .them, without the conh- 
d^ce of the House of Commons, and them- 


?dye.s on their trial at the tar of that House J 
^ public shame of siwh a sight,* in- 
4 ^ 5 ^**un sipken? .i|jto «om, , Resetrtmept 
<3^ of smh;:' 

CUii t^kf.,avmy '.0fi_ 
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'ii^, ** ui intfim a4^i0ineSf fana *^ i 

perwnirets** that the few' mi^ht be. 
nished, and the many be deterred. , In tlK 
jpicsenjt piacticci this wholesome relation of 
guik and punishment is inverted. The few 
escape, and. the multitude su8cr.‘' The 
highwayman is guilty #f violencc’atid in- 
jttStic?e« but not of breach of trust. .Whiai 
isdetecCed and taken» would ytm paitdon 
him the robbery, because at last he offered 
to return the watch or tile purse, or as nitat^- 
of thc^ guineas as he had not made, av^y 
with ? The crimes of individuals, howevte 
enormous, arc not neceswrily mortal to gieaC’ 
eoinmunities.. The death of nations is 
pimity. Still we arc Inlled with fine proM^ 
tnises* and fiattering. prospects. . . Hope is a 
dangerous narcotic, and not only sets ' the 
mind asloip, but, lik^ opium to the Tu^,^ 
fumisbes the • brain with many ‘ delighti^ 
visions. Thu§;it is, that a nadpn may WlPt, 

in it^ ?dci^, ui^l i| iwiachcs thc i(Hige ol%« 

“'piecipicet withd(|fe^^e'^-|Soweif ''of' 

'mt'djswiie:.'. 
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Vlast'';i^na0^ty''of_ resc^irce, 

exclusion of <ic6pair* - ^ 


N<ft :1ong ago , an opportunity came of 
itself, of stating '«oine new opinigns of my 
owp on tlw subject of a reform of ibe Bbnsiet 
of Commons, to a member of patUimumt, 
of whose integrity no matl can be bcttw 
satisfied than I am. * I tOok ^the liberty of 
saying to him; “Sir, do. 'whatever ycas 
think right, for it# own sake, and never 
look to popularity for support or reward. 
The very people, w'hom you serve, may be 
turned at any moiwnt against you, by a 
cry or a signal, and run you dotvn for ybtir 
pains. ' Your own hounds, any^fine morn- 
ing, had just as lief hunt the huntsman as 
the hare. As to parliamentary reform,*! 
have tned it enough to be ccmvtnced that 
it' never can be adopted on any sound 
fi^iple, that would at once be * safe in 
ht operafion, and elective, to its purpose, 

, 'l^hpe ?pcpple arc enough lepresoitcd. ’ 
lite milk . thiows ^ oeam. No 
cha^C.in ^ Ibima will 'maid the ! 
' 'r«|is-.-,.;I find it, as I 



^ dan temples with b|:k!^bats :and^#uhbtsh4 
This anwdotc i? nothing to the prese^ pur- 

po^, hut it may answer 'some otberi ■* ’ 


T J^ct no man believe that i have not sense 
enough left to feel that tliese faint ideas, 
the languid produce of an impoverished 
tnind, left tp fallow without inanure, 
liardly deserve the name of refieetjons. 
But, such as they are, they may perhaps 

lead othersto a right ^urse of thinking >n 

the subject they relate to. The expiring 
lamp, that glimmers on a post, showarihe 
vpasscogcr his way. He, who grows the 
flax or the wool, is of some little service to 
«rt and industry of a higher order, tho 
he cannot manufacture the articles himself. 

Even this insipid essay will not be Squitc 
unprofitable, if it ^mhbes materials.-: to 
great^ ahUities, and helps to set 
sQ|>eriot uhderstandiifg at Af w* 

eventSi 1 am-i$5t hold^g a new 

In the 
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tion, as I tlien otktfn’stpod it. My opinldm 
of course made no impiesston ; for 1 wos 
honoured with an audience^ which oiied 
just as much about the subject as the person. 
A short extract from that speech will there- 
fore have the merit of novelty with those* 
who read it now j for, tho* it has been 
long in print, I see no reason to suspect that 
any body has hitherto perqsed it but my- 
self. 

a 

** I know that there did never OKist suchr 
a scene of expenoe and luxury, and p{ un- 
bounded dissipation of fortune, as London 
exhibits. If extravagance and profusion 
are a proof of wealth, we need not look fur- 
ther. The proof is equal to the propositicm, 
and exceeds it. Reflecting men, 1 believe, 
will not trust implicitly to these appear- 
ances. In fact, they can only be accounted 
for by a glut of factitious riches. No rhui 
wastes a real property at this rate. No 
ttian parts with gold and silver with the 
same facility, with which he squanders a 
pretended security in rags, which he knows 
he caa^flot change into impede. Tbecirculatian 

. 12 fc 
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M'ifefi life to alj,. the,4iMsass ci^ 

If is ,tjif*ie. Ttey, 
Wb^;^ satined with the pre$^^ ^ npt 
to consider the ctwisequence. Otheirs 
may submit to be fjetter taught by 
taperieinje. The \iistqry of France fur- 
jnishes an example in pC^nt^ cm a great, but 
stjill qn a very inferior scale. There never 
was a period of such extravagant expence 
and riotous profusion in Paris, as in the 
days preceded th^ fall of the- nny^ 
bank, in 1719, France was delqged with 
parner,* as we are. Suddenly the credit <?f 
t!^ bank failed. -Down went the paper, 

’ apwn went Paris, and down went France^’* 
Adverting, to, the same transaction, 
^fiames Stewart says, that, “ an ill-ccmcated 
system of credit may bring luin on a natimi, 
; altho* fraud be out of the question j and; if 
. a nation be plunged i^o all the calamit;^, 
W$t<^ a puMic batd^ruptcy cm occasion, it 
Ja lbjStt x-sqat^ ^ assure^ 

' g^ J|itentiops~^ .tkose, t^ho wete the 
^sepf^!,,;..p9.%C 27th <#FebriiiM[y 
- was published, forbidding 

>; ^ ; l'- ; 




livrcs in cbm (cmtV^ i^ia^^{^x:rfingj|.' 
was plainly^ anhuliing <1^ dUijg^tm 
thtv Bank«paper, ' /& pir^ to ipe 'hearer 
demsmdt the sutA specified^ in tilvitr' com. 
On the 'iiA df May, a man might ’have 
starved with i<x) millicais of pap^‘^in --bis 
•pocket.*’- - ■v-i-'.. - - 






In better times, whiletfecling was alive^ 
and when reason was animated by passiont 
daiiSb incentive maferials might ^ve fur- 
bished some force of thought, and pnergy 
of language. But age and infirmities have, 
deme their office, and their worst. PJurima 
de nobis anni. The reader, who helicvesl 
fuy intention to be good, will make allow^ 
ance for the natural efiects and progrtiM of 
decay. Any account, if it be honest, has - 
fairly a claim to errots excepted. A mattJ; 
of my age may still be in bis senses, wherb^ 
his -senses are good fofMdothti^. With'b 
ballots heart, there can be no genius thi^ 
ima^inatimi or wisdmn in the %)indl> ai^ . 
therefore, the prayer, widr- equal trutli ; 
,'subliitti^, says, >* Incline ^ur 
' a 




thought* fiad word^ 
themselves,' '‘^id make their own vehicle. 
Impression, fnd e^re^ion are ideas. 

H|5, who feels deeply, will express stron^^y. 
^jf^e language of slight sensations is natu* 
Xliily feeble and suporficial. 
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SAKK-STOCK. * 

Ik June 1799} ^ bonus was ^ven of 10 per 
cent. Loyalty Five per Ceftt. 

In May 1801, ditto ^5 Navy Five per Cent, 
stock. • 

Nov. ] 802, ditto 2| ditto. 

Oct. 1804, ditto 5 per cent. cash. 

Oct. 1805, ditto. 

Oct. 1806, ditto. 

And in April 1807, tlie dividend was rsused to 
ten per cent. ; which, with the payment of the 
property-tax, makes eleven per cent, regular 
interest. Yet all this put together, exhiNts no 
criterion to form a conjecture of the real amount 
of their profits. 

ir. 


y- On the 12th of Jan^iaiy f8l0, the Bank 
/paper issued amounted to 1,406,936. 
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the 12th of Januai^ I 809 , \ ^ 
Amount ^noleii lnt^ sB 5 / 
XXtto on the 12th of Jan. 1810 ^ 


.4,305,920 

5,654,170 


Increase of one and two pound 
notes, m one year . 




dB 1,548,250 


W: 


Bstum of. the Importation of Wheat and Oats into 
' iiondon alone y from the 1st of August 1 80Qf , to 
^^Ist January 1810 , from foreign Countries, 


• 

Qrs. Wheat 

Qre. Oats. 

In August 

- 3,OJO‘ 

13,100 

September - - 

- 5,700 

6,100 

October 

19,000 

12,900 

November - - 

48,900 

22,000 ; 

December — 

26.000 

5,400 •• 


102,610 

59,500 

3810. In Januaiy 

145,000 

36,700 


247,610 

96,200 

Value of 247,610 Quarters 1 
Wheat, at lOOs. . - . J 

s£ 1,238,0(30 

Value of .96,200 Q 
Oats, at 30$. . 

p^ers 1 

^ 14 1,300 


^ 1,382;550 
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RTISEMENT. 


The following Observations contain the 
substance of a Speech * delivered in the 
House of Commons on the 9th Feb. 1810, 
on moving for leave to bring in bills to re- 
peal the Acts of 10 and 11 Will. III. 
IS Ann, and S4 Geo. II., which make the 
crimes of stealing privately in a shop, goods 
of the value of five shillings; or in a dwell- 
ing-house, or on board a vessel in a navi- 
gable river, property of the value of forty 
shillings, capital felonies. Some arguments 
are added, which on that occasion were 
suppressed, that the patience of the House 
might not be put to too severe a trial. 
The attempt to refute Dr. Paley in particu- 


B 
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advertisement. 


lar, is here considerably enlarged. The ar> 
rangeraent<^ these observations is certainly 
very defective; they contain repetitions 
which might have been avoided, and inac- 
curacies of style which might have been 
corrected, if the Author's occupations 
would have allowed of his rendering this 
pamphlet as little unworthy of being of- 
fered to the ppblic as he could have 
wished : but to be useful, it was necessary 
that this publication should appear before 
the fate' of the bills, which are now de- 
pending in parliament, was decided ; and 
his only object in publishing it is, that it 
may be useful. 



OBSERVATIONS, kc. 


There is probably no other country in the 
world in which so many and so great a variety 
of human actions are punishable with loss 
as in England. These sanguinary statutes, 
however, are not carried into execution. F«r 
some time past the sentence of death has not 
been executed on more than a sixrii part of all 
the persons on whom it has been pronounced, 
even taking into the calculation crimes the most 
atro(^ious and the most dangerous to society, 
murders, rapes, burning of houses, coining, 
forgeries, and attempts to commit murder. If 
we exclude these from our consideration, we 
shall find that the proportion which the num* 
her executed bears to those convicted is, per 

BS 
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haps, as one to twenty : and if we proceed still 
further, and, laying out of the account hurgla^ 
ties, highway robberies, horse>stealing, sNep< 
i^i^ing, and returning from transportation, 
confine our observations to thc^e laroaoies, un- 
accompanied with any circumstance of aggra- 
vation, for which a capital punishment is ap- 
pointed by law, ^uch as stealing privately in 
l^hops, and steali]t|g in dwdling-bouses and on 
jboard ships, property of the value mentioned 
in the statutes, we sh^l find the proportion of 
those executed reduced very far indeed below 
that even of one to twenty. 

This mode of administering justice is sup- 
posed by some persons to be a regular, matured, 
and well-digested system. They imagine, that 
the state of things which we see existing, is ex- 
actly that which was originally intended j that 
l^iws have been enacted which were never meant 
to be regulariy enforced, but were to stand as 
objects of terror in our statute-book, and to be 
into action only occasionally, and Under 
extraordinary circumstances, at the discretion 
of the, judges. Such being supposed to be our 
criminal system, it is liot surprising that there 
should have been found ingenious men to defend 
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and to applaud it. Notibmg» however, can he 
more erroneous than this notion. Whether the 
practice which now prevails he right or wr<uig, 
udiether beneficial or injurious to the commu- 
nity, it is certam that it- is the efiect not of de- 
sign, but of that change whiph has slowly tdlcen 
place in the manners and character of the na- 
tion, which are now so repugnant to the spirit 
of these laws, that it has be^me impossible to 
carry them into executio^^ 

There probably never was a law made in this 
country which the legislature that passed it did 
not intend should be strictly enforc^. Even 
the Act of Queen Elizabeth, which made it a* 
capital offence for any person above the age of 
fourteen to be fomid associating for a month 
with persons calling themselves £g 3 ^tians, the 
most barbarous statute, perhaps, that ever dis- 
graced our criminal code, was executed down 
to the reign of King Charles the first, and Lord 
Hale mentions 13 persons having in his time 
byen executed upon it at one assizes. It is only 
in modern times that this relaxation of the law 
has taken place, and only in the course of the 
present reign that it has taken place to a con- 
sidaraMe degree. If we look back to, remote 
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titneS; there is reason to believe that the laws 
were very rii^ly executed. The mSiteri^s, in- 
deed, froiii which we can form any judgment 
on this subject, are extremdly scanty; for in 
this, as in other countries, historians, occupied 
with recording the actions of princes, the events 
of wars, and the negotiations of treaties, have 
seldom deigned to notice those facts from which 
can be best collected the state of morals of the 
people, and the degree of happiness which a 
nation has at anf’ particular period enjoyed. 
Sir John Fortescne, the chief justice, and af- 
terwmds the chancellor of Henry VI,, in a very 
curious tfbct on absolute and limited monarchy, 
in which he draws a compmison between Eng- 
land and France, says, that at that time more 
persons were executed in England for robberies 
in one year than in all France in seven. In the 
long and sanguinary reign of Henry VIII. it is 
stated by Hollinshed that 7^,000 persons died 
by the hands of the executioner, which is at 
the rate of 2,000 in every year. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, there appears to have been a 
great relaxation of the penal laws, but not oh 
the part of the cro^ ; and Shr Nicholas Bacon, 
the lord keeper, in an earnest complaint ‘tvhich 
he makes to parliament on the subject^ says. 
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it remains to see in whose delault this nj” 
and he adds, “ certain it is, that her Ms^ty 

leaveth nothing undone meet for her to do .lor 
“ the execution of laws;”* and it is related, that 
in the course of her reign 400 persons were 
upon an average executed in a year. 

These statements, however, it mttstJ|^ ad- 
mitted, are extremely vague and uncertain, and. 
it is not till about the mid(llb<<«f the last century 
tHht we have any accurate information which 
can enable us to compare the number capitally 
convicted with the number executed. -Sir Ste- 
phen Janssen, who was chamberlain of London, 
preserved tables of the convicts set the Old 
Bailey and of the executions. These tables 
have been published by Mr. Howard, and th^ 
extend from 1749 to 1772. From them it ap- 
pears, that in 1749 the whole number convicted 
capitally in London and Middlesex wi^ 61, and 
the number executed 44, being above two-thirds. 
In 17^0 there were convicted 84, and executed 
56}» exactly two-thirds. In 1751, convicted 85, 
executed 63; about three-fourths. In the eevett 
years which dapsed, from 1749 to 1756 inclu* 


* p’Ewes’f Joum. 2St 



8Wte, thefpe .warc councted 488,- iODfecated $06 : 
jnUjMT lew than three-fmirtfas. Fp(Hnl7^6to 
1764, ixf 836 convitA«i, 139 were eKecated$ 
b^bg much more than half. From 1764 to 
1778, 457 were convicted, ‘and of these 833 
were executed^ a little nSore than half. From 
this period to 1808 there has not been published 
anjr ii|||curate statem^t on this subject. But 
from 1808 to 18G8 inclusive, there have been 
printed, under tht.'ldirection of the Secretaiy 
o£ Stete for the Home Departm^i, regular 
tables of the ntunber of persons convicted ca« 
pitallj iv and of those on whom the law has 
been executed i and from thme we find, that 
in London and Middlewx, the numbers are as 
follows : 


CaavictMi. Kieantod. 


In 1803 . 

- 97 - 

- 10 

about 

l-lOdi 

1803 - 

- 81 - 

• 9 


l-9ik 

1804 > 

- 66 - 

• 8 

about 

l-9th 

1805 - 

- 63 . 

- 10 

about 

l-6th 

1806 - 

- 60 - 

- IS 

about 

l-5b 

1807 - 

- 74 - 

- 14 

about 

i-m ' 

1808 < 

- 87 - 

- 3 



Total - 

588 

67 radicr moM dian l«8tli 
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iqipeafSj etiierdbre/Ui^'Ait tbe odsitaieBce* 
meat of tbe present reign, ilie number of b6to-> 
victs executed exceeded the number of those 
who were pardoned j bat that at the present 
time, the number pardoned veiy far exceeds the 
number of those wh<^are executed. This le- 
nity I am very far from censuring ; on ^ con- 
trary, I applaud the wisdom as well 
inanity of it. If tho law wdTe um-emmingly 
executed, the evil would SiiE?»BtiH greater^ and 
m&ny more offenders would* escape with full 
impunity : much fewer persons would be fonnd 
to prosecute, witnesses would more frequently 
withhold the truth which they are sworn to 
speak, and juries would ofrener in violation of 
their oaths acquit those who were manifestly 
guilty. But a stronger proof can hardly be re- 
quired than this comparison affords, that the 
present method of administering the law is not, 
as has been by some imagined, a system mature- 
ly formed and regularly established, but that it 
is a practice which has gradually prevailed, as 
tlw 4avre have become less adapted to the state 
of society in which we live. 

There is no instance in which this alteration 
in the mode of administering the law has been 
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nu^ l^an in those of 

steering ^ ii, !^op or stable, goods of the valine 
of fivi^ fhillings, which is made pttm^ud3>le with 
death by the statute of 10 and 1 1 William HI., 
and of stewing in a dwelling-house property of 
the value of forty shillings, for which the same 
punishment is appointed by the statute of IS 
Aaililllllhd which statutes it is now proposed to 
repe^ The exact numbers cannot, from any 
thing that has driCherto been published, be 
correctly ascertained; but from Sir Stephen 
Janssen’s tables it appears, that after laying out 
of the •calculation the numbers convicted of 
murder, burglary, highway robbery, forgery, 
coining, returning from transportation, and 
fmudulent bankruptcies, there remmns convict- 
ed at the Old Bsuley of shop-lifting and other 
offences of the same nature, in the period from 
1749 to 1771, 240 persons, and of those no less 
than 109 were executed. 

What has been the number of persons con- 
victed of those offences within the last seven 
years does not appear; but from the tables pub- 
lished under the authority of the Secretary of 
State, we find that within that period there 
were committed to Kewgate for trial, charged 
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the crime of stetdiag in dw^ngrho«^» 
599 dien and 414 women ; and charged ll|e 
crime of shc^difting, 506 men and 35|f women j .. 
in all 1,872 pearsons, and of these only one was 
executed. 

In how many instancds such crimes have been, 
committed, and the pem>ns robbed hai^ij|Mt 
proceeded so far against the offenders as^en 
to have them committed to perifon: how many 
of thp 1,872 thus committed were discharged, 
because those who had suffered by their crimes . 
would not appear to give evidence upon J;heir 
trial: in how many cases the witnesses who 
did appear withheld the evidence that they 
could have given: and how numerous w^ the 
instances in which juries found a comp«ssionate 
verdict, indirect contradiction to the plain &cts 
clearly established before them, we do not know.; 
but that these evils must all have existed to a 
considerable degree, no man can doubt. 

Notwithstanding these facts, however, and 
whether this mode of administering justice be 
the result of design or of accident, there are 
many persons who conceive that it is upon the 
t^hqle wise and beneficial to the community. 
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It cfumot, but be usi^ai to escawlne 

the argum^ts bj which it is defetei^. Dis- 
cussions <m such subjects are always productive 
good. ITiey either lead to important im- 
provements of the law, or they afford additional 
reasons for being satisi^ed with what is already 
established. 

It' is alleged by thoj^’ who approve of the 
present practioaf that the actions which fall 
under the cognizance of human laws are so va- 
ried by the circumstances which attend them, 
that* if the punishment appointed by the law 
were invariably inflicted for the same species of 
crime, it must be too severe for the offence, 
with the extenuating circumstances which 
in some instmices attend it, and it must in 
others fall far short of the moriff guilt of the 
crime, with its accompanying aggravations: 
that the only remedy for this, the only way in 
which it can be provided that the guilt and the 
punishment shall in all cases be commensurate, 
is to announce death as the appointed punish- 
ment, and to leave a wide discretion in the 
judge of relaxing that severity, and substituting 
a milder sentence in its place. 
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If thitf iMf ajml view tlie salxject, k i|oaki 
r^der tibe sj^m mdne perfect, if in no csi!^ 
specific ptinishments were enacted, but it 
always left to the judge, after the guilt of the 
criminal had been ascertained j to fix the pu- 
nishment which he shoi^d suffer, from the se- 
verest allowed by our law to the slightest pe- 
nalty which it knows: and yet what Eii|||feh- 
man would not be alariped at the idea of living 
under a law which was thus uncertain and un- 
known, and of being continually exposed to 
the arbitrary severity of a magistrate ? All men 
would be shocked at a law which should 4eclare 
that the offences of stealing in ^ops or dwell- 
ing-houses, or on board ships, property of the 
different values mentioned in the several sta- 
tutes, should in genera! be punished with trans- 
portation, but that the King and bis judges 
should have the power, under circmnstaui^s of 
great aggravation, respecting which they should 
be the sole arbiters, to order that .the offender 
should suffer death i yet such is in practice the 
law df England. 

In some respects, however, it would be far 
better that this ample and awful ^M^retion 
should be formally rested in the judges, than 
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th^t the pn^tiioe should olitadn $ |or it 

would tih^ be executed under a degree, df te* 
spoii^bility which does not mir, b^ong to it. 
If a man were found guilty of having pilfered 
in a dwelling-house, property worth forty shil- 
lings, or in a shop tha^ which whs of the v:due 
only of five shillings, with no one circumstance 
whatit^ver of aggravation, what judge whom the 
con^tution had intrusted with an absolute dis- 
cretion, and had^eft answerable only to public 
Opinion for the exercise of it, would venture for 
such a trmisgression to inflict the punishment 
of death : but if in such a case, the law having 
fixed the punishment, the judge merely suffers 
that law to take its course, and does not inter- 
pose to snatch the miserable victim from his 
^fate, who has a right to complain ? A discre- 
tion to fix the doom of every convict, expressly 
given to the judges, w'ould in all cases be most 
amdously and scrupulously exercised j but ap- 
point the punishment by law, and give the 
judge the power of remitting it, the case imme- 
diatdy assumes a very different compl^on. 
A man is convicted of one of those larcenies 
made cs^ital by law, and is besides a person of 
veiy bad character. It is not to such a man 
that mercy ii to be extended } and, the sentence 
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of the law denouncing death* a remiMian of^it 
must be called bj the name of mercy } the 
theref<n«* is hanged but in truth it is not ^ 
his crime that he suffers death, but fer the bad- 
ness of his reputation. Another man is sus- 
pected of a murder, of y^iiich there is not l^gal 
evidence to convict him ; there is proof, how- 
ever, of his Jiaving committed a Iswceny to the 
'Sihohnt of forty shillings in a dwelling-house, 
and of that he is convicted. He, too, is not 
thought a fit object of clemency, and he is 
banged, not for the crime of which he has been 
convicted, but for that of which he is only sus- 
pected. A third upon his trial for a capital 
larceny attempts to establish his innocence by 
witnesses whom the jury disbelieve, and he is , 
left for execution, because he has greatly en-. 
hanced his guilt by the subornation of pe^ured 
witnesses. In truth, he suffers death, not for 
felony, but for subornation of perjury, although 
that be not the legal punishment of this of- 
fence. 

If so large a discretion as this can safely be 
intrusted to any magistrates, the legidature 
ought at least to lay down .some g«meral iples to 
direct or assist them in the exorcise of it, that 

Oisss 
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there might be, if not a. (terfeet tmiiformity’ iit 
the admmti^attbn of j^ice, yet the same 
alirays prevailing, and the same maxims always 
in view; and that the law, as it is executed, 
siot being to be found in any written code, 
might at least be collated with some degree of 
certainty from an attentive observation of the 
actual execution of it. If ‘this be not done, if 
every judge be left to follow the light of his 
own understanding, and*to act upon the princi- 
ples and the system which he has derived ^rtly 
from his own observation, and his reading, 
and partly from his natural temper and his 
early impressions, the law, invariable only in 
theory, must in practice be continually shifting 
with the temper, and habits, and opinions of 
those by whom it is administered. No man can 
have frequently attended our criminal courts, 
and have been ari attentive obsen^er of what 
was passing there, without having been deeply 
impressed with the great anxiety which the 
judges feel to discharge most faithfully their 
important duties to the public. Their perfect 
impartiality, their earnest desire in every case 
to prevent a failure of justice, to punish guilt, 
and to protect innocence, and the total abamice 
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with them of all distinctions between the rich 
and the poor> the powerful and the unprotected, 
are matters upon which all men are agreed. In 
these particulars the judges are all actuated by 
one spirit, and the. practice of all of them is 
uniform. But in seeking^o attain the same ob- 
ject, they frequently do, and of necessity must, 
J/om the variety of opinions which must be 
found in different naen, pursue* very different 
courses. The same benevolence and humanity, 

understood in a more confined or a more en- 

% 

larged sense, will determine one judge to par- 
don and another to punish. It has often hap- 
pened, it necessarily must have happened, that 
the very same circumstance which is considered 
by one judge as matter of extenuation, is deem- 
ed by another a high aggravation of the crime. 
The former good character of the delinquent, 
his having come into a country in which he was 
a stranger to commit the offence, the frequency 
or the novelty of the crime, are all circumstances 
which have been upon some occasions consider- 
ed by different judges in those opposite lights : 
and it is not merely the particular circumstances 
attending the crime, it is the crime itself, which 
different judges sometimes consider in quite dif- 
ferent points of view. 
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Not a tnany years ago, upon the Nor- 
folk circuit, a larceny was committed by two 
men in a poultry yard, but only one of them was 
apprehended} the other having escaped into a 
distant part of the countiy, had eluded all pur- 
suit. At the next assizes the apprehended thief 
was tried and convicted; but Lord Loughbo- 
rough, before Whom he was tried,' thinking the'-’- 
offence a very slight one,, sentenced him only 
to a few months imprisonment. The news of 
this sentence having reached the accomplfce in 
his retreat, he immediately returned, and sur- 
rendered himself to take his trial at the next 
assizes. The next assizes came ; but, unfortu- 
nately for the prisoner, it was a different judge 
who presided; and still more unfortunately, 
Mr. Justice Gould, who happened to be the 
judge, though of a very mild and indulgent 
disposition, had observed, or thought he had ob- 
served, that men who set out with stealing 
fowls, generally end by committing the most 
atrocious crimes ; and building a sort of system 
upon this observation, had made it a Vule to 
punish this offence with very great severity, and 
be accordingly, to the great astonishment of 
this unhappy man, sentenced him to be trans- 
ported. While one was taking his departure 
for Botany Bay, the term of the other’s impri- 
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sotiment bad expired ; and what must have bden 
the notions which that little public^ who wit- 
nessed and compared these two examples, form- 
ed of our system of criminal jurisprudence? 

In this uncertain adnnnistration of justice, 
not only different judges act upon different prin- 
. ciples, but tlie same judge, under the same cir- 
cumstances, acts differently at (hfferent times. 
It has been observed, that in the exercise of 
this judicial discretion, ju^dges, soon after their 
promotion, are generally inclined to great le- 
nity; and that their practical principles alter, 
or, as it is commonly expressed, they become 
more severe as they become more habituated to 
investigate the details of human misery and hur 
man depravity. 

Let us only reflect how all these fluctuations 
of opinion and variations in practice must ope- 
rate upon that portion of mankind, who are 
rendered obedient to the law only by the terror 
of pumshment. After giving full weight to 
all the chances of complete impunity which 
they can suggest to their minds, they have be- 
sides to calculate upon the probabilities which 
there are, after conviction, of their escaping a 
• C 2 



severe punishment; to speculate upon what 
judge will go the circuit, and upon the prospect 
of its being one of those who have been recent- 
ly elevated to the bench. As it has been truly 
observed, that most men are apt to confide in 
their supposed good fortune,* and to miscalcu- 
late as to the number of prizes which there 
are in the lottery of life, so are those dissolute^ 
and thoughtless men. Whose evil dispositions 
penal laws are most necessary to repress, much 
too prone to deceive themselves in their specu- 
lations upon what I am afraid they accustom 
themselves to consider as the lottery of justice. 

Let it at the same time be remembered, that it 
is universally agreed, that the certainty of pu- 
nishment is much more efficacious than any se- 
verity of example for the prevention of crimes. 
Indeed this is so evident, that if it were possible 
that punishment, as the consequence of guilt, 
could be reduced to an absolute certainty, a 
very slight penalty would be sufficient to pre- 
vent almost every species of crime, except those 
which arise from sudden gusts of ungovernable 
passion. If the restoration of the property stolen, 
and only a few weeks, or even a few days 
imprisonment, were the unavoidable conse- 
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quence of theft, no theft would ever be com- 
mitted. No man would steal what he was sure 
that he could not keep; no man would, by 
a Toluntary act, deprive himself of his li- 
berty, though but for a few days. It is the 
desire of a supposed go<^ which is the incen- 
tive to every crime: no crime, therefore, could 
exist, if it were infallibly certain that not 
good, but evil must 'follow, as* an unavoid- 
able consequence to the person who com- 
mitted it. This absolute^ certainty, however, is 
unattainable, where facts are to be ascertained 
by human testimony, and questions are to be 
decided by human judgments. All that can be 
done is, by a jigilant police, by rational rules of 
evidence, by clear laws, and by punishments 
proportioned to the guilt of the offender, to ap- 
proach as nearly to that certainty as human 
imperfection will admit. 

There is another point of view in which this 
matter may be considered; and which will 
make it*evident that it would be more expedient 
that the judges should have the power vested in 
them by law, of appointing the punishment of 
every offence after it had been established with 
all its circumstances in proof, and of proportion* 
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ing the particular nature and degree of the pu. 
nishment to those circumstances, than that, for 
such offences as 1 am speaking of, so severe a 
punishment should be fixed by law, with a 
power left in the judges according to circum- 
stances, to relax it. <iiln the former case it is 
highly probable that the discretion would in 
practice be exercised by none but the judges, 
that is, by magistrates atccustomed to judicial 
investigations, fully aware of the importance 
of the duties which they are called on to, dis- 
charge, and who from the eminence of their 
stations, are, and cannot but be sensible, that 
they are under a very great degree of responsi- 
bility to the public. According to the prac- 
tice which now prevails, this most important 
discretion is constantly assumed by persons to 
whom the constitution has not intrusted it, and 
to whom it ceiiainly cannot with the same 
safety be intrusted; by prosecutors, by juries, 
and by witnesses. Though for those thefts 
which are made capital by law, death is seldom 
in practice inflicted ; yet as it is the l^gal ap- 
pointed punishment, prosecutors, witnesses, and 
juries, consider death as that which, if it will not 
with certainty, yet possibly may be the conse- 
quence, of the several parts which they have to 





act in the judicial proceeding: ^ they act 
their parts accordingly, though they never dan, 
in this indirect way, take upon themselves to 
prevent the execution of the law, without aban- 
doning their duty; and in the case of jurymen 
and witnesses, without^ a violation of thmr 
oaths.^ 

There is still another view which may be 
taken of this subject, ahd which is perhaps more' 
important than those which have been already 
considered. The sole object of human punish- 
ments, it is admitted, is the prevention of crimes; 
and to this end, they operate principally by the 
terror of example. In the present system, how- 
ever, the 'benefit of example is entirely lost, 
for the real cause of the convict’s execution is 
not declared in his sentence, nor is it in any 
other mode published to the world. A man is 
publickly put to death. All that is told to the 
spectators of this tragedy, and to that part of 
the public who hear or who read of it, is, that he 
stole a sheep, or five shillings worth of goods pri- 
vatefy in a shop, or that he pilfered to the value 
of forty shillings from his employer in a dwdling- 
hottse, and they are left in total ignomnce that 
* Note A. 
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the criminal produced upon his trial perjured 
witnesses to prove an alibi, or some other de- 
fence, and that it is for that aggravation of 
his crime that he suffers death. The example 
cannot operate to prevent subornation of wit- 
nesses to establish a fi^sc defence, for it is not 
known to any but those who were present at the 
trial, that such was the offender’s crime ; neither 
can it operate to prevent sheep-stealing, or 
privately stealing in a Shop, or larceny in a 
dwelling-house, because it is -notorious that 
these are offences for which, if attended with no 
aggravating circumstances, death is not in prac- 
tice inflicted. Nothing more is learned from 
the execution of the sentence, than that a man 
has lost his life because he has done that which 
by a law not generally executed, is made capi- 
tal, and because some unknown circumstance 
or other existed either in the crime itself, or in 
the past life of the criminal, which in the opi- 
nion of the judge who tried him, rendered him a 
fit subject to be singled out for punishment. 
Surely if this system is to be persevered in, the 
judge should be required in a formal sentence 
to declare why death is inflicted, that the suffer- 
ings and the privations of the individual might be 
rendered useful to society in deterring others 



irom acting as he has done, and drawing on 
themselves a similm* doom. The judge would 
undoubtedly be required to do this if the discre- 
tion which he exercises in point of feet, were 
expressly confided to him by law. But unfor- 
tunately, as the law stapds, he is supposed not 
to select for capital punishment, but to deter- 
mine to whojn mercy shall be extended; although 
these objects of mercy, as compared with those 
who sufler, are in fhe*proportion of six to one. 
Were recorded reasons to be required of the 
judge, it will be said, they must be his reasons 
for extending mercy, which is his act, not his 
reasons for inflicting punishment, which is the 
act of the law: an additional proof of the 
mischief which results from leaving the theory 
and the practice of the law so much at vari- 
ance. 

In truth, where the law which is executed is 
different from that which is to be foimd in the 
written statutes, great care should be taken to 
make the law which is executed known, because 
it IS that law alone which can operate to the 
prevention of crimes. An unexecuted law can 
no more have that effect, than the law of a fo- 
reign country ; and the only mode that can be 



adopted for coaking known the law which is 
oxecuted} is that of stating in a written sentence 
the circiunstances which have rendered the 
crime capital. Such written sentences, like the 
reported decisions upon the common law, would 
stand in the place of staj;utes. It must, however, 
be admitted, that it would be still more desirable, 
that instead of having recourse to such substi- 
tutes, the law should be ^embodied in written 

f 

statutes. " 

Another consequence of the present system 
is, that it deprives juries of the most important 
of their functions, that of deciding upon facts 
on which the lives of their fellow-subjects are to 
depend. The circumstance of aggravation, 
whatever it be, for which the judge inflicts the 
punishment of death, in reality constitutes the 
crime for which he suffers. If, for example, tlje 
judges made it an invariable rule to leave for 
execution every man convicted of high way- rbb- 
beiy, who had struck or done any iiyury to the 
person of the party robbed, and to inflict only 
the punishment of transportation, for rohbery 
unattended with such violence, the effect 
would be the same as if the crimes of mere 
robbery, and of robbery with violence offered to 
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the person^ so distinct in themselves^ were die* 
tinguished by written laws, and were made pa« 
nishable, the one with death, and the other with 
transportetion. The effect would be the same 
with respect to the punishmmits, but by no 
means the same with Respect to the mo<te of 
trial. Because if the law had considered thmn 
as distinct.offences, it would be the province of 
the jury to decide jvhether the circumstance of 
aggravation, which altered the nature and de- 
scription of the crime, did or did not exist; 
whereas in the present system, it is the judge 
alone on whom that important office is devolved. 
The fact of violence may in his opinion be esta 
blished, though the jury may have withheld all 
credit from the witness who swore it. That fact 
has probably not been investigated with the 
same accuracy as the other parts of the case, 

• 

because it is to constitute no part of the finding 
of the jury. It is in truth altogether immaterial 
to the verdict which they have to pronounce, 
which is merely whether the prisoner be guilty 
or not guilty of the robbery. The same obser- 
vation may be made upon every other circum- 
stance of aggravation which decides the fate 
of convicted criminals; the judge necessarily 
acts upon his own opinion of the evidence by 
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which these circumstances are supported, and 
he sometimes proceeds upon evidence not given 
in open, court, or under the sanction of an 
oath. . 

With all the objections, however, which there 
are to this mode of administering justice, it has 
long prevailed, and consequently it has many 

defenders. Amoijg those there is none whose 

*■ «. 

arguments deserve more attention than Dr. Pa- 
ley, not so much on account of the force or in- 
genuity of those arguments, as of the weight 
which they derive from the respectable name of 
the writer who uses them. Every thing that is 
excellent in the works of such a man, renders 
his errors, where he falls into error, only the 
more pernicious. Sanctioned by his high au- 
thority, they are received implicitly as truths by 
many persons who, if they met with them in a 
writer of inferior merit or reputation, would 
not fail to canvass them, and to detect their 
&llacy. 

4 . 

Dr. Paley sets out by observing,* that " there 
**axe two methods of administering penal justice. 


*«JErin. of Moral and Polit Phil voL ii. p, 281. 17th edit. 
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The first assigns capital punishment to few 
** offences, and inflicts it invariably ^ the second 
« assigns capital punishment to many kinds of 
“ offences, but inflicts it only upon a few exam- 
« pies of each kind.”* This implies that there 
are only two methods *of administering penal 
justice, and that a government has only to chuse 
between invariably and inflexibly inflicting 
death in all cases iff which thedaw has appoint- 
ed it as a punishment ; or giving to its magis- 
trates that wide discretion which we find them 
invested with in this country. A terrible alter- 
native indeed it would be, if governments were 
really reduced to it. But it is very inaccurate 
to represent these as the only methods of ad- 
ministering penal justice. It may be, and in 
most countries it is, so administered, that in ge- 
neral the punishment assigned by the law is 
inflicted, but in rare instances it is remitted by 
the clemency of the executive magistrate; in 
other words, generally the law is executed, and 
the non-execution of it forms an exception to 
tha^general rule. It may be, and in some coun- 
tries it has for many years been, so administered, 
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that death has nbt in aDy been inflicted be- 
cause not in any case appointed by the law. 

** The preference of that method,” which is 
adopted in England, “ to the other, seems,” he 
says, “ to be founded in*^the consideration, that 
“ the selection of proper objects for capital pu- 
“ nishment principally depends upon circum- 

a 

“ stances which, however easy to perceive ineach 
** particular case, after the crime is committed, it 
** isimpossibleto ennmemte or define beforeharid ; 
** or to ascertain, however, with that exactness 
** which is requisite in legal description.” If 
this representation be correct, this is a discretion 
which never can be exercised by any known or 
certain rules ; for the same rales which would 
govern the exercise of tte discretion, might de- 
* termine and fix beforehand the different grada- 
tions of offence, and the corresponding grada- 
tions of punishment. Not only, therefore, ac- 
cording to Dr. Paley, is this discretion neces- 
sary, but it must necessatily be exercised in the 
most arbitrary manner. But why, it may well 
be asked, cannot circumsHances, which are of 
such a nature that th^ arq to determine whe- 
ther a man shall suffer death or not, be pointed 
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out prospectively and particularized in written 
laws ? Being easily perceived after the act has 
been done, it cannot be difficult to express them 
in words before the act is committed. It is as 
easy to say in the form of a law, that whoever 
does such an act, attended with such circum- 
stances, shall suffer death, as to say in the form 
of a sentence, that because an individual named 
has done such an aPt,. attended with suchcir-* 
cumstances, he shall suffer death. Dr. Paley 
seefhs to assume that it is indispensably necessary 
that proper objects for capital punishment 
should be selected by those to whom the admi- 
nistration of justice is intrusted. Whereas, in 
truth, the only proper objects of capital punish- 
ment are those who have committed acts which 
the public security requires should be punished 
with death, and aU who have done such acts, 
are the proper objects of such punishment. 
The laws should be so framed, that upon none 
but those can death be inflicted ; or in other 
words, that capital punishment should never be 
resorted to but where the public security re- 
quires it. There needs no sdection of objects 
for punishment, in those who administer the 
law y the law itself has made the selection. If 
there is to be any selection by those who ad- 



minister the hmr> it ought to be a selection of 
the few to whom merCy is to be extended, and 
not of a few on whom punishment is to fall. 

Hence,” he continues, although it be ne- 
•' cessary to fix by precise rules of law the boun- 
“ dary on one side, that is, the limit to which 
“ the punishment may be extended.” — But, in 
truth, the boundary on tlife side of severity is 
fixed by nature, not by law. With the life of 
the offender, all human power over him must 
necessarily cease j the legislature, therefore, 
which authorizes the magistrate to take away a 
subject’s life, cannot be said to have fixed a 
boundary which his severity cannot exceed. 
When the learned author, therefore, • observes, 
that it is necessary to fix by rules of law the 
boundary on one side, one can only conjec- 
ture that he meant, that it is necessary to fix by 
rules of law, in what cases this unbounded dis- 
cretion of its magistrates may be exercised.* 


* It is, indeed, not a little surprising, that this same autlior 
should in other parts of his work have said, p, 207 , “ In the 
" infliction of punishment, the power of the crown, and of 
" the magistrate appointed by the crown, is confined by the 
” most pneise limitations.” 
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The exercise of l^ity,” he says, ** may, 
“ without danger, be intrusted to the executire 
magistrate.” Without danger, perhaps, of be> 
ing too often exercised } but widi great dmiger in 
such a system as he is defending, that of ** )aws 
never meant to be cariiied into indiscriminate 
** execution, but whose severity the legislature 
** trusts will be relaxed as often as circumstances 
of aggravation are. wanting in the crime,”* ^ 
with very great danger,* that it may not be exer- 
cise{^ sufficiently often. The magistrate who has 
the power of exercising this lenity, has also the 
power of not exercising it, and the non-exercise 
of it, is, let it be remembered, nothing less than 
inflicting death. 

** Whose [i. e. the magistrate’s] discretion 
will operate upon those numerous unforeseen, 
mutable, and indefinite circumstances, both of 
the crime and the criminal, which constitute 
" or qualify the malignity of each offence.” The 
circumstances then, according to this writer, upon 
which^a criminal’s life is to depend, are of such 
a nature, that they cannot be foreseen, fixed, or 
defined, and yet it is in respect of those circum- 
stances that the forfeiture of his life is to be 
exacted. It is not for tlLO offence described in 
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the law, but for an unforeseeable undefinable 
crime, that he suffers death ; and yet the very 
writer who approves of this, and justifies 
it, has himself told us, but a few pages before,* 
that “ the end of punishment is the prevention 
“ of crimes,” and that,“ that which is the cause 
“ and end of the punishment, ought to regulate 
“ the measure of its severity,” 

** Without the power of relaxation lodged ki 
“ a living authority,” Dr. Paley adds in tlie 
passage I am commenting on, “ either some 
“ offenders would escape capital punishment 
“ whom the public safety required to suffer, 
“ or some would undergo that punishment 
" where it was neither deserved nor necefvsary,” 
— ^What the public safety requires is, that 
crimes should be prevented by the dread of 
death, whenever the dread of a less evil will 
not be efficacious. In no other way can the 
public safety require the death of any indi- 
vidual. For with respect to the mischief 
which the individual himself might do, it may 
always be guarded against by secure iinprison- 
ment j the real question therefore is, whe- 
ther the exercise of this power of relaxing 
the law is better calculated to prevent crimes, 

* Pr274—2W. 
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tlian the constant and regdlar eiecution of 
known laws ; and it is a qtiestion which one would 
suppose could hardly be of difficult solution^ for 
those who think with Dr. Paley, that “ the 
** certainty of punishment is of more conse- 
“ quence than the st*Verity.”*, 

some would undergo that punishment 
** where it was neither deserved nor necessary.” 
By this distinction it should seem, that in the 
/>pinion of this writer, the punishment of death 
is sometimes deserved when it is not necessary, 
and is sometimes necessary when it is not de- 
served. This distinction, however, seems to be 
founded upon the most erroneous notions of 
criminal law. It is upon the ground of neces- 
sity alone, that the indicting death as a punish- 
ment can ever be justified. What, indeed, 
are the ideas which this writer means to convey 
by the terms " deserving this punishment,” 
and by those of “ meriting the punishment of 
death,” which he uses in the following page, it 
is extremely difficult to conjecture. One would 
suppose, indeed, that he entertained some \Eague 
notion of ** the satisfaction of justice,” or of 
“ the retribution of so much pain for so much 
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“ guilt,” if he had not himself formally, at the 
oiiteet of his, dissertation upon crimes and punish- 
ment, protested against such being in any case 
“ the motive or occasion of human punish- 
** ment.”* 

The evil, it seems, to be guarded against, is 
that of the punishment of death being sometimes 
indicted where it is neither degeWed or necessary. 
Now, in whatever sense these words be used, it 
is most certain, that that evil still must continue* 
where the exercise of lenity is to depend upon 
human, that is, upon fallible judgments. We 
know almost with certainty of some cases, 
that if they were submitted to the discretion 
of two different individuals, one would be for 
exercising lenity, and the other for enforcing 
the law, each acting from the best of motives, 
each satisfied that he had conscientiously dis- 
charged his duty, the one by executing the law, 
the other by extending mercy j and who shall 
presume io say which of them has “ suffered an 
“ offender to escape capital punishment, whom 
“ thft public safety required to suffer;” and 
“ which has inflicted that punishment where it 
" was neither deserved nor necessary ?” 

* P. 375. 



« If judgment of death,** continues Dr. Paley, 
** were reserved for one or two species of crimes 
only, which would probably be the cate if 
** that judgment were intended to be executed 
without exception^; crimes might occur of 
“ the most dangerous example, and accompa- 
nied with circumstances of heinous aggrava- 
“ tion, which did not fall within any description 
of offences that the law had made capital, and 
which consequently could not receive the pu- 
nishment their own malignity and the public 
" safety required.” Undoubtedly if it were in- 
tended that the laws should be executed, we 
should not in an age which persuades itself that 
humanity is amongst its peculiar characteristics, 
see the punishment of death affixed to so long a 
catalogue of crimes as appear in the English 
statutes ; but yet no reason can be assigned, as 
long as death is retained in our law as a punish- 
ment, why it should not, in laws meant to be ri- 
gorously executed, be the appointed punishment 
for crimes “ of the most dangerous example, ac- 
tompanied with circumstances of heinous ag- 
gravation.” What danger could there possi- 
bly be that we should lessen the power of inflict- 
ing punishment on crimes of most dangerous 
example, accompanied with circumstances of 
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heinous aggravation, by striking out of the sta- 
tute book the acts which inflict death on the 
crimes of privately stealing to the value of five 
shillings in a shop, of stealing forty shillings’ 
worth of property in a dwelling-house, or of 
stealing cloth from bleaching grounds ? 

“ What is worse,” he adds, ** it would be 
** known beforehand that such crimes might be 
“ committed without danger to the olTender’s 
“ life.” If this be an evil, it is an evil that the* 
law should be known, or that there should be any 
law at all ; for unknown laws are the same as 
non-existing laws. It is a necessary consequence 
of knowing what actions are punishable by law, 
that it should also be known what a man may 
do without fear of punishment •, and it is not a 
little extraordinary, that in a country in which 
men have been accustomed to think that one of 
the greatest political blessings they enjoyed, was 
that they lived in the security which known and 
certain laws afibrded them, we should be told 
by a writer of such high character arid such Ex- 
traordinary merit as Dr. Paley, that it is a good 
that laws be not known, because if known, they 
might be evaded. 

Undoubtedly it would be a great mischief if 



actions dangerous to tbe public safety could be 
committed with impunity, and much more, if, in 
the language of this writer, “ men could adven-> 
ture upon the commission of enormous crimes 
from a knowledge that the law had not pro\nd* 
** ed for their punishmeiA.”* But what must be 
the character of that code of laws which leaves 
enormous crimes without punishment provided 
for them ? and what dther remedy is there for this, 
evil than that which Dr. Paley himself recom* 
meads, when he reprobates the use of acts of 
attainder and bills of pains and penalties ? “ Let 
the legislature, admonished of the defect of 
“ the laws, provide against the commission of 
“ future crimes of the same sort,”f 

The terms, “ enormous crimes,” and “ heinous 
“ aggravations,” are of so vague and indefinite a 
nature, that it is not possible to ascertain with 
accuracy in what sense they are here used ; but 
understanding them in their common and popu- 
lar acceptation to mean actions of great moral 
deprayity, it is not easy to understand how the 
punishment of them is secured by the system 
which Dr. Paley defends. On the one hand, 
it is not at all evident how the stealing privately 

* P. 384. t P. 8S9. 
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i&B shop* OF stealing from teaching grovads, 
or the rteaHng of sheep, can under any circam- 
stances be considered as an enomions crime, or 
accompanied with heinous aggmvations : and on 
the other it must be admitted, that sanguinary as 
our law is, numerous ^ are our capital ofTeuces, 
wide, to use Dr. Paley’s own metaphor, wide as 
the penal net is spread, there are many acts of 
the greatest moral deprarityfor whicli neither 
the punishment of death nor any other punish- 
ment of great severity is provided. A guardian 
who has defrauded his ward of the property with 
which he was intrusted for her benefit, and who 
has besides seduced her and turned her out upon 
the world a beggar and a prostitute j a man 
who being married, has concealed that fact, and 
having gained the affections of a virtuous woman, 
has persuaded her to become bis wife, know- 
ing at the same time that the truth cannot long 
be concealed, and that whenever disclosed it must 
plunge her into the deepest misery, and must 
have destroyed irretrievably all her prospects 
of happiness in life ; has surely done that jvhich 
better deserves the epithet of enormons crim^ 
accompanied with heinous aggravation, than a 
butler who has stolen his master’s wine. It is 
not a great mmiy years ago since an attorney 
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made it a practice, which for some time he car« 
ried on sncoessinUy, to steal men’s estates by 
bringing ejectments, and getting some of h» 
confederates to perscmate the proprietors, uid let 
judgment go by default, or make an> ineffectual 
defence; the consequence was, that he was 
put into possession by legal process, and before 
another ejectment could be brought^ or the 
judgment could be set aside, he.had swept away 
the crops, and every thing that was valuable on 
thebground. If for this qny punishment be pro- 
vided by law,* it is one far less severe than f<Nr 
the crime of petty larceny. That any of the 
actions which 1 have mentioned, merit the pu- 
nishment of death, 1 certainly do not affirm. I 
have no criterion, and the learned author has 
furnished me with none by which to detennine 
how death is deserved; but 1 am sure that steal- 
ing a few yards of ribbon or of lace in a shop, 
k an offence far below them in the scale of mo- 
ral guilt. 

** Pn the other hand, if to reach these 

possible cases, the whole class of offences 
*' to which they belong, be subjected to the 

* Perhaps under thenotHUi of cbnq[>iraey this might be in- 
dictaUe, but catsinly under no other. 



** pains of death, and no power of reinittingp 
this severity remains any where, the exccu- 
“ tion of the law will become more sangui- 
** nary than the public compassion would en- 
** dure, or than is necessary to the general 
“ security.” This is*an argument to prove 
that a power of pardoning ought to exist some- 
where,* but that is a proposition ' which has 
not been disputed, and w,hich has really no ap- 
plication to the question whether the English 
system be better or worse than that which pre- 
vails in other countries. The supposition, that 
there is no other alternative than that of exclud- 
ing the power of pardon altogether, or preserv- 
ing such a code of laws that pardons must ne- 
cessarily be much more frequent, even in the 
proportion of ten to one, than the execution of 
the law, exists only in the imagination of 
this writer ; and yet his whole defence of the 
present prevailing system is founded upon this 
supposition. 

“ The law of England is constructed upon a 
different policy.” Not the law of England, 
but the practice which in the administration of 
criminal law prevails in England. A practice 
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which is in truth an almost continual susponntm 
and interruption of the law. 

By the number of statutes creatingcapital ef- 
^ fences, it sweeps into the net every crime, which 
“ under any possible circumstance may merit 
" the punishment of death.” If this be effected 
at all, it certainly is not by the number of statutes 
that it is effected. Onf*sipgle act, •taking away 
the benefit of clergy from all felonies, would have 
done this much more effectually than a multi- 
tude of statutes, some applying to the different 
articles which may be stolen, and others to the 
different places in which the crime may be com- 
mitted. But, independently of this observation, it 
is really very difficult to collect the meaning of 
this passage jadmitting that the stealingof a sheep 
or a horse, may, under some possible circum- 
stances, merit the punishment of death, how are 
we to comprehend that there are no possible 
circumstances that imagination can suggest, 
which would make the stealing of a hog or an 
ox deserving of the same fate ? It must, too, 
greatly astonish one, that any person who had 
possessed himself of the catalogue of capital 
offences to be found in our law, long as it is, 
and who had reflected upon the actions which 
take ‘place even in the ordinary intercourse of 
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mankind, could ever have affirmed, that there 
was no act of gross immorality or highly inju- 
rious to society, which might not by the present 
existing law of England be punished with death, 
or which, in the language of this writer, is not 
swept into the ndt. There is nothing surely 
in this sentence that any one can approve, unless 
it be the happy choice of the metaphor. None 

indeed could have beibn found, which could 
• • 

have more forcibly described the situation of 
a man, who, taking his notion of law from what 
he sees executed, and therefore thinking that 
the offence which he had committed could only 
subject him to imprisonment or transporta- 
tion, finds to his surprise that he has forfeited 
his life. I remember hearing a person who had 
been present at a trial, describe the astonish- 
ment which was expressed in the language, and 
painted in the countenance of a wretch, who 
was convicted of stealing his master’s wine, at 
finding that the sentence pronounced upon him 
was that of death, or to use the language of 

•jf 

Paley, at finding himself inextricably entangled 
in the fatal net. Fatal indeed it was to him, for 
the judge left him for execution. 


** When the execution of this sentence comes 
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« to be deliberated upon.” — It ^ould be obser- 
ved, that with the exception of prisoners tried at 
the Old Bailey, these are not the joint delibera- 
tions of a council, or even the consideration of dif- 
ferent cases by the same individual, who.ivould, 
probably, be always governed by the same pra- 
ciples, but the separate deliberations of differ- 
ent individuals# having no common rule or 
standard to refer to, all, indeed, ^equally im- 
pressed with the importance of their duty, and 
actuated by the same desire to discharge it pro- 
perly, but having each his own peculiar notions 
of the general character or particular aggrava- 
tions of each offence. 

A small proportion of each class arc singled 
out, the general character or the peculiar ag- 
" gravations of whose crimes render them fit ex- 
“ amples of public justice.” But where the ge- 
neral character of the crime is such as to raader 
it a fit example of public justice, how can the ne- 
cessity for the exercise of this discretion exist ? 
The general character of a crime surely cannot 
be considered as one of those ** circumstances 
** which it is impossible to enumerate or define 
” beforehand,” or even which cannot be ** as- 
“ certained with that exactness which is requi- 
site jn legal description,” and yet it is upon 
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the sup|>ds^ ^istence of cifcuntstaitcesdMy u 
be noted after the crime has been committed, but 
-impossible to be beforehand defined, that the 
..writer’s defence of tlm system is principally 
founded. 

In what indeed consists the difficulty of mark- 
ing out in general laws, the p^uiiar aggravations 
of crime wlpch ought to be attended with aggra- 
vation of punishment, *Dr. Paley has left alto- 
gether unexplained ; and, ihdeed, a littl^ farther 
on,* as if to convince his readers that there Is 
really no difficulty in the case, he himself enu- 
merates the several “ aggravations which ought 
" to guide tire magistrate in the selection of ob- 
** jects of condign punishment.” “ These,” he 
says, are principally three, repetition, cruelty, 
“ and combination j” “ in crimes,” he adds, 
which are perpetrated by a multitude or by a 
gang; it is proper to separate in the punish- 
ment, the ringleader from his followers, the 
« principal from his accoiftplices, and even the 
person who struck the blow, broke the lock, 
** or first entered the house, from those wlio 
joined him in the felony.” Ev«y one of the 
aggravations here enumerated, is undoubtedly 
.as capable of being clearly and accurately de- 
* P. 288 . 
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scribed, written laws, and as proper to be 
submitted to the decision of a jury, as the 
crimes themselves. 

The reason, indeed, which Dr. Paley gives for 
considering the circumstances which be last 
mentions as aggravations which ought to deter- 
mine the fal;e of convicts, shews in the strongest 
possible light the necessity of their being stated . 
in written laws. ‘It* is not,” he says, ** so 

much on account of any distinction in the 
** guilt of the offenders, as for the sake of 
" casting an obstacle in the way of such 
confederacies, by rendering it difficult for 
** the confederates to settle who shall begin the 
** attack, or to find a man amongst the number 
“ willing to expose himself to greater danger 
“ than his associates.” Now, for this selec- 
tion of offenders for severer punishment to pro- 
duce the effects which are here pointed out as 
its objects, it is indispensably necessary, not 
only that the selection should be constantly and 
invariably governed by the aggravations here 
enumerated, but that this should be made known 
to the public, and such a constmit, invariable, 
and notorious practice can be secured by no 
other means than by laying it down as a certain 
and inflexible rule in a public law. That all. 
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or that even a majority c^the judges, exereiae the 
tremendoua discretion with which they am in- 
vested, upon the principles here stated by Dr. 
Paley, I am sure no one will pretend. That 
any one of them has adopted these princi[des is 
what I have never heaVd, and yet it is only by 
the principles being known, that the practice 
can effectuate its end: . 

c 

e 

-By this expedient,” fie proceeds, ** few 
** actually sufier death, whilst the dread and 
" danger of it hang over the crimes of many.” 
The chance of it, he should rather have said, 
hangs over the crimes of many. For the dread 
of punishment to prevent crimes, punishment 
must as nearly as can be effected, be the 
certain consequence of committing them. 
Whereas, all that is done by the administration 
of {mnal justice, in that method winch Dr. 
Paley declares to be the best, is to make the 
punishment of death the possilde, but by no 
means the probable consequence of the crime. 
The dread that the offender may have the ill 
fortune to be the one who suffers, and not 
among the nine convicted offenders who escape, 
will undoubtedly have some, but it will be but 
a feeble, influence, towards the prevention of 
j^nces. 
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The -wisdom and humanity of this, design 
“ furnish a just excuse for the; multiplicity of 
" capital offences which the laws of England 
“ ace accused of creating beyond those of other 
“ countries.” It is really not a litde surprising, 
that in this pecnliar modf of administering cri- 
minal law in England, an apology should be 
found for the great number of our statutes 
** creating capital offences.” One would have 
imagined that one advantage of* such a system, 
by which it is left to those , who ex^cise the 
law* to discriminate and to find out the circum- 
stances which are to characterize, to extenuate, 
or to aggravate offences, would be, that the 
laws being extremely general, might be few in 
number, and simple and concise in their enact- 
ments. If we had adopted a sjrstem directly con- 
trary to that which is unhappily established 
amongst usj if, in our amdety to secure such im- 
portant objects, as diat no life should be de- 
stroyed of which the public safety did not 
require the sacrifice, and that that sacrifice 
should always be exacted where it really was 
necesSary, we were to frame laws which should 
distinguish accurately the general character of 
different pffences, and enumerate all the pecu- 
liar aggra^ions with which they mi^t be at- 
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tended, and sbctuld leave unforeseoi and unno- 
ticed no human action which was dangerous by 
its example, or heinous in its circumstances, 
we might indeed have a good excuse to offer for 
tbemult^licity of our penal laws. 

** The charge of cruelty,” continues Dr. 
Paley, “ is answered by observing, that these 
“ laws were never meant to be carried into in- 
** discriminate execution ; that the legislature, 
** when it establishes itd last and highest sane- 

r 

** tions, trusts to the benignity of the crown to 
** relax thdr severity as often as circumstances 
appear to palliate the offence, or even as often 
•* as those circumstances of aggravation are 
** wanting which rendered this rigorous inter- 
position necessary. Upon this plan it is 
enough to vindicate the lenity of the laws, 
that some instances are to be found in each 
class of capital crimes which require the re- 
straint of capital punishment ; and that this 
** restraint could not be applied without sub* 
** jecting the whole class to the same condemna- 
tion.” It may well be doubted whether this 
be a satisfactory answer to the charge of 
cruelty. To subject by law ten men to the 
punidiment of death, because one of them 
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has> in the opinion of the legislahirej desmed 
it, or, to speak more properly, has'dc^elhi^ 
which msdces it necessary to the public safety 
that his life should be sacrificed, and then “ trust' 
to the benignity” of the ma^strate to discover 
the nine, against wHom it was never meant 
that the law should be carried into execution j” 
to have no better security for the proper ex- 
ecution of this most important office, than 
the benignity o^ the magistrate, and to afford 
Jiim no light to guide him in the exercise of that 
benignity, is after all a very cruel conduct in 
those who are the makers of the law. The 
severity of our statutes is, it seems, to be 
relaxed, whenever those circumstances of aggra- 
vation are wanting which render so rigorous 
an interposition necessary; and yet the legis- 
lature is totally silent as to those agg^vations. 
It omits any mention of the circumstances, 
without which its law is not to have the force of 
law. The legislature means that death shall 
be inflicted only in a given case, and it care- 
fully avoids saying what that case is. While it 
openly denounces death for a certain crime, it 
really means that death shall be inflicted only 
if the guilt of some additional crime is added to 
it, and instead of jparticularizing that additional 

E d 



it leaves it to those who are to execute 
the law, first to imagine what the legislature 
meant, and then to discover those undescribed 
circumstances in each particular case. 

When this author tells fits that the particular 
instances which require the restraint of capital 
punishment, could not be subjected to that 
restraint, without, at the samCrtime, subjecting 
to it all the other offences which fall under the 
same class, but which do not require it, he 
assumes the very point which it was incumbent 
on him to prove. .But even if, for the moment, 
W’e concede to him, that which is the matter in 
dispute, how can this afford any justification of 
our sanguinary laws, unless, indeed, we are to 
reverse what has been considered as a maxim of 
criminal jurisprudence, and to say that it is 
better that ten men who do not deserve* death 
should suffer it, than that one who has de< 
served it should escape ?f 

In this short passage there is another impor* 
tant point taken for granted, which long has 

* It can hardly b« necessary to apologize for the useof diis 
word, or to shew that it is not here liable to the objection 
made to It as used by Paley. 

+ Note D. 
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been, and still is, a matter of much controversy;^ 
namely, that in each class of capital crim'^, then 
are some instances to be found which reqiiirO 
the restraint of capiud punishment. Let uS 
take, by way of example, the crime of privately 
stealing in a shop to the value of five , shillings. 
It is the opinion of many, that no instance ever 
occurred of that crime which rendered it a fit 
subject of capit&l, punishment. The circum* 
stances, indeed, which induced the legislature to 
•make this offence capital, the facility with which 
it maybe committed, and the supposed necessity 
of protecting by such severity industrious trades- 
men in the exercise of their calling, make it 
hardly possible that it should be committed 
under any peculiar aggravations. The legisla- 
ture has in this case marked out what the 
policy which suggested the measure induced 
it to consider as aggravations ; that the theft was 
committed privately, that it was in a shop, and 
that the thing stolen is of five shillings value. 
What, to follow the spirit of the law, can pos- 
sibly be considered as aggravations ? Are they 
that the shop was ' very much firequented, and 
was crowded with customers; that the theft was 
committed with such extraordinary address as 
to elude the utmost vigilance; or that the pro- 



pertjr stolen wa3 of a value very greatly beyond 
that which is mentioned in the statute ? Surely 
no perscm can contend that any one of these cir- 
cumstances can make such an idteration in the 
offence, that with it the crime should be pu- 
nished with death, and without it, should be 
subjected to a slighter punishment. Least of 
all can the value of the property stolen be such 
an aggravation ; because the was intended 
to afford a protection to tradesmen, in instances 
where they could not exert a sufficient vigilance 
for their own protection j but in articles of con- 
siderable value, they are bound to exert that 
vigilance. To such an instance we may apply 
the language which Paley has applied to another, 
“ it will be difficult to shew, that without gross 
" and culpable negligence on the part of the 
*' sufferer, such examples can ever become so fre- 
" quent as to make it necessary to constitute a 
“ class of capital offences of very wide and large 
** extent.”* truth, none of these circumstances 

have, I believe, been considered by any of the 
judges as sufficient aggravations to warrant their 
suffering this cruel lawtobe executed. It has been 
executed. Indeed, in instances where the offenders 
were of very bad character, had been tried and 
acquitted for other and much more heinous 
* P. 266. 
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crimes, or had set up a £fdse defence, ai|d pro* 
duced witnesses to prove it ; ^ret these are <dl 
circumstances foreign to the object of the legis* 
lature in protecting retail trades, and fall not 
within any of die principles which Dr. Paley 
has upon this subject# endeavoured to es* 
tablish. 

The prerogative, of pardon is properly re- 
" served to the chief n&gistrate. The power of 
** suspending the laws is a privilege of too high 
a nature to be commifted to many hands, or 
to those of any inferior officer in the state. 
** The king ^so can best collect the advice by 
which his resolutions shall be governed.” 
Those who to every attempt at improvement 
are accustomed to oppose a panegyric on our 
law and constitution, frequently adopt a course 
which is veiy convenient for their purpose. 
As theory and practice are often upon these 
subjects veiy dissimilar, and are sometimes in 
direct opposition to each other, they sdect 
for the topic of their encomium whichever 
they can represent in the most favourable 
light i and of this we have here a veiy remark- 
able instance. In eveiy thing which Dr. Paley 
has hitherto said, it is the establidied practice. 
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a practice which alters and almost supo;'-: 
sedes the written law, which he has been 
vindicating ; but now he suddenly takes an op- 
posite course, and holds up to our admiration a 
part of the constitution which exists in theory, 
but is almost abrogated in practice. In every 
county of England but Middlesex, and in every 
part of Wales, this privilege of suspending the 
laws, high as it is, is exercised, not by the 
chief magistrate, but by 'subordinate officers in 
the state, and without the assistance of that 
best advice which the king can collect. It is 
true, that they exercise this privilege in the 
name of the king, in whose name too they ad- 
minister the law} and if this fiction is to be re- 
sorted to, it may be said with as much truth, 
that the king decides causes, and tries prisoners, 
as that he exercii^s his power of suspending the 
laws. 


But let this power be deposited where it 
will,*' adds Dr. Paley, “ the exercise of it 
<< ought to be regarded as a judicial actj as a 
** deliberation to be conducted with the same 
** character of impartiality, with the same ex- 
act and diligent attention to the proper me- 
rits and circumi^aiices of the case, as ^at 
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« which the judge upon the bench was nstpected 
<< to maintain and shew in the trial of the pri- 
** soner’s guilt. The questions^ whether the 
prisoner be guilty, or whetimr, being gtti}> 
« ty, he ought to be executed, are equaUy 
questions of public justice. The a^udica- 
** tion of the latter question is as much a func* 
“ tion of magistracy as the trial of the former. 
“ The public welfare is interested in both. 
** The conviction ’of’an offender should de- 
** pend upon nothing but the proof of his 
guilt ; nor the execution of the sentence 
** upon any thing besides the quality and cir- ' 
** cumstances of his crime.” Nothing can shew 
in a stronger point of view the defects of the 
system which Dr. Paley defends, than this single 
passage. He here imposes upon the judges du- 
ties which it is impossible for them to discharge. 
If, indeed, he had contented himself with say- 
ing, that this suspension of the law ought never 
to be a favour “yielded to solicitation or grant- 
“ ed to friendship, or made subservient to the 
“ conciliating or gratifying of political attach- 
“ ments,” no person could have disputed his 
doctrine, though many might have wondered 
that he had thought it worth whde to state what 
was so obvious j' but when he goes on to say. 



that it mu^ be considered as a judicial act, or 
as the adjudication of a question of pullfic jus- 
tice, he lealiy deals with the judges no less 
hardly than thd Egyptian tyrtmt did with the 
children of Israd, when he conunanded them to 
make bricks,, but withkdd from them the mate- 
rials with which they were to be made. A ju- 
dicial act is the application of an existing law to 
facts which have been judicially proved: but 
where is the law of which the judge, in the ex- 
ercise of this power, is to make the applica- 
tion ? Or how can it be said that there has been 
judicial proof of facts, for which the criminal 
has never been put upon his trial, which have 
never been submitted to a jury, and upon which, 
consequently, a jury has come to no decision ? 

Of all the duties, indeed, which a judge has to 
discharge, the exercise of this discretion must 
be the most painful; It is true that there are 
no duties, however awtiil, no situation, how- 
ever difficult, with which long habit will not ren- 
der tile best of men familiar; but if we represent to 
ourselves a judge newly raised to that eminence, 
just entering upon the circuit, and become for 
the first time the arbiter of the lives of his fd- 
low-creatures, we shall be able to form to our- 
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selves som^ideii of the difficulties he has ho en- 
counter, arid of the anxiety which he must ne- 
cessarily feel. Sworn to adntinister the law, he 
is at the same time the depositary d that royal 
clemency which is to interrupt its execution. 
In danger of obstructing theMue course of jus- 
tice on the one hand, or of refusing mercy to 
those who have a fair claim to it on the other, 
he finds no rules laid down, or principles esta- 
blished by the legislature, to guide his judgmmit. 
He mu^t fix for himself the principles and the 
rules by which he is to act, at the same time that 
he is to apply them and bring them into action, 
and yet he cannot but be aware, that the prin- 
ciples which he shall adopt will probably not be 
those of his successor, who will have maxims 
bf justice and of mercy of his own, but which 
cannot possibly be foreseen ; and at the same 
time he must know that it is nothing but a uni- 
formity of practice which can make the ex- 
ercise either of severity or of lenity useful to 
the public. In such a state of embarrassment, it 
is, that l^e is called upon to decide, and upon his 
decision the life of an individual depends ; nay, 
upon the decision of a single case may depmid 
the lives of many individuals. The clemency 
he shews, though it spares the life of a single 
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convict, may be the means df anarijj^ others to 
the commissioa of the same crime, who from 
other jndgiM vnll iKit meet with the same lenity. 
Tile executmn of a sev^e judgment may be the 
means of procnring impunity to many other 
criminals by indaclng prosecutors to shrink from 
their duty, and jutymen to violate their oaths. 

• 

From thf foregoing observations it should 

I • 

seem, that the laws, which it is proposed to re- 
peal, cannot well be defended as part of a ge- 
neral system of criminal jurisprudence. Taken 
by themselves, it seems still more difficult to 
justify them. They are of such inordinate se- 
verity, that, as laws now to be executed, no 
person would speak in thdr defence. They 
have, indeed, by a change of circumstances,* 
become far more severe than they were when ori- 
ginally passed. Not to dwell on the circum- 
stance of their severity having increased just in 
the proportion that the value of money has di- 
minished, the state of the criminal law in other 
respects, at the time when these Ij^ws were 
enacted, afforded an excuse for passing them 
which has long ceased to exist. 

1 

When, in the reign of King William, the be- 



nefit of clergy was taken away from the ciiiiie 
of privately stesiing, in a shop, goods of the 
value of five shillings,! that ofience was already 
punishable capii&lly on all but those'wh<>. could 
read. The statute bad no other efiSect, there- 
fore, than to place men, whose crime was ag- 
gravated by the education which they had re- 
ceived, upon a^level with those who had to 
urge, in extenuation of ^leir guilt, the deplor- 
able ignorance in which they had been left by 
their parents and by the state. 

The same observation cannot, indeed, be 
made on the Act of the 12th Anne, which re- 
lates to stealing money or goods in a dwelling- 
house: but when it passed, only seven years 
had elapsed since the adoption of the law, which 
extended the benefit of clergy to the illiterate, 
as well as to those who could read : and men 
who had been accustomed to see ignorant per- 
sons convicted capitally, for stealing what was 
of the value only of thirteen-pence, in any 
place, or under any circumstances, could not 
have thought it an act of great severity, to ap- 
point death as a punishment for stealing in a 
dwelling-house property of the value of forty 
shillings. 
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It. is siid&cient, howerer, to say of those laws, 
tlutt th^ are not, and that it is impossible that 
they should, be executed ; and that instead of 
preventing, they have multiplied crimes, the 
very crimes they were intended to repress, and 
others no less alarming to society, peijury, 
and the obstructing the administration of jus- 
tice. , 

t 

t 

But although these laws are not executed, 
and may be said, therefore, to exist only in 
theoiy, they are attended with many most se- 
rious practical consequences. Amongst these, 
it is not the least important, that they form a 
kind of standard of cruelty, to justify every 
harsh and excessive exercise of authority. Upon 
all such occasions these unexecuted laws are 
appealed to as if they were in daily execution. 
Complain of the very severe punishments which 
prevail in the army and the navy, and you are 
told that the offences, which are so chastised, 
would by the municipal law be punished with 
death. When not long since a governor of one 
of the West India islands was accused of hav- 
ing ordered that a young woman should be tor- 
tured, his counsel said in his defence, that the 
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woman had beai goil^ of a theft, mid that 
the laws of this country her life would have 
been forfeited. When, in the framing new laws, 
it is proposed to appoint for a veiy slight trans- 
gression a very severe punishment, the argu- 
ment always urged in suj^rt of it is, that ac- 
tions, not much more criminal, are by the 
already existi/ig law punished with death. So 
in the exercise of thsd large discretion which is 
left to the judges, th*e sWte of the law affords a 
justification for severities, which could not 
otherwise be justified. When for an offence, 
which is very low in the scale of moral turpi- 
tude, the punishment of transportation for life 
is inflicted, a man who only compared the crime 
with the punishment, would be struck with its 
extraordinary severity ; but he finds, upon in- 
quiry, that all that mass of human suffering 
which is comprised in the sentence, passes by 
the names of tenderness and mercy, because 
death is affixed to the crime by a law scarcely 
ever executed, and, as some persons imagine, 
never intended to be executed. 

't 

For the honour of our national character— 
for the prevention of crimes— for the mainte- 
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nance of that respect which is due to the laws, 
and to th«5 administration of justice and for 
the sake of preserving the sanctity of oaths 
it is highly expedient that these statutes should 
be repealed. 



NOTES. 


TT 


NOTE A. P. 23. 

Tu£ latitude which jiiries^allow themselyes in estimating the 
value of property stolen, with a view to the punishment wlyich 
is to be the consequence of their verdict, is an evil of very great 
niagnrtude. Nothing can be more pernicious, than that jury- 
men should think lightly of the important duties they are called 
upon to discharge, or should acquire a habit of trifling with the 
solemn oaths they take. And yet ever since the passing of the 
acts which punish with death the stealing in shops or houses, or 
on board ships, property of the dififerent values which are there 
mentioned, juries have, from motives of humanity, been in the 
habit of frequently finding by their verdicts, that the things 
stolen were worth much less than was clearly proved to be their 
value. It is held, indeed, by some of the judges (whether by 
all of them, and upon all occasions, I am net certain) that juries 
ill favour of life may fairly, in fixing the value of the property^ 
take into their consideration the depreciation of money which 
has taken place since the statutes passed, or in the words of Mr. 
Justice Blackstone, may reduce the present nominal value of 
“ money^to its ancient standard.”* To shew^, therefore, to what 
an extent juries have assumed to themselves a power of dispens- 
ing witli the law in this respect, it will be proper to refer to 
the earliest trials, for these ojflenccs, that 1 happen to have met 
with. 


Com. vol iv. p. SSp. 
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In the year 1731-2, which was only thirty-two years after 
the act of King 'William, and only sixteen after the act of Queen 
Ann, a period during which there had scarcely been any sensi- 
ble diminution in the value of money, it appears from the 
sessions papers that, of thirty-three persons Indicted at the Old 
Bailey for stealing privately in shops, warehouses, or stables, 
goods to the value of five sh^JlingvS and upwards, only one was 
convicted, twelve were acquitted, and twenty were found guilty 
of tlie theft, but the things stolen were found to be worth less 
than five shillings. Of fifty-two persons tried in the same year 
at the Old Bailey, for stealing in dwelling-houses, money, or 
other property, of Ihe value of fofty shillings, only six were 
cOifvicted, twenty-three were acquitted, and twenty- three were 
convicted of the larceny, but saved from a capital punishment by 
the jury stating the stolen property to be of less value than forty 
shillings. In the following years the numbers do not differ 
very materially from those in the year 1731 . 

Some of the cases which occurred-about this time are of such 
a kind, that it is difficult to imagine by what casuistry the jury 
could have been reconciled to their verdict. It may be proper 
to mention a few of them. — Elizabeth Hobbs was tried in Sep- 
tember 1732, for stealing in a dwelling-house one broad piece, 
two guineas, two half-guineas, and forty-four sliillings, in mo- 
ney. She confessed the fact, amd the jury found her guilty, but 
found that the money stolen was worth only thirty-nine shillings. 
Mary Bradley, in May 1732, was indicted for stealing in a 
dwelling-house, lace which she had offered to sell for twelve 
guineas, and for which she had refused to take eight guineas ; 
the jury, however, who found her guilty, found the /ace to be 
worth no more than thirty-nine shillings. Wm. Sherrington, 
in Oct. 1732, was indicted for stealing privately in a shop, 
goods which he had actually sold for 'll. 5s, and the jury found 
that they were worth only 4s. lOd. 
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In the case of Michael AUoni, indicted in February 1733) for 
privately stealing in a shop forty-three dozen pairs of stockings^ 
value 3l. 10s. It was proved that the prisoner had sold them for 
a guinea and a half, to a witness who was produced on the trial, 
and yet the jury found him guilty of stealing what was only of 
the value of 4s. lOd. In another case, that of Geo. Dawson 
and Joseph Hitch, also indicted ^in February 1733, it appeared 
that the two prisoners, in company together at the same time, 
stole the same goods privately in a shop, and the jury found one 
guilty to the amount of 4s. lOd. and the other to the amount of 
6s. that is, that the same goods were at one and the same mo- 
ment of difierent values, l^is monstrous proceeding is accounted 
for by finding that Dawson, who was capitally convicted, had 
been tried before at the same sessions for a similar ofience, and 
liacT been convicted of stealing to the amount only of 4$. lOd* 
The jury seem to have thought, that having had the benefit of 
their indulgence once, he was not entitled to it a second time, or 
in other words, that having once had a pardon at their hands, 
he had no further claims upon their mercy. 


NOTE B. P. 29. 

The whole of the passage in Paley, here commented on, is in 
the following words ; 

There are two methods of administering penal justice. 

Xhe first method assigns capital punishments tofewofiences, 
and inflicts it invariably. 

The second method assigns capital punishments to many 
kinds of offences, but inflicts it only upon a few examples of 
each kind. 
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The latter of which two methods has been long adopted in 
this country, where, of those who receive sentence of death, 
scarcely one in ten is executed* And the preference of this to 
the former method seems to be founded in the consideration, that 
the selection of proper objects for capital punisliment, principal- 
ly depends upon circumstances, which, however easy to perceive 
in each particular case after the crime is committed, it is im- 
possible to enumerate or dehile before-hand ; or to ascertain, 
however, with that exactness which is requisite in legal de- 
scriptions. Hence, although it be necessary to fix, by precise 
rules of law, the boundary on one side, that <Is, the limit to 
which the punishment may be extended, and also that nothing 
less than the authority of the wholtf legislature be suffered to de- 
termine that boundary, and assign these rules ; yet the mitiga- 
tion of punishment, the exercise of lenity, may, without danger, 
be intrusted to the executive magistrate, whose discretion will 
operate upon those numerous unforeseen, mutable, and indefinite 
circumstances, both of the crime and the criminal, which con- 
stitute or qualify the malignity of each ofitmee. Without the 
power of relaxation lodged in a living authority, either some of- 
fenders would escape capital punishment, whom the public safety 
required to suffer; or some would undergo this punislunent, 
where it was neither deserved nor necessary. For if judgment 
»of death were reserved for one or two species of crimes only, 
which would probably be the case, if that judgment was intend- 
ed to be executed without exception, crimes might occur of the. 
most dangerous example, and accompanied with circumstances 
of heinous aggravation which did not fall within any descrip- 
tion of offences that the laws had made capital, and which con- 
sequently could not receive the punishment their own malignity 
and the public safety required. What is worse, it would be 
known before-hand, that such crimes might be committed with- 
out danger to the offender’s life. On the other hand, if, to 
reach these possible cases, the whole class of offences to which 
they belong be subjected to pains of death, and no power of 
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remitting this severity remains any where, the execution of the 
laws will become more sanguinary than the public compassion 
would endure, or than is necessary to the general security. 

The law of England is constructed upon a diflerent and a 
better policy. By the number of statutes creating capital of- 
fences, it sweeps into the net e^ery crime, which under any 
possible circumstances may merit the punishment of death : 
but when the execution of tins sentence comes to be deliberated 
upon, a small proportion of each class are singled out, the gene- 
ral character, or* the particular aggravations of whose crimes, ^ 
render them (it examples or public justiceji By this expedient 
few actually suffer death, whilst the dread and danger of it 
hang over the crimes of many. The tenderness of the law can- 
not Be taken advantage of. The life of the subject is spared, as 
far as the necessity of restraint and intimidation permits, yet no 
one will adventure upon the commission of any enormous crime 
from a knowledge that the laws have not provided for its pu- 
nishment. The wisdom and humanity of this design furnish a 
just excuse for the multiplicity of capital offences, which the 
laws of England are accused of creating beyond those of other 
countries. The charge of cruelty is answered by observing, 
that these laws were never meant to be carried into indiscri- 
minate execution ; that the legislature, when it establishes its 
last and highest sanctions, trusts to the benignity of the crown to 
relax their severity as often as circumstances appear to palliate 
the offence, or even as often as those circumstances of aggrava- 
tion are wanting, which rendered this rigorous interposition 
necessary. Upon this plan it is enough to vindicate the lenity 
of the Ijws, that some instances are to he found in each class of 
capital crimes, which require the restraint of capital punish- 
ment ; and that this restraint could not be applied without sub- 
jecting the whole class to the same condemnation. 

There is, however, one species of crimes, the making of 
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wliich capital can liardif, 1 thinly be defended, even upon the 
comprehensive principle just now stated; 1 mean that of pri- 
vately stealing from the person. As every degree of force is 
excluded by the description of the crime, it will be difficult to 
assign an example, where either the amount or circumstances of 
the theft place it upon a level with those dangerous attempts, to 
which the punishment of deatl^ should be confined, ft will be 
still more difficult to shew, that, without gross and culpable 
negligence on the part of the sufierer, such examples can ever 
become so frequent, as to make it necessary to constitute a class 

of capital offences, of very wide and large extent. 

«• 

tf 

K) M 

** The prerogative of pardmi is properly reserved to the chief 
magistrate. The power of suspending the laws is a privilege 
of too high a nature to be committed to many hands, or to tliose 
of any inferior officer in the state. The king also can best col- 
lect the advice by which his resolutions should be governed : 
and is at the same time removed at the greatest distance from 
the influence of private motives. But let this power be de- 
posited where it will, the exercise of it ought to be regarded,^ 
not as a favour to be yielded to solicitation, granted to friend- 
ship, or, least of all, to be made subservient to the conciliating 
or gratifying of political attachments ; but as a judicial act, as a 
""deliberation to be conducted with the same character of impar- 
tiality, with the same exact and diligent attention to the proper 
merits and circumstances of the case, as that which the judge 
upon the bench was expected to maintain and shew in the trial 
of the prisoner’s guilt. The questions, whether the prisoner be 
guilty, and whether, being guilty, he ought to be executed, are 
equally questions of public justice. The adjudication rof the 
latter question is as much a function of magistracy, as the trial 
of the former. The public welfare is interested in both. The 
conviction of an offender should depend upon nothing but the^ 
proof of bis guilt, nor the execution of the sentence upon any 
thing beside the quality and circumstances of his crime. It is 
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necessary to the good order of society, and to the ^putation and 
authority of government, that this he known and ^iieved to be 
the case in each part of the proceeding. Wliich reflections 
show, that the admission of extrinsic or oblique considerations, 
in dispensing the power of pardon, is a crime in the authors and 
advisers of such unmerited partiality, of the same nature with 
that of corruption in a judge.” ^ 


. NOTE C. P. 42. 

* 

So much is Dr. Paley ah advocate for*a discretionary power 
in the punishment of offences, that he justifies imprisonment for 
debt on principles of penal law, and seems to tliink, that as no 
discretion is likely to be so well informed, so vigilant, or so ac- 
tive, as that of the creditor himself, he is properly by the law 
of England both judge and party. Consider it,** he says, 
as a public punishment, founded upon the same reason, and 
subject to the same rules as other punishments, and the jus- 
lice of it, together with the degree to which it should be eac- 
tended, and the objects upon whom it may be inflicted, will 
‘‘ be apparent The only question isV whether the pu- 

nishment be properly placed in the hands of an exasperated 
creditor : for which il may be said, that these frauds are s^ 
subtile and versatile, that nothing but a discretionary povrer 
can overtake them, and that no discretion it likely to be so 
well informed, so vigilant, or so active, as that of the credi- 
ditor.” Prin. of Mor. and Pol. Phil. voL 1, p. l63, 164. 
It is true that Paley does not state this directly as his own opi- 
nion, from the whole context it is fairly to be inferred that 
it is an opinion of which he does not disapprove; and yet if 
imprisonment for debt is to be justifled on the ground of pu« 
nishment, it should be observed, that in this respect it differs 
from the punishment of all other crimes, that a power of par-* 
dontng qwts no where, but in the offended creditor. 





NOTE D. P. 62. 


The msxxm that it is ** better for ten guilty persons to escape 
than for one innocent man to suffer is mentioned with 
approbation by Mr. Justice Blackstone,* but is contested by Dr. 
Paley. “ li by better,” he s^^ys, be meant that it is more 
for the public advantage, the proposition I think cannot be 
“ maintained. The security of civil life, which is essential to 
the value and the enjoyment of every blessing it contains, and 
. the interruption of which is followed by universal misery and 
“ confusion, is protected chiefiy bv&e dread of punishment. 

By the dread of punishment, it is true, but of punishment as a 
consequence of guilt, not of punishment falling indiscriminately 
on those who have not, and on those who have, provoked it by 
their crimes. The security of civil life is undoubtedly the first 
object of all penal laws ; but by nothing can that security be 
more grievously interrupted 4han by the innocent suffering for 
the crimes of the guilty. It should seem from the animadvert 
sioDS of Dr. Paley, that he imagined that those who have adopt* 
ed this maxim, treat the eecape of ten guilty persons as a trivial 
ill, whereas, they ijecni it an evil of very great magnitude, but 
yet one less destructive of the security and happiness of the com^ 
* munity, than that one innocent man should be put to death with 
the forms and solemnities of justice. 

The misfortune,” continues Dr.Paley, of an Individual, for 
such may the sufferings, or even the death of an innocent person 
be called, when they are occasioned by no evil intention, cannot 
be placed in competition with this object.^* He Isere speaks of 
the suBerings and privations endured by the victim, as if they 
were the only evils resulting from the punishment of the inno* 
cent. He overlooks entirely the mischiefs which arise from the 
cemsideration, that the most perfect innocence, and tlie most im* 

* Com. b. iv. di. 37. t Pt^ of Moral and Pol. piill. vol ii. p« 5l0, 
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^ 'Coainikadyi&g in sa^ JEx- 

pa4Uio6» 'iH»D9e mtttiuct'i^ 
pKcatediiitbe£)«klKax*ratH^; that the salted 
was, can the lOth day of Februaiy last, 
turned fo him by Hia Majesiy’s edmmandi 
iti f;<m3e<{tten[cie bf his^ own rdqaest; ahd 
that, on the t4th 6f* February, he agaih^ 
tcadered the said Narrative to His M^e5t|^ 
the same luuing been previously altered by 
the suppression of a paragraph, containing 
matter of opinion, the substance of which,, 
tins House, by the examination of tlie said 
Earl of Chatham, lias been unable to ascer'* 
tain.” 

(t 

2dly, Resolved, T1»at the Earl of Chat- ■ 
lum, by private communication f:© His 
Majesty, accompanied by a desire of se*» 
orcc^, di^ unconstit utioniilly abuse the pri- 
^ liege of accc'-s to his Sovereign, and there- , 
by afford an example most pernicious in its 
tendency to His Majesty’s ^ervkse, aad tu 
the general Service of the State.” 



via 

■ H. B* Tliis last Bcaolottcoi was 
cobsideFation of the Houses at the time llie 
following Speefjb was ma^e. Afoerwaids, 
at the late period of the l>dbate, it was 
proposed to alter the expressions of the Re* 
solution, which was.agreed to the Hbuse. 
And the altered Resolution was carried. 



w Addreaa having been voted by the House ^ 
of Commons, respecting the Report <dleRTer> 
ed to the King by Lord Chatham, tlis Blia* 
jesty was gmdonsly pleased to return the 
following Answer on Monday the 20th Of 
February asio*: 

'' The Earl of Chatham having requested 
His Amjesty to permit him to present his 
Report to His Miyesty, and having aW re- 
quested that His TSilqjcsty wmtld not commu- 
nicate it far the present ; His Majesty re* 
ceived it on the I5th of January last, and 
jloqpt it till the loth of this month; w^n, 
in consequence of a wish havii^ been ex> 
preB»^ by the Earl of Chatham on the 7th 
of this month, to make some alterations in 
it. His Majesty returned it to the Earl of 
Chatham. Ihe Report, as alterbd, was again . 
teodeMHl to Hb Miqesty by the Earl of 
QMtbam on the I4tii of thb month, when 
IRip Mfl|es^ directed it to he deliver^ to 



Ills of Stato; and His M^esty has 

not Jkiej^t 9fij copy or minutc of this RepOit 
4PS delivered at either of, theto tiaaca; nor 
has he had nt any time any Other repdrt, 
memdrandum, narsatire, or paper, euh-; 
initted to him by the JEarl of i^Hblathan}, re- 
lating to the late Expedition to the Scheldt** 

On Monday the «t1b <*f March, the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were debated : 

ist. Resolved, ‘^That it appears to this 
House, that John, Earl of Chatham, having 

requested His Majesty to permit him to pre- 

. « 

sent his Report to f lis Majesty , and having 
also requested that His Majesty would mK 
oounmunkate ii fht^ the present, did, on the 
}j}th of January list privately fransmit to 
His Majesty a paper, bearing date -lli* I4th 
(day of October preceding, and purporting 
: to be a Narrative of his procee^ng^as CTom* 
'iiuioder in tCbief Of tth |«hd 

forces in the late Expedition to the 
and ttukt he withh^ all knowledgie 
of, both "kotti Hja lMh^estyVIditi^^ and 



SPEECH. 

• * 


SIK, 

• It ia oix intention io dehy the Honse 

but a very lime, and 1 amoerely believe 

that 1 fehall iHeratly fulm (hat intentton. Boi f 
entertain a mobt anxion* des»e te state th4 
grounds upon ahich 1 Kindi supjpoit the p«*eie»t 
question ; and my anxiety to do so bas received 
much additioiial Ibroe, indeed, ilte tnabner iti 
which the nMStion hal.been ofjoosedL by my 
Leariicid Friend on the other the House 
and by the Honourable Gentleman on the lolvat 
part of the row ik>m which I speak 
IQbt ijoestion is, in us very tiatnre and essenoe, 
of vital oetsequenoe to the eonstaiution t and the 
naatiwer in which it has been treated by the two 
Gentlemen, to whom I have referred, has ren-' 
dered it in that ttupec^ if posable, stilt md)Me 
ao.' X have no heiiteiiioii *m Myihg', that, if the 

* 9ia|iiiaa. 


a 


f iSt, )|«nita. 
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doctrine which tlwi^ have promulgated is acted 
upon in this House, there is a complete and 
entire end of the constitution of this free 
eonntrj?. ' ’ ' 

• I sincerely regret. Sir, that the Earl of Ghat-* 
ham is the person who Has &ilen into this most tui« 
fortunate situation. 1 regret that tiic predtoament 
in v\hich he ia placed compels me to pronounce 
his conduct to have been tliat wliich the second 
resolution expresses, in my cpinion, with perfect 
acairacy, and with most becoming moderation. 
1 have sometimes had the honour to meet that 
Noble Lord in society, where it was impossible 
not to be gratihed with his demeanour: and in 
the intercourse of buiSness, in which I have seen 
him two or three times, I liave fbund him most 
accommodating in point of access, most clear, 
distinct, and oitassuriiiiig in discussion. But 
when called upon •’«s a Member o( Eariiament, 
conscientioiisly and uprightly to form an ttpinion, 
and give a vote upon a motitm founded on tlic* 
conduct which’ the Noble Lord has pursued re« 
specting his Narrative, I have no cboioew~I must 
the fact fj^it stands, without dtmsidering 
who the actor was in the transaction, and^ d{* 
vesting myself of all individual bias, pronounce 
lay ofunion on the <}uestiou beftau us. 

in forming the opinion, which lam about to dew 
Uver, I hare made ii tpy l^usktcss to strip the subject 
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ofaUextt-audou^matteriandof «verythlp^ 
ing directly on the issue. With that view I lay onti^ 
of the question all that has been relied upon on thetv 
one side and the other, respecting the ifocts an^ 
drcnmstances wbidi Lord Chatham has given^; 
in evidence. 1 pot the disc (and that is all tlnrt" 
is necessary in the view which 1 take of this, in. 
tny conception, the most momentous constitu-^ 
tional question that haa hcen discussed in the, 
long period of my [public life) upon the facts that 
Ix)rd Chatham delivered his Narrative to the 
Kihg — that it is a public dociunent, containing 
an account of his conduct as Commander a( the 
forces on the late unfortunate expedition to the; 

. Scheidt-»and on His MiQesty's most gracions- 
answer to the Address of this House, stating iftlie 
circumstances attending that dclweiy^namely, 
its being given in the hiat instance, acoom-r 
panied by a desire, which is in the qature of - 
an sdviae, to keep it secret ; being token back-~- 
^elivered again-^nd then, by His Majesty’s 
Own act) ordered to be given to the Secretary of 
State. 

However, Sir, before I enter into the conBideran* 
tiomof the question to which those comtnunica^ 
dons, thus stripped of every concomitant incident, 
give rise ; 1 cannot help expressing my utter siMM 
fUfise and astomshment, that my Learnt FHcnd 

' * jtfr.SteplMn. 

» 2 
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a lancer of great knovledge, ability, aAd expe* 
rience^hat the Honourable Gcntlemao *, aa 
old Member of Parliament (uhom I have 
Icaowp for thirty yeara, and w|)ose diligent 9lt-i 
tention to his duty iu all that time I most m 
g)^eral recognise and praise), should ask, 
** f^iere is charter'^wbere , is tlie ststute-^ 

where is the written decree” which has been vio- 
lated by this proceeding of the Earl of Chatliam ? 
What ! when t^e great body of the municipal 
law of the country, tise common law q/'Sagiand, 
is technically characterised as utuvritiettf does a 
lawyer ask that question ? Wlien the gireat and 
most valuable part of the law of Parliament and 
of the constitution ha^never been inserted iu any 
charter, statute, or written decree, docs an old 
and experienced Member uf Parliament ask that 
question ? And are those Gentlemen yet to 
learn that it is from the practice o^J^rliament, 
from tli6 usage of our ancestors, conBro^edand 
perfected by the invariable usage of modern 
times, that we are to derive tlm law of Parlia- 
meht and of the oonstitution ? The practice dT 
the constitution forms tlic law of the constitu- 
tion. And if it shall appear that the proceeding 
of Lord Chatham, with res{>ect to this Narrative* 
was a violation of clear established practice, who 
can pretend to deny, that because the prinGt|4« 
* Afr.JEU#!, 



nirhich liM heeii vic#^ not 
charter f oi a ^utut^ or m a writiyt 
tberefo^ it wits ]>ot unoomtitutionall t 
uptm nays^f to ay thnen, tbirf the of 

Ifarrative to His A^sjeSty by LokI Cbiit^aw 
the advice to it secret— the 
and deliveHng it s^tn ; in shorty, that t|^ 
transaction w«» an uncqnstittniohid act. 

Sir, l ass^ ^is not ^ aathorlty of spe^ 
cuktive phiksophera dlripa^ but aa 

resting oh matter of r^gnised and wdU-asc^. 
tained usage — t^ be^looked for in this or 
in. that written d^ved from practice of 

high antiquity, wjhfirnoed and s^ctkned by tte 
uniform course of proceeding in the best moddi^'-* 
times, and happiiy^dSbrding at once the naoSt cef* 
tain protection 4o the person and dimity of tho' 
Soverdgn, and die tnoi^' perfect security to tbo : 
liberty of the «n1#5t. It is th» dear, right, 
midmost j^vileged systean* which 
^ur aniwtoi* cqntriyedi, emued, and ts^oyed ; and 
which IS p^c^iosed by thje motiots of-iB^ Honour* 
able FVieasd* to be maintahied — ;wlubh if ncft, 
asserted thk< cig^, ^y vote of this House, 
may h^ lost for e^* ' 

,Sir, before I enter ttppn the qnes^o ftaaip ^ 
immodiatei^ und^ the consideration of thq,! 

1 oanm^^^tlmkh .from, repfeliin^ ^e oto^-^; 
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ttnpfWBdeutecl (Joctnne tn^intaipc^ by liie Hp!|l 
Gentfesnan ^'^'-rtsfocthig^ advbe given- ta the Sp-i 
vereign — doctrine, I will v^ttfrie to toy, th^ 
ilioat -extraordinary that ever iv^ cicliv'ered in tfaj^ 
House. ■ Hoes the Honourable Geuden>ati' .se-» 
riously and conscientiously intend to inaintaUi t^at 
a minister, a peer, a privy counsellor, or other, 
person, may abroach tb(S King,, and instil had 
counsel into the royal tnind, and if that counsel 
is not fd^awed, thattha counsellor or adviser iS 
not guilty of a criminal act; of a gross violatioH of 
the constitutional law of th<e realm ; and ihdt Ite 

’ --nit/ . ? 

could not pmaishiM for such advice, though 
nothing followed upon the advice ? Let ' me cntrcsif 
the Honourable Gerftleman to look back to tlie 
history cif the countr)’, to those proceedings 
which characterized even jhe, least settled and 
most unformed periodR of dhf apnals. I will 
not cqnhne tl« licmdumble f^tlemaia to the 
prim^les or doctrines to whioh jthe Revolution 
gave ■ a more correct form and .aubstimce ; , kjolT 
before to thfe reigns of the Stuarts -f* look 

back almost to' the Conquest itself, to ^be aeras 
' pf fevdoritism immediately following event. 
Let him kx»k a little later, to the reignS |Ed- 
WiSrd II. and Richard 11. ; to those times, when 

in. the 


the minid^ of the Ctown pieui^ poison 




lioval eiu? •— liie , proce^i*^ tuti^ 
upon tjib act tbaA. ; W but . on advice nc^ 

acted ; atw^i^ep let hiiti say whether it is 
not a cl'^r and 'well<-ascei'tai tied pfiinciple '-of the 
ctinstitotidn, that to ^iv^ bald counsel tp the 
King is. not in itSj^f at|d by its^f most criminal 
against the' State j prosccutohte.jSpd punishable 
^reprding to practice gnd uskge .of Parlia- 
ment. If^it w^te.btVelriii^:''! Jv.oui^ 
alioilld we come 'at' anjf ^iiCy Sdvi^ without 
coupling an act the' advice > Let me. 
hovv*t}ie state he prpl^t<^ against dte poi- 
son which might his ihfuWl m^ royat minder' 
arid which ihight^ at an lUK^hnect^^nd distant ; 
iuterval, be cs^ed into execution^ in « manner ■ 
and by measdteS, th^ niost ruinous^. and. deshups-, 
live, and rendei^, by lapte of time, almost .tur''- 
capable bf'disi^ei^V*” ' " ’ 

Suppose, for inl^ju^j'ahx person wete.^ ha$e 
as to SdviSe the by. his" own 

■ S(rspen<ttt|^e.,:llai)^'^it:pus 
King, ktid^w^ tetitei', ^d vjre^ingfhi^ ^nstitpA 
tkjB more thp adviwr,; f^j^ted tfaait pdvic^^^ 
and, thop^Acc^j^riied withen ip)tipcMon,j^ 
secrecy, that the', adviser bec^eJj^ijicwra 
auyoite doubt d^t ] aitch bdv5<^ 
subject of 'parii^e^^ty' prosecdti'cwi1i*'f^^’;'’'’;^e^'' 
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prov«fl» be ftdlowed with condign pwniehmeat h 
I'he case is too Clear to admit of • qaestjon> 

Bat this is not all—^adge the doctriiHe 'of the 
Honourable Gentleman by the analogy of ’the 
law 6f high treason-^Dd the laws of treafioti ft-' 
quire that the intention of the traitor sbouhi be 
carried into <d^sct, in orcfer to constitute that 
heinous crime f Does the law w'ait'tiU ahe tmitor s 
hand shall hewe lofMlegti * the Monarch's sacred 
person in the dust ? Does it permit him troi- 
toTDUsly and rudely break that link of safety, 
the royal life, which protects us qlH whose sa- 
cred pa’si;^ is fenced round by extraordinary 
laws, to unite aud h»it together the whole social 
and poKtical fi’ante of the state ?—the law, 
thus rendering tlie mere 'intention to kill, the 
crime, and not the actual murder, as in the case . 
of pnynte men — thereby seeming the body of 
tire state from danger of sudden change, and 
from diSfsoYtetlon, the natural and probable eft^t— . 
of it. Slwl! it be said then, that the intention 
by secret and evil adiice to beget evil ants, s^ich 
aaay overwimlm tlbe sacred febtk; of our laws and 
aubvert oar liberties, shall be less pfotected ; or 
that the intention, in that case, shall notbe eqni- 
telent in eriniinahty to the act whkdi it is meant 
to excite f 
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Sir> 1 believe 1 ooght in boiSoe tnea$uife to b9|| 
pardon of d&e House for havi^ fo long 
upon e sulbgect whidl is not perhaps strictly ocm- 
nected with the maaii question. But I opuld not 
permit such dootpne to go un«nswere^» espe> 
ciaQy when falting frOln n person wlitose and 
experience u» a Member of Parliament nught 
give cun'ency to pritu^iples subwkrsive of the con» 
stitutiotiii odd utterly incopi^tent wk^ the safety 
of the state and the*A 2 K! 4 l|||n copointry. 



Sir, I Imve already said, tlwt all the evideooc 
which 1 require to enable^e to dc^de, thik the 
conduct of JLord Cbatlram, in the inatance in 
question, has been nnconstiUitional, is the Nar- 
rative of that Noble Lord, giving an account of 
the manner in which lus discharged a grest public 
trust, coupled with Ilis Majesty’s most gracious 
answer to the Address of tins House*: an anauser 
which, I will venture to say (owing to the ex- 
traordinary conduct of Lord Chatham), is with- 
out prcce^nt in the records of Parliament t not 
only , in '4he Correct and constitutional mra 
which has succeeded tl>e Ilevoliitipn ; but if) all 
that long and less formed periqd of our porlia- 
mentary history which preceded it. From that 
answer we learn, tjhi^when Lord Chatham de- 
livered this o^cud, nis public document to the 
* c 
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Kiogt in which be asserts the ccMwetness of bj« 
own conduct, and impeaches that -of the paval 
department ; he ddivered it to His Majesty, ac» 
coii|panicd with advice to hoop it mrei ; and 
ootmngly, until it was asked to he delivered tiack, 
it retnamed secret. Sb tfiat from the 1 5th of 
January to the Hth of February, during a whole 
month, all the other confidential servants of the 
Crown wei'e entirely iMorartt of tfiis most im- 
portant cOihmttni^tjkiiK'' , * , 

Sir, it does seem to roe most extraordinary, 
and, I believe, hithertii[|>it has been unhcsird of In 
the conduct of publicrifrairs, that a person, sent 
in the chief command of an expedition, should 
rcUirn from his eonwnand, and that months 
should elapse after his return, during which nei- 
ther he should temler, nor the King’s Ministers 
rei|uire, an account of his conduct, and of his 
iransactiptis in that ^xmimand. When the Noble 
Earl came back from Zealand in Sqitember, it 
might be difficult for him in the dissolved, dis-" 
ordered, and distracted state in which the Cabi- 
net then stood, to know to Whom he was to 
address himself. But when Lord Livi'rpool was 
appointed Secretary of State for the ViPfcr Dapart- 
ment, when the Right Honourable Gentleman • 
was induced by his lo}alty to accept of the situa- 
tion (as he has termed it) Of Frime Ministers 
when those two persons wdte tbus invested with 
* Mr. Psree^. 



tbe chaim^l^r of . t| 




Crowi^, why .di4 Lord; 

CS»BUiiaTO;^?n, accoi^^^ hi^ ^vice*? '^ Por 

thipg that jiijpp<a.r8^ the^di^’ JTOt tj 

that nio^ impoftoat-J^ty^f 

Lo?d Liyegjopl has pot even .no\f ta*^ any si^, ■ 

to call iij^ Ixjirdi<(i^t|i^^ '»ii th^ ah« 

acoordmg;'ta4:lM^«^^’^^^ 

under* sign-' . him.^^aa'^. 

Secreta^ of State,. ,*<^. ^ the ilis- 

chajge of this,gntfat jmblj^l^ty i» ttiisi I believe, 
the greatest, fndj I ,ain; s ^^ .the most unfortu- 
nate expedition that <Jy^- feft; tit® shores 
country, sesnrs to haii«,.b^n passed over .by 
King’s Ministers without, inqat^j iotb, the. ; 
tails of it, as if.it ha^ JSPt.h^o ,® sphject of most^ 
anaious public cooijprp, an^ ope fw which^^te^ . 
are most deeply re8{wnsible. Kay».S*', 4'^t **; 
still more ostfapi^mry, those Mini^«^^tho^ 
fpnfidential SeiyaQt* of the Kin-jj,; ibstt^ 
considerj^ th<?<p»hrm4»e©o«h.t of ti|e aVid^ 

transactiotis, of .a |^bUc oiRcer, iti: a jireat-coth-f 
Huuid, ..fl^^.it;' ma^er for public account, ha;^^ in ’ 
principle that , rj^ulates |he, 
govoFOmeiit ¥ 0 ^ free country, ^j^re^nted th^; 

matter conpeetedt'*^:*^. 



lit 

mattef fif«t came^befom the i^9e, Oii'i tnotion 
for au A(k)M!^s to the Kin|f^ to comcnuoicate 
every thing that respected tiw transacttoo ooder 
consideration, the ' Seaaetary Of Stote for 
; the* Home Pepariincat (tnast wonderful that 
' such things should be attempted !) had the bold** 
ness lo ai^ue the matter, as if tlie coramonications 
of a public officer to the*’Kitt^»' respecting the 
execution of a p^iibltc iHimmand, were of a pirate 
nature anaiogoas to the private concerns of His 
Majesty; and that JthQfin who asked farther .in- 
formation on the subjipt were proposing to search 
His Majesty's private eOa'Utoite. 

Sir, I am sure th^ the indelicacy of such a 
search nevesr entered the mind of any individual 
here. God forbid that tliere should not be the 
most sacred respect for every thing that relates to 
the private affairs and domestic condems of our 
Soverei^. I trust I a*n the last person to enter- 
taJn or promulgate a doctrine tlmt could intrenclv 
in the smdilest degree, upon tlie most inviolable 
security to His Majesty's private rqmsitories. 
The veneration ffir the person* and'* dbaracter 
of His Majesty, which is entertained'Hiroughout 
the iMdioo, ensures against sneh 'a violation of all 
deceni^; smd ffie particular oircumstanoen, in 
adiidl}' I km known to stand, will ensure mii' f 
trul)t» s^'nst the pos3ih||e hhputallan' of any 
thing hut the trmst profoiid|| iitspect hod' attach- 



li'; 

cannot. as thejr 

are, be M (^r..ai^'fiai^.<U^.' 

tinction ^e(wectivtb^4|M3bc ;j|OveiHf|fteint( of the > 
:in^r^ 3 r and 4be ,|»t:ivatc^ concern ^e Mqi« 
»8i)Ch. • -,. .'... ,: . „• ui. ' 

1 do titen most, jbd^y and ;st$ftd^ly deny.^l^ 
the d<^t)?ae, contend^ for on 

in the 4ffl&M:itution of tPus oounti^,«;,4^' 1 
tltat it ^ QfKK)^tituii(aital^.a^ thgt Kins 
(( spea^i}f4hdj|pt@lceof K^igeneraily, acotmiing 
to ihe constitution <^]^i}g%nd).can have a j^vatip: 
repository for a public p^»er^ that this is a 
position adverse to the vei^j essence oC^t^ con- 
stitution, and has ^^ so ih al! times of our ; 
history— that tlie gre^ security of this free 
try, as it rettpects the royal pow» and authprity^'^f 
is, thtjit the. King does no public act Of Kims^f f 
but that bfe fctf .by thjf advioe of>,lmown add; 
sworn counsd^eda^ who, are respmB^ble to thi,s| 
House, and to d*® country, for drdr adwKC— 
th^pefore^ and dl accounts <3C those 
acts g^vd>j|y thtHJe who are appointed to thedis- 
0|)sa^,pf|mt^ld|SdK!S-^n shc^^ that all public 
transiHstious of tin he c^dldr^that thep 

<^l»et be the subjec^^ concedban^ j that-thi^. 

bp, coiQiuv|aci^ under foyt^t^fons and 
ad|yii^^,^\isieprp^ WtMn.osb' 



{)ass fthdNc^^nat c^jpte 

is knmm io iW li£!Oi^tittitioa»: 
ciai coorae secures to ttiis ^kwiic 

of its great inqu5sttori#^iw«r, afoivjIegK 
v?hich has ab'eays existed; and whkii' is .iiinite^ ' 
only by the discretion of the House. So 
this undoubted 'ri^t to iniqmre mtd, tttocoh- 
■* duct of the exe«it«ve o^c»»,.of,the Own, 
thus all the 

parts of tW (Hceoutive gSfvetmnent pass 

in ^ usual, the aora(|Stomed>’ and well-kncwn 
oiSciai channels- '^*1 ^ .secret; .aCominunioation 
•ndjids is the subject ^ Our Jitesent; otwsid^- 
tion, wthf every act of a sinMlar kind, I there-. 
fate assert to be fto^ly iooemsistent with tl\p 
cl^r and indfeputaW^ charsw^btipS' of the con* 
stitution whidi must never be lost s^ht of in 
the consideration of this sub|eot :i^ mean the 
irrespoibibility of tlie King ; the responsib^ty of 
Ministers; and the inquisitorial' powet of the 
Hou'^eof Cwbmons. 

Thbi the system of the King actii-^ by adWep 
in the government of thereal«i||l,e8d NiOg» 
cotda%' to die constitution, ipcapablp 0<f arting 
but by adiice of public , respepwide- wkhsens, is 
praotka) coo8titUt«Mi,of tbiS‘ ooontry, i^ibody 



help repeftti^ it 

in. whatsdej^ei prittm. we find 

it .dedattd !die d^li^Hnii; a pah^^ 
respecting' a disdbui%e a ^#Hc doty to His 
Maje^j^ under the seslatKi^advicie jpf .eet^ecy, an 
that it shall not find its way to tbe^fiKKnistOmed 

other oonfidci^fial servants ^^ocmstibitioiMl 
My answer is dlwhicdlji^hif^. 
tutional dismacter of'lS^t ^ ie nfirtf fotind. 
in any charier m . n»y^ ^rtntufe, m in any 
written decree^ itotthat ais.| p^ tter Of tovadal:^, 
ancient, and’ indefiHe tisa^, it is against thO' 
practical constitution: Of the etatpntry ; and that 
the practice of the constitij'^cm c^m be tnadle aa 
clear, as c^rtain^ an#<‘as intell^ibte, as if it weie 
emblazoned in black and white in the most dis- 
tinct and legible characters. . . ■ !, 

I do not mean, Sir, in proving and iUustrating 
this from Instory and authorities, draw 1^. 
House into mihi^e considerations ^ol' detallv 
into deep antiquadan investigation. Such 
cussion isnbt Well suited to this place, smd, for- 
tunately, it » not necessary to this sub^c^j ilt 
which (a^ iU those general rules and regulationa. 
which iare best caicukted to govern afod . direct 
coo^i^ of ihankind> foots by whtcb the^ waOi' 
esfoitshed are won 4m0wn, plain, and iiieontfdi. : 
veiiiblev They inay^>f|^doubt, beniadeol^^ 
.fwarpart »Ni»> M fo wwyt -' 



' ' ' 

i^ar^, ‘?®ta»|^,but tfiey 

are matufipt J^'^neral a^jio^^lar 

All tbt)Siey^io:'itnow,j&if^tJtt«^ 
ijateip (no^ 3o\y^11 undf^tioc^^. ajod J6o Sr^ly 
^tab)ished)j k*)Ow tliat ibc; B^s of 
vere sown in ilie (^1i^ .jp^rioda of thf Et^^i 
constitntton^ a^ .|||i|4t. gradimUji grown 

Ito.slrep^h aiid jS^grlfeoti^ lije rcsponsiliilily^d’ 

,b^g^ 0 ^gi*^% to 
the ^OnselJ^r. AnxJl^reQn wf»o 

h|is eyer^t^ned l^rtl Coke’s /ourtb. Institute, 
k^ipws t|i»t. the o^l'of Privy C^un^jlor l)j>by J^ 

’ .’that it ,jc«r- 
to.tbe .^iote of legal, metnoiy $ 
]^;gyirai; o|pr:^ of Council isi|n 

fluent an^ w||^A^wn of|epj which bas pMied 
id^i^.all thujt ^ifne, therediy affording direct evi- 
dence of the very early inatityition of resppnaiWe • 
■f^nnsellors to.the Crown} shewing that M^pHn. 
0p]e of i^oi^biiity in the public and 

^orn .j^vllejca is an inherent, pait of the con- 
j$t^|ieni and evincing thaf ^^rei is no period 
pf Aur l^tbry when the ^yer^g^,j^^ld, ac^rd- 
i|j|g ,4p, ‘d»e law and constiUitidn,.j^'^y Blip^elf 
nr: the public concerns of ibf 4ipg^>e|gr. ^ajt that 
ibe piddhs; ai^rs of tlje atate.; 0 ijgh^ always to 
^ye been a<|pinifiter^ by the advice qf ^rt^opor 
sible swan} dsicers^, name tbeylbi^ht 

be <adled#». . ^ 
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But, iti 

answer to epeooh' of mj X!lMrne«d 

Friend*)* i|(a expecta- 

tion of ta)rat1saolm)y Ibt^mof him, Smd wbidh 
it gave me, for 'many reasotis, most pecuMar jp^ea- 
sum to heat), tHat the Cabhfet is of modeni date^ 
and isf^hemtore no the ouiKVtitcition ; and 

that cnnduetiug thf? exootttive government of tlw 
country by a <>hinai i^not dierefore' be • 

foonOed upon a« eatHl^^ing the pnK^Sde of the 
constitution. iSure^, Sir, thh Honohrable Gem* 
tieman cannot'think that ^ ^ io be put dtipm 
widi a word, or to he div^sd from 6ae pcwtC^HiB 
by a mere name. Surely, Shr, tm does sot mean 
to argiie, that because the na!^ Of Cabinet did not 
exist till comparative^ modem timea, diat, in rah- 
stance, ihe thing has not always existed « a fun- 
damental ]nrt of the great system of execiAive 
responsibility in the practical ctostihoilion *of l^it 
Gentry ? Does the jkonowable Gentleinan mean 
to say that the period can be named in which the 
King of England has ever, aocording to the <x>n- 
fititution, acted of bis own personal authority in 
public affairs t and that he has not always had 
responsible, Iwom JSifembers of his Privy Coun- 
cil to advise bitlai* King has, at all timea, 
especially if the Privy Ck>un^ w^ nutnemha, 

l‘ 

*Mr.SaalM< y f Mr.Boaithsia. 
i 0 


I 



‘fS 

«elecled CodM alvri^w 

select^ tertnlxi pt^eom'i^ thia(t <2(WiU9l, in 
he woec f)Urtkni)ii)y,nojitfid|ki» and ^ whiMte od^ 
%'tce he more particiSftrly Adl!iad^*i Ithat seketion^ 
in a bad itunse^ aa In the rtigti of Charles ihe 
Sepond, when niieo» wUhout character w |Jn*i- 
ctple, n'ere ehcheii by that Prince to advise htoi, 
was nidk^-named a CaM-^rom the first letters of 
thti nadtes of those who traavposed it ; in the 
good sense, an*d, ncrw>a'days» it is oniinarUy callod 
.a Cabikbt t bot, in reality and manbstanoe, it is 
n sdection of the Council, which baa, hi all 
t^esj been known to the law.apd the constitution ; 
the essence sod character of which cannot be 
varied by the des^datiou ^ven to and wbidhi, 
.therefore, shotirs n^y Learned Friei^l^ to l»ve 
been perfectly oomtot in bis view, and that the 
Honoondile Centleman Under a mistake, 
has had reooiarse to a modem phrase in order 
to anbvert an ancietit system > Sir, I have already 
said that thk system of selection of re^JonShle 
sworn counsellors, as adviters of the Oown, is at 
undent as the niooaichy itself* At the jperiod 
suoaeedti^ the OtNiquest, when the charter^ of 
our liberties were exacted fioan the Cbo^, the 
systetO pioviukd. I>urii^ ^e rdigins Han- 

* * 

•V 

* Sse AppeadU C* . f S«« Aj^tnidlx C. 


tag^Msts it 

VmoB$v>T rliat iNiCft a<dt:;^Ni}^ in 

^e mcKt 4istnict fl|,1like‘n(iig)aB 

the weak and 

ticularly m ^IwaetHf £d«i«rdtjwf^^ 

«ni the Second (td vNhW 
bad oocasjop to eaiat), th» 
vereign wcre^m<«l iwjpqotti^lif ’ 

Partmnentt^-Mbcita lA 

distinct charaaten^ Vy fnd wrtl. 

aaoertained ovett oota^ hantNd dokvH hi* bithfry* 
as transacted fay oqt a<i|fa^otf» aid iteai^ttised* 
cionAnned, and foiimeAlolh tff ibair ^ste-^ 

rity — shovnng at bne view tba i^<;|ponaibt|ity' cf 
the King^'a advisers^ tfatk imiponatbipty of the do- 
vereign, and the im|id»licri8bpi»^ patbuaent 
—the three grand and Icaditi^ feallDWis of ^ Con* 
stitution, of whub«asl havea!raA(j^^al4’^btvdt < 
never lo% eighty fait always rooB^pdii)ii^ aSk 
nictit which binds t<!)getiier and aeewiil the bssb 
monarchy of tfan?» great and ctviliand country*. ’ 
Look now^ Sify to die next ma if oor hiaUn'yt 
and yon wilt dnd, ifaity amfabtaU tfac blood that 
was shed In the Contest betii'ccn lluj l^bu^es of 
Torlc aiKlLatxnMtcr, ihe acme system prevailed ; 
and thus it is estahlisjtod that tlv^ra never was a 
jpedod when this system of respob^tbl|!(y tu the 

*♦ ier^tpjwBdk tl. * 

^9 % 



advim o(P tiii( Orpwn 4<4 not 

ecutive of the ooiii^try, aiid iiiva*' 

liabl^ iMftio <MMrt t^^ho^totioh of England* 

tlw the Boom of Tudor» 

|(hDiiicau^$ 'sdiiidi it jjs iintoeoMeatir V> htojpi heps 
So invest^, tc^ hot w!l||fph «re known to e^’ory 

person a^uainted thehij^oiy oftbe OQuntiy, 

the Crown was extsey th^ Snct the Parliament 
nothing. perioii of aaspen<- 

iiSon of'tl^e origMi tpi^lUiitiona} functions, 
^bich 1»|| t^ed tia, mislmjl numy in the just 
oonslderatiott pf the cpi|stUution of £ng1an4,^aod 
to give A hilse impresii^on of our original rights, 
the of office ^whtch has uUimattily ren> 

dered tlW ve^ionsihility of the King’s adviser*, 
the irre^ionsl^ity of the Sovereign, and the m- 
qtnring power pf this House, so certain, so in- 
di^utame^ and. so perfect) was gradually and 
impercepdhly forming into regular shape, and 
by di^roes ntonghc to Uiat pitt^ of correctness 
and accuracy, which better days, quieter times, 
and more enlightened disimssion, him made the 
sure and easy tiieans of extending freedom to so 
large a mass of mankind. If you will look into 
the hlstoiy of the great offices of States you 
mil find that it was during the Tpdor tyranny (a 
most extraordinary and unlooked-for oocurrenoe) 
that the hitherto shap^ess official tmws first h^;an 
to assmne a more regu)^ fbnn and meffi^s 



It 

that 8lElll^li|fili^ 

einid alt the vkriiMia tW 

effioial 8y«lm efih 
perfectiO0r^|ltif ^dSfiiAt^ 
on thepaii;tdf 

Ia«t ao correctly fbthwSd, tUd llat^ 
as to be the HieAt'’ ^ 1|^ 

Kjng, and a grandthctiivfl^ ol^Khe tleedo^'j^ flih 
pecftle*. lie SecafejM^^ «r|M bed ^ 
originally been no mnnsiNthllf ailtd 

dteesera of (he >«di^|Mwdry 

greftt ofEoers of glmj^^*M^gnajt 

responsMide^i^ Ihe 063 ce df?t2Ni|llME»1^ iimfy 
daring thoae perioda* hrouSb^ h^i^y ifi'to 4l£if 
present sh^. The <:Hffil!oe<*6f Tnsa** 

sorer, or J^rst Ooinftii^ttk>t^ IVstaMisyv' 

rame to be a matter i%|^)er fixed qj^mtijU 
ment and establishment/*' *1119 eilSipe*^Jf 
High Admiral, Or* ^1^ 

Admiralty, tbesatho. 

of State, the skme* tfiroitr iaslofifi tl;p 
regular iteJedSon of ’didy I^Mt» titose|g|ib«t cdi 
fiees of trust, teepl!eMfi)%i|^> 4 ^(}d state, whidi 
are now, end haee*lbr a tiifitg^pedod per» 
fecdy«ndcompleidy ftnrt^ sramiegii^Hy i|t> 
pointed to di9c!iiaij^'‘^dhd‘ tjlstik ot^ 
and to advise ^he doveri(^. On die ^^a^qfioW- 
ment^tn ehoib office |»y the Kan^, 

* 8c«A|!t>ei«fixB> 



^ --- - *1 - 

tmbrot (fl^«tlke Pd^y CoUnolf; 9nd, «» 

1|fBiH)«fe<|ljh^^ fldvM« df , titft 

^^HfiMtSk am KKiSffi^i^C^Nnff. 

la thte KftlMttWr, thi$ isdperdejwtfMe couiw, 
tfctt atQii^fthydo^ Wll^ s^ht&ki (tf ! 

m^f twt l^lo««ki fite^wjpHfieiiHdn) wa» bha^t to 
p»xl$xifym'>^ thn^'pai'^g!»tat bot before the 
JBievioiudon it iMtospirod and Unless form, 
«al^eot«t!o violatit^ by the* f<i%ning Monaieh, 
tvhile the p(aiir$’'4AC’jp!tar1iaiHN^ vnme not aitViiya 
imapaHy diieetot^ to oeMunteraot the iohrUiigementi 
«ttd «vl)^^lhe of those i^oinMd by the 

Oown ’net ehlptoi^ *<4 ^ bines ready to make 
the duties of tWir yield to the «riit of 

the Sonsreig^, jMsd to'^iecomo the base iastru- 
nwnts df l!jliMnnj|r,4|teito^ <Sf being optight advi- 
eefSr 1%at great 

obd weg^lcw^ mfused life and soul into 
>thia we^MGseibedy <bilt hitlierto tnanitnato frame. 
'Xi(>eu 4 ihb bMt t|{pi«ss}ng«of ftie 3iii of lUg^ts 
l^«e qfsrtei&Qr «i|ii4%o|rr to the edbrta of Bi»- 
lieiiHpbh^ifim its independ* 

10 ^' by '.hOasKO^ %dbe < dbatseler * i^ its 
,tii«mlxito» oowSroMsd tegi^klMd the dtaereet 
Iwt fito memae ci tWinqubiii^tb^ fooctiotis of 
JIB(! 9 M|e a( Coimnoiu. Tbm ft ftps that the 
Lcharactei^ of those who were employed in the 
PpiudMIks service* secu|ipd tb|ii just of 


tad «stal>lish^ th«i great 4(m^ of ivit> 
•pon&ibihty oo a ftror ai^, uw^lte«al^ g, 
posi>tion riom wlnt^h Itt <&p1a<;i(4Kl|iN|l^ 

House docs its doty, ^ut i^«. jtho vtoSatiK^o^ <1^ 
system thus ircogmsed in aiKaen^si^ tips ]mi> 
tised in modern times — if a distioct ic^.sobyeii- 
ing ilia es.alilished;, tQvar%id>la” eops^ of 
cisl commuintcation by offidifd dcpxmeat;, Is fser» 
niitttid to pass nncensiired^ tjbe kttie of 

the executive govemmeot of j^f^aod Is at «ti 
end. On the oootraiy, if a private and sodtet 
coiAmunication to tbe Kibg of public nuttter'is 
condemned as adverse to tbc clefr and invariable 
practice of tlie constitution^ weare safe. 

Sir, the course taken by the Eatiof Qiatham is 
as injurious to the inquiBitorial power t^diis House 
as it is to the 4^’stem of the executive govnenneiit 
itself ; for instead of beb^ aide to the 
lie acts of the state tbroogli tbinr accustomed 
channds, we shsSI wmain ignOramt of«iihat Idle 
public acts are, or where tlie pvAiihe dbciimailts 
are to be found ; wHiMtss, if tbw wdH- 

knovrn, and kxi|g>esta|ili8Hed offiebd system isad> 
tiered to, mformatioai and inquiry tan proceed 
with ^?ettainty and without Obstritct&Jn. But, 
Sir, if the public doottidiBiits of the kingdohi ere 
to be lock^ Up in secrecy ift the private )repo^« 
toryof the Kingv andi^ acemto them shut out, 
there is net only an end of the great system of 
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dSNftl reiift^sUiifU^jr «ad it« fiontrotttnqi' coma^ 

of IWliiniiettt; ( Im|| 
<11111' intwt wei^ {MM|ile ^ 'the eonititiAkiii 
Honoun^ 'Bi^A «ti4er tiie 
Ijiillciyi^ hitf M> jttt£^re6n«d»'wi|t be >liidien to 
'm fbuntbtdop";^ tbdf pHoci^, iSxat tke 

Mfitg eSm^d» 4 

fallttdiflOMpNk^ tiae 'OonvtitotiaB, in ev«^ 
dboebttt^Mbl^ it^is ini down, «t s first and 
ikft 4is * XIog fan do no wAmg ; 
«nd il stidHito coo, (Wine it not for the strange 
«m 1 mibesidHdr monner m'‘which this ({uestum 
tuts bide dealt eith, that it would be 4i»0Bt «b> 
sotid to Mtiupcm tl^ t^riipiis topic fiar ti coe- 
nMsijli4 iliKifer to att bear whedier 

th^inkt^rnyve tsugtit in ealrfy youth, 
«ttd onr idfildren. And ^ 

. »M 1 now 10 be ot^ed opon in this enhght- 
ei#d ^pe, iiiiMdii4'<4oligi^^ essenbly, after 
hiai)|g UoaiMNl tieae prioio^ies in my early 
faoaad i&nift in tbia House ibr tbirty- 
Wx Ifa^ycnd'Ondti^^ at ittvati^e and leading 
fdiiidiDdi li -j^ahiAnd dold^ as that I hear myself 
stow <| tii | : tng ‘‘i4 df * wn I now to called 

'ttpcHCt, tb'pflMO this iXW dP ^ tional maxim to the 
lintise, when we hac^ dnly to open the C!om* 
incaita^ of filadcidn^ to sse^ that wiieu he 

« ib. Jothnnane* t Aj^xndix f. 

+ 





)i "bift 
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as 

i ^viisordimi parts of the tuac^iiue it 

; iri^i perfect smootlincss and rcgqilar4y* 
; the pnrcst system of freedom with the 

; most eaecvtive authonty that ever 

fhlessed thf pivUifsed ^urid, ipr wa^ ever m ati^y 
tgc or onunpy tuttiBhdpd qvor so large a portion ^ 
thp hMum psoa* Whether tiie cepresentativ^ 
fatMy iff It JlitUk, more or a UtUc km correct^ 
If imtsuMir this imhsideratlibn^Whether it should 
hp neqdffnd Qtore so, is not npw the qijes* 
ffimi. 9ot I miert, that the grand and fun-' 
-flamieiitid prinoiflm on which we have oOmbioed 
<the i»ily ioptmice m the histoty of the wofld) 
idvM ffod fKihttosl hreedoip ^ ^ haod^ atid 
* pownrfa l exeeiMive goyemmeot txi the other, 
rest, mlwly and prinppally upon the maxim that 
lAe i^ing een d» no inroi^pp-fOttt of wfakh the ze- 
qwnaihdity pf the ICk^'s adyiieita~<4be nfsoassity 
of puhhp dooumehts-^'^hc aheence of aU seraot 
adffkti Mid secret pounpits'— the obligation oo all 
mmcmUv^.qiSeiwa to make their communiostions 
to impwdi Sdmlstitiv-*«nfd the great superintend- 
ing higidiitom] autiiority of this House, nepessar 
lily and* ooqueftionably Mile* Whatever there- 
fbee has n tendency to ip'&ingc upon, or to de- 
stroy, this attnhute of the Sovereign, IIIS P£R- 
FECTfON, » dcbtructi^e of the oonstitiition. 
Shali it then be said, Sir, as the I^med Gentle- 



Allan and the Henonrehle G^ntlortiilKli * have infr, 
gtjked, that kIm aet of the Bari of Qmtlia«iii>; iii 
delivering Ml l^arrative ttithe ii 

conifStutaonid i X)6ea not siie^ m ae| 
violate, directly vhltae^ thtd^aeet ihaxftt 
I have been endeavonrini: to'eidatge 
enforce ^ CJoes it ^ot destfhy fheil^ddal add W 
i^xmsible, and eatabliah an rntgiMi ittii Wvdi* 
npon^te, fl^atem ? Doea it not, %y e ttiot fe aig tiib 
Gommunicarion ftrons ^ arid 

placifig thd Sovee^gn'ifi a pt>e dieaB ithli‘ttekhei^ 
to Ihe eoit8titatkni,iii4ce^ hirii )iabiat6 be ofa^edf 
to act wichont acr adviser? this AM Itovnc^o 

dkiteretoltofthe tntnsactkmvridehvtoa^ 

and does it notlnritdes^bytitodnoonsfhrita^^ 
inlfinction of secw<gp> 1^ adbet eonfldeatial 
advisers of the Ctown iQmtWdt of those freelB aad 
ciscemetanocs, on a hnow^K%BofiS!ldch4hsllt ic^' 
nion must be dnmMMh and their oMnwMd ^ dhsh' 
Sovereign depeod>h &> that ih% aoaettvhkh* 
at once interferes ’trith the offiniai ; era* • 

barrasses die iiMjatring {toner of this Betoto'll ia<4 
fringes the great maxUli'thsl^iha drd% i#to tb no 
wrong i and, lastly, illdud^W’ Writ 
verted tiot mtroduees into the jjpaoofttBiii$i dt <1tMi 
country that most tiMMei and rieiioniiltBtiraMi 
of all practices, a Mdubk generitowat, hrhhte 

* Mr. Sivpbctvsiki Mr. ihsdd * 
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one set of or one maft, ia to advise, and 
another set of men are to act and be re&pdnsihhs. 

When I say that this is the immediate, dtd 
neOAMary fnd mischievous efiect of what has been 
done ; 1 to have it understood tiuit I am not 
one of those who have 'or ever had any belief in 
the secret induence, which has been so much 
rested njxm by some Gentlemen in the course^of 
this d^teussion, referring to the scefet influence 
of the late lirl of Bute— Ou, the contrary, I ut- 
teriy dislM?lieve it. I have been very many ytears 
an observer of the transactions of men in this 
country — I have, during all that time, lived in the 
greatest intimacy with the family of that Noble 
Person— -I know their obaracter to be that of the 
most perfect veracity ; and' relying upon my own 
observation and knowledge of public men and Mi- 
nisters, and upon the veracity to which I have 
aHnded, ,I am most decidedly of opinion, that the 
secret influence, «'hlcU has been so often referred 
to, had no existence*^ : and that, from the year 
1765, when the old Duke of Cumberland advised 
in fnnnii^ the Ministry, the Earl of Bute never 
had any the least connexion, directly or in- 
directly, public aftoirs. 

But my ojnnion respecting the secret influence 
of lArd Bute has, in my way of viewing the 
snorim befpre os, no i^ifluence uhatever. I 

*6e« Appendix G. 
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oomider tlie qaestioiil (if 1 may be allowed to say 
to) in a more pmnt of view, as it regards 

the constitolioii ; and, as in practioe, tending to 
form* nay as actually iorming, the nxMit rainous 
of all systems, a double goveramenr-t— with all the 
evils of ignorance and counteraction wbidh be^ 
bang to that deplorable system. 

But, the name of Mr. Pitt is invoked wltli 
a to creSite an influence in lavour of this' 

act of his brother the Earl of Chatham, if 
Mr. Pitt, if now living, would hatre defended 
or his sanction to this proceeding. Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox, aiast are in their graves, but 
are we therefore to lose all sense and knowledge 
of the practice of the constitution ? Are wc to 
be idle and indiflhrent, oatf make no research to 
learn that which they knea’ ? Is it lit or just 
to siqjpose that Mr. Pitt would have sacrifoed, 
even to a brother, his unvaried and well«asc^- 
tained constitutional opinions on this Subject? 
On this subject, Mr. Pitt’s opinions were de» 
dared. They were uniform, from his earliest 
youth, and acted upon to his last hour. It was my 
fate to differ very widely, upon great and leading 
publiq points, with that great man ; but of tbit 
1 am sure, that no c«te who observed the whole 
tenour of his public life can doubt that he would 
have reprobated, in the strongest manner, thill 
unofficial commuDicarion>^hi6 passing by the 
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regular eslabUshed channels of re8pansibilitj(«~M 
this secret communicaktion to the King upon » 
public sohjeot^this aot of establishmg a douUe 
g^vcriHn«n(H~tbis course bf which Uie official and 
confidential advisers of the King were kept igne^ 
cant of the tacts on td\ich they were to advise their 
Sovereign. As to the other great end ilhistrkifte 
person^ Mr. Fox^ 1 fived vtith him tor many, mltoy 
years in the atmoetpriimtefiriendehifiii, and ffie fttosti 
unreecrved confideaceieomptumcetion, and comei-» 
dence on public sbidects. * I*shall therefore eey^ 
more of bis c^nione, then that I am confident ;ffiat 
I have not expressed ottet sentiment (hat would 
not perfectly acomd with bis jnst and profoundi 
views of the oonstitsation of this country. 

Sir» ffiere now radtaias of this momeAtoto 
qisesHrm but one topic tmtonched i end Abet 
Is, the evil effects iei practice attending suoh 
a course as the delivery of (he Narrative by the 
£afl of< Chatham. Fortonatc^y, Sir, H is ndt 
necessary to tsavel out of the &cts wbidi the 
transactions respecting Ibis matter affivrd, its ut^ 
der to tBoatmte' tihis mtsdiief. The J&aai of 
Cbathato returned feom the isle of Waicheren in 
Septembers and, most iwaccountable deaerti^ of 
du^t the B%htXibnotMvdkleGendeinan opposite, 
the Prime Minister, tbeSecretary of State for the 
War Department, Lord Liverpool, asl hare a!« 
ready ai^, never rqjpear td have issked him ffir an 

t 
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apco^at of the (»vises af bis U! sqcoess, or oflhh 
state of the forces which he left behind him. 

Ixird Cbftthsin, however^ thbsihs it j&eoesmry 
to compose^ for bss oira t^ei^tKS and jiwtifiiak 
tjon, * Karrstjwe of hi* Wiwpsctkais, snd eam^ 
plctes that Naeraitive iqh Ibe. )/|bh of QeliMti. 
Qu ibe 20 th .oCISieoeuibisv tihs CStjr sots theSr 
Address to the Kiogtt) 4Mi Si»,\ #»« 

me leave 19 that the jfoat 

corporation m the Upited Kjtpfg^tsti >^my, of the 
first Wporation in the wiMridk h)if in the natims 

of an act of stati^ of np OQ«isid*ratioti^ 

either as to the form of its nspfptiHmj oraolo the 
manner fo which it is to Ilk answered# ‘£Hr,\the 
time has been, when tb^re ini8«e4$e)4 bf Chdtheih, 
who considered the acts tMad addhenes of tho 
• coipomtion of Ijoml|on pf«t^ tnviid «*- 

count — ^The A4dref»s of jdiet?it 3 &wa%t<i be amweml 
— HisMajestj te be a4l(il^byhM^ee|Bfi|lmli^al 

servants tpnnswer ? 

—In an utter ^gnoi^noe of 
Nairative-r-4vtn% *bat 

IIu> l^ordship had>,b;f i^t iMewa|hn(ii(tn he idsKsed 
in the Ijiands of the liieirtewhe hilheoiliHs advsed 
b) the Earl of heep lihatRet^teftri" 

bated the ill suocef* pf , lhjtt,eiiP»Jiitipa.*Rf(.the 
naval department of thb vjc^i» Is U |)Od|ibk for 

imagination to suggest a mote apposite instance 
of evil effect, arising from eMl conduct ? Will not 
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the lame prindple kpply to every olher me&sure 
of advtoe to be given to the King« in any other 
flepartment of the state ? Catt we ttien for one 
tnomeat hesitate to ^dodare, that tlie permitting 
aueh a prateic* wocM eqisany violate tite con- 
jttitiutikKi and ii^urrlhe interest of the country ? 
And is it a defottek to say, fiiat the Noble Lord 
'bad hasD acting in Ms dviracterof military com* 
manderj had f^prond^fais Sovereign in that 
meleri^ that be was k Peer and Privy Coon^ior, 
and had ar%httoif|)rt»ch tiie King, or that hiS 
right was fotknded on his iqipointinent, being o»> 
der the sign mannil ? 

1 rincerdy regret \ml have and m the oatiet) 
that Lord Oldham it the persem who has £dlen 
into this predleanMat t but whoever it might have 
been, at whalefer ssra o£ our history it might have * 
happened, 1 should eqaally rqirc^te it as on- 
'ixmstitttlhmal. ht die days ** when Marlborough 
cnaquersdaodChido^hin planned," had that ilfos- 
tifottsaoaiaMaidbrt nho extended the gloiy of his 
eonatiy, in dafbaoa of the Hberties of Europe, re- 
taaaii% ebveiad with taimda* attempted to step 
out of the offidai omiisp to i^roadi his Sove- 
■nkfpi Ipivately, to dslivar a pa^c narrative of his 
coannand, I should ha:te said that it was a vtola- 
tioa of the oemstitutian/ whtdh could not be i>str- 
mitted In him or in any man $ and that he, hku all 
> others, must lay down hi^lsotels and his great* 
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* #l«t 4 ^ ffitlik exner thtj^ m ^ 

to give 19 ) aec^nt of itbac h^ Iml 4oi|fiv j^4ho 
Acousttnoedlf wen-hnt^t)r«, tvml 

otal <^i«iniei i thei^ w^rmg^l , t|»e wapow** 
Niitte* of* a4vi^, ‘jw 
2 mbG» of the S(^e 9 «^, 9 gl 9 a^ 
teoidhag thd ^ pA 

eomrc^h^ to pPi ,th<S 

Crown 0ihe 'fhel^ tdvioe IMK 

htn’e^u-ied. t ' *» / t 

Sir, 1 'ttsk. no more of «f Cboltieni 

then I thould have* (tetna^nli^ of the pohevof 
It&rlfaoroagb.^^ a}i titoab^ egaunst aQ peraotuii 
I 4 fh<Mfldl have i^MnSbd Ihr the dholtinet 
whi<^ It have thsis eh^lleevOaKctl to onfeU 
and ineuknte~>'doc'tnne|, t^dneh I» again wrtifrt, 
embrace the toond prinoipke of the oonatitption, 
not drawn from theory hut from pntcnoej from the 
nicdt obvious and mo»»t certtun purees; from tiord 
Cohe, Sir Witiiam BheUtoO^ end the various 
authorities to which thigy R^;-^j|;otn thys Pigest 
of I/ord chief Bafon C^yns |ovaluab]e 
abridgment of ocipslttu|Ltonal aa^weli aa common 
law; pointit^ out ffOtn undoubted authorities, 
the readiest Way to sounj^htiowWlipe on a|B sub- 
jects of this description^ '* ,wom the i^amlnation 
of the history of tiie oduntr)', in its ^ariy' periods. 
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the fiHnciples were clear, though the fonn 
vttftHM jMat por^ $ deduced thenoe to ^ 
>■; preMat time, through aQ the eventful perioda-of 
. our histoiy t csonhtmed el the IKevdiu^kni, and 
handed down to the pieaent period ttnihn{ieired| 
^ until the jMesent nedeaaholy and uufortonaia 
' inatauee. On the inoit^conaeientioua conviction^ 
therefore, that have deltvered the true doctnint 
• of the oonatitutiMi, I bound to eotji 

: In terma of the second renoludon: '^^Irhat the 
.; '< Burl of Chatham, by private opmmunicatKay 10 
** His Mt^lesty, accompanied by a deriie of se- 
crei^, <|ld imconatitutionaUy abuse the pririU 
** kge of access to hfa Sovweign, and tlMsKd^ 
** a^wd an exaapie soEMt pemioooa in ita Sent 
** dauj to Hiskt hlajesi^^a aonrice, and to the 
*' geaeaal imito of dto atato.*^ 



APPE^liiX. 

■ "( 'll N i M . 

' tt « * 

* A, Ntfinoil ' • 

Pfr$t Artkk 9fti^mAmAit ^ ^JfkH $$§ ifjAfitAt 
«gmmt Lord Strifford, Cor. I.-*l$argm^$ SM* 
Trudtf P'U.i. Tngft'jift 

** TUAt tb« 6aHf .TftomiAt £af] «f fi«ni0bMl 
tnitcHiously endeavoured ih sahvort tbd l^edago^tal Iaw« 
abd ffwtxmotiw of dKfriwdnuiof llng^Uztd and XedletuI } 
and; inMted thereof, to introduce an iMdtrarjr and tymn- 
mcal gnveiwnent agaiuH iow^viehibti tie faMh'deeilitrBd' 
by traitorotts words coon|>4s at^ dM b|f*#r«Rg 

Hit Majesty advice, by force oFimato tMiaiial;^ 
subjects to submit thereto.” * 

Third jirtUtr ^ tkr steoni Set ef Ariudtts<r^Uargna>^t 
State Tfudst »• Ptige ^04. i 
Tliat the realm of In^ havi*^ bM% time oot <4 
mind, annexed to the tm|ianat emam-of liUi iBk M«Be»- 
tj '3 rcilm of Eagland* ai^ governed by ti)e aama law; 
the Said Earl bang Lord D^ty of tii)af leaba* to bmqp 
Hts Majesty's liege aubjeoto cf »b«d bipifloai, likaftriM 
into dislike of Hit Mi^mt3r> gpwnmetOk Md MMtnwSng 
the anbvertton of the fundamentai laws and settled g m 
vvntmeot of that i«abn, and the deattiK^ of Bli Mn* 
*w « 
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i«*hty’s liege jpeftple ^hrre; did, up 6 n the 36lh day of Sejv. 
trtnlwr, iu the ninili year of Ilis now Majeaty’s reign, 
an the city of Dublin, the chief city of that realm, wliet* 
iHia M^csty’i Privy Counoit anil e<}urt# of jusiicie do or* 
dioarily reside, and whither tha nobility and gentry of 
that realm do iiaually n^rt for justice, in a publit 
apt rch before divera-'of thenoWily and gentry of that 
kingdom, and befbre the mayor, aklcrmen, and recorder, 
and many cUiaenanf Dubjjha jmd'oth^r *Hta Majesty ’» 
liege people, declare and publiSihi that Ireland was a con* 
(}ue»d nalioo, and that the might dcravith them 
what be pleased ; and speaking of the charters of former 
kings of &igland made to that cUy, he farther then sidd^ 
tbM their ip'hartrrs were nothing wQrtfa, and did bind the 
King no Atrjdiar than he pleBsod.** ‘ 

See {(ftettfUe the Commetft Smtrnals at this period. 

Tie first Jbulide ^ hnpeAfdmKit egaimt the JSarl tf 
Vt((ntKlen, %4tk ^ JSkm, tf^Sy, tpf/t Car. II . — Hais 
graee's State TtitUs^ P"pf. vin. Page 387. 

See liiewise the Onea^me Jourtuds at this period. 

That the ESul of Qarisidoii hath designed a Stimd> 
ing army to be raised, and to govern the kingdom tiiere* 
by, advising the King to dissolve the present Parliament, 
^ ley nidt* id) thoughts of Parliaments for the future, to 
goVem^y naHitary power, and *9 maintain the s^me b> 
free ({udfter and eoutrihutioo.^* 
liitrrd Ghimidou puts in a very detailed answer to this 
dharge, denying the truth of his having given such ad- 
vice; tnakh^g no obbcrvatiou against the saiidity of 
tlje charge, if it had been true. 
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f I 'ij?''-,; /.'s' ■; '• '.'rv ' -'’4' 

'■■• . :■ ;■ '"i* 

■ 'Wv;,;,-' 


r 6 fto— rsa , C®*. State 

Page 221— PTi^ton's 

in the ^ ■•W* 

^ Uhewise ike Ceme4^ JbpmtWf -HiSki 



“And *0 

with each i-ikan^vm 
m^glstrsPles to tkctf^' ^ ,s 0 ^ , 

they^aiv r«st}e$.5, atOOTtHig ie<iaa^.:fM 

will 'Serve them kutf P^rlif^^*^ 
np.repe^Utiye 
centres in Mm j, U- w. 

MuHSteVs,- but he, is t%,f ^ i’ ^ 

has wisdom enoo^'' to 

and' faithfulness.'^'^ ' .’'And'' (j|^, 

matter io'td>^e1r.coI^!dmti»6fa,1cagc^[t^^t^i8,^|^[|t^il^ . 

’ Beselved, That H *'' 

that t'^h; riven, fPt 

sc^d^ to the Befo|ni^cm^jtn:^i^^a^ba 
and prtviie^ 

between His ]V^i5l^‘‘^id,liil-i^_^B^k^’’'-^;’!:''-”’'.''''*'-’'''H,''''' 

In 'the'iiei^ -'of 

vastn^ate fiifi ^df #ttsteatiQiia'Wf^i#«dijiaii^^ ' C* ’!,- • "" * . 

The' same ts’'lo''be' “lihaiidf.'IfkttljB ‘ 
against the I 
See Htt^i 
Milhris 


look ii. akap. v. aojlXhe htii 
fhors. SeseTiiteWirt# 




Is, Hots on Pvg9 i(S. 

j ^ Coix LiitlettHtf 3Pa0 titf, $fitton 164* 

** Tbe Kiog Cqg^abd ii armed 'with divers cotut-* 
cih$ evci)r ooe kopwAh that h« luith 4 Privy Council 
for tttatlm of ftate,*^ ^ 

« 

V ■* 

tStird Cdft«*« JBmrtJk IkiUitdit 'Page 53, Cap. s — Of thi 
OomeU'Ba&rd. * 

f* lltw u amobUiohl^ihoiiouf'aMe, and re'vcrcnd a<iaeQi> 
li|^ ef (he King atkt lua ^ty CkNucS, hi the Kitig*s 
cpatior palaxas< Wllh tiiusCteaneih the Kmg himself doth 
bit at hia pieasure< Thaae eOanseilorSi like good arnti* 
nets and watehoien, conaf^ -of and for the public good ; 
and the honour, defonce, safety^^and profit of the realm.' 
A coHstdendot teafiufinit, tmceUantiam, tt ia called the 
council table; oauaea, jk$t they sbopld hinder 

ihe public, they leave lo>the jvaticefi of the Kang's courts 
«f Justice, and inc4<l}p npt with thnm—foey are called 
CoBolnaia »j|^s saneil^^ miiaai* 

mp^ TAa immAer of thm is at the Xhg's 

witf, hpt of «|t;vant June tbacy wete twelve or there- 
ahouts* ( 5 f the univerUty of the King’s several G>ua- 
you tnay read in the first part of (he Institutes, sec- 
lion * 64 -‘’ 

, K> B. Lord Coke cites many aothoritlea from the rolls 
of Parliament. 

See ^ve, Co. Lit. j in. , 



jnvrik ^ CoumSi 

** Tliere \*, itti4 oC ancieiA time iMh Ixsen, « t^reiud«i^ 
tbe Coont»!, who ms called Prh^jfn^ 
aind eotnetimM CapiWlif QmiMteris^** <(IV>e tiblc Lord 
Coke citM many autbotities.) " In the ^eumil Bok^ of 
PaHiament, 5 Edw. VT. ao4 ^ l^W'k yi. iDui^ hlhitftiuttih* 

1 8e s Ph. & M«r. Comts Sac.** sppkfit 

Acts of Pariiament, nemiag the Presi^ta of tl^ 
f!ouocil» If H. 8. eap. ao. tf. 8. cap* fe. 

cap- «•“ / . '* t 

** 7 !tis offiifii wi| aeyer j^nmtedl but fay letters piMeat 
under^die gwat seal, <ipfnte AMqptaaj^ asal is «e(y.aii«* 
cient; forJbhn, Btdu^ofKcMtdbi was i^mideDCt^ 
Couocti itt amto Johaitide. HoH» Jfal 169. 

Paris, 105, and Math. W««t4>* JOsrmMt ImMs hoe 10 - 
citon te^mmto vtagpA 

Cmgm’s JOigesu 81 bL in 4ttf> 

* *• He leafahte of the Conseil eoastata ef sad hd m a r * 
bars as tbe ISiigpleaeetu** 4 Btst. 5 P 
** And by M>o eashdtief the itilint mpott ODpiiMms to 
tbe Goehtei), and taicfatg Uw oatii of • f^liry 
each oC them cmilimies Of tfie 
life, mth letters puteM, at odier greats.'*'’ 4 j( 4 ir 



Bbeifitenes Vai» i« ^ 48 * ' < 

** The Kite’s sdll is tbe sede cu a m t H dew t . of ft 
Oouasel^l and this i|Ibo regulatee their p^mSmt^ 




jincftiM, office |ii^ 




' »■' <^;x,ssiw--'»|>iol»(tMii^''ofj^M»i« 

' '1^^'^' 'Un^^W ipatt l^ttv 

iiim''f’^M''-j^ ■f*;sB#''‘iioi^ -eo^^., l^'l^tlie * 

■:,iC^!^’ 


•irlliill’yfltfhinfl^'^^^^ ~*' — if'^oi^-* 

^;''i(^:;il!^“-i^ oo the 

.and iciMl/SHiiitId' (8) 
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necGssttieb of hif crwu, or extraiMgnuaeft of tfaekSy^ ijaiMiU 
require. \ 

*• For these ends it seems neeessmy to ttlce ioUsihe 
C}unc t1, some lords And comtnoheni who wen of moM 
appearing credit and sway ih b^h Hbuses, without bOing 
thought either principled br interested tigalmt the gonrar 
ni'-nii and m« them with otheisof*His Mijiftty’s rndte 
general choice, for making up bite half of tb« CoOaett, 
whilst the other half, hting fifteen, wen eyer to be the 
presant chiet offiesrs of hts Crown ai|d household, wfio 
biing all of His Majesty^s knowd trusty as we)! as choice, 
won|fi be sure to keep the OouncU siteady to the true in- 
temt of His Mqjesty and tfie Crown.’* 

♦ t 

Hume’s Histgry, Fol. vii. 458. 

It was remarked, that tAp cot^ittee of Couqc^, 
established for foieign afiatrs, was enlireJy changed, and 
that Prilh^ Rupert, the Duke of Ormtmd, Secretary Tre-> 
>or, And L9ird«koepar Bridgman, men, in whose honour 
the natsdirbi^ gresS pesifidenco, wnre acsor cBlud to any 
dclihevaupnik The tpfhole seoret waa iatrusu^ tq five 
petsoBi, Chfiurd, 4 [shky, Buckioghain, Arluig|int, rupd 
laiiderdaie. These wt^.rtrre known l:i^ th{» appisUatif n 
of the Cubalt a wotd),, which the initial lyttKirs nf their 
names happened to Compose. Never was there « mom 
dangerous ministry id Englanii, nor one mom noted 
peuncthus counsels.” 
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P, Note o» Page 19* 

Memorialtf Pag* 99.^3 it 

It U rc«}uir«}> that strangefa should be baatshed, the 
counbcllori> reqiuved, public afiairs be treated by the 
council of the clergy lyttd the nobles, and no war be madr 
without common council.*' 

i 

, fhft Pdr^ametUarluml 

7. fn wbicH the procecduigs i^inat the Earl of 
Sufl^ik, the Lord CH&ncetlof, are detaHed. 

Copt S. In which the procCeditlgtii d^oiitst tbef Aiish>- 
bishop of Canterbury, the above-ihcntiaaed Earl df Suf- 
folk, Chief Justice Trcsillian, and others, are detailed. 

See likewise thd' Appendix to the thiid voluhndof Kniho 
weStb's Cofl^ctit^svpage 

2b/2r qf ParlmrilnUt 6 JKlelu XT. Se^iam ilb 

** The Gsidiaiotui itfcewistf pray forldiebdoMwaod {»«•> 
iii df yoop. Majesty atWl the OtMMnetM, that jiibm Ma^ 
jtisty 4^1 be p1caScd> to ordee certain hwds Mt be {daeed 
about ybbF bonoutwMe person, <of the moot wise, tameM, 
and ^sbreet petbons «f your realm, » coonsel youb &e.*’ 
TWsshieb dhi King answers ; ** The Kktg will take about 
bi#|iier#oii', such aulficient persot^, losds, and others, as 
shdl Sdbni best for his honour ahd profit ; and M to* the 
rule aud.government of hiy houscliold, he will aet%iy the 
advice of the lords and others of bis Council, accoiding 
to bach good ntif as shall seem bi'st for bis honour.** . 

J(P%itet«eke's M*"toriali,^ — k5<A Year Edtekeri /• 

I.** When the Ehig was at Wtnchelsca', embarking fiw 
continent bfing ready to tal|e ship, the btsbopss’ba- 
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fon»> wd oonfffOpaiSi aepd him a roll 
taxes, subsidies, intposUicws, ioaii}ag of ,8ervii)^ 
posiog 4 t^ upon a side df .tvocdt'being l)tifere but 
mark, and wool (beijtVbipart oCtbeatiJIwtjipwuf i|^e 
do}n.-»Tbe King sends answer, that beoouldnotfdJerf^ 
thing without the advfcc of b>s Council, who wain* ** not 
now about hiqi.” 

m 

a * , 

Hume'i Htitory, Page a9t> 

** The King tujd them, that the greateM: part of ht«c 
Council wcje now at a distance, and Without their advice 
be could not deliberate on measures of so great conse* 
qu&ice.'* * 


qf Pttffiametit tj tlie ^ih of Haftry IV^ 19II 
, Section, 

** lahewise on the same day the Commenas pra3i;ed our 
Lord the King to make an ordinance, that 00 persoh 
thoold be named to belong to the household of our Lord 
^ Ktogr hot honest and viruioas peiaopa, and such Ss 
were of t^ood repute/’ ^ 

* Ditto, yib and 8/1 qf .Homy JP, Sgciiimg%, 

** Idkewiae nn Saturday the aad of M[#]^ (Joui- 
mons came before the Ring and thi‘ Lords m ParHatnmt,* 
and t}^re representni that they had prayed the 4 ^i«ig>at 
the begriming of the Pariiament, and ^itace, and r^re* 
sented beddes*that Che Archbishop of Ca nt e rb irr y diad 
’Oa d e report to them, that thcKiag wiidaad to bo ettun* 
a^ed by the wi wist lords in the reatmi who shotdAiluiiw 
•feperimendanoe of cverptbiiR^ tliat idtonid bwAtT'^thd 

9 t 

« *> 
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govAroiiiem of tbe reftlm f to »ll wfticit dMT K.<n^ 
•grt«ci» Jlttti repeated with hia crtro tnotfth, that it was his 
entste wi}! ) acid upon this a hilt was resd» contatoiog tha 
^ttahlM of all tile lords who should be of ibt eouoeiL*' 
1 %IM fotkniei the biil in the fhlU Parliment. • 

I 

39r& and loih ^ Henry tl* 

See WhileUieke*t Afemorialst Page t4aj 143. 
Proceedings Respecting the Duke of SuHulk. 

And tO iPhitelo^e* ^ MemorUif^, page 14^^ the Couq« 
eU adtdse in (he eiae of Cade*a rebeirioo. • 


£, !Not& on Page zi. 

Xorti Coke*» ^etond hstiti^f Page 556, in Ait ReetSing 
apoa. ike Article Clerid. * 

** At the making of this statute, the King had wo* 
(her 8<^1| , and* that is cabled Slgnettum, his Signal, 
This seal is evOr in the oust^y of thepraeipalsecrtifaryi. 
And there be four CUrks of the Signet, cane 4 Cterud 
SSgnetdf attending on him. The reason wherefore it is 
in the Secretary’s costody, is. Jar that the King's fnrwate 
tetters are sealed therewith.** 

K.B. Be is ttot called at this period Secretary J State. 

tail Camdafs Jiidgmmtl in the Cmrt cf CvniOWn 
J^eaSf bsihe Case -of She Seismre of P^>fri,-^liar- 
, grace's S/aia Trials, PoL it. Pe^e gij. 

** To consider then the question of the eapaeity of So* 
^ (jretalry of Swn-VFhis olBeertis in truth the King's pti* 
^^seoiBtaryi be is kei^r of the signet and sea) oati 
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ior the primMr kfltenr, awl batks tbe HgA 

in tmnnnUtiQg gruiHi to the Privy Seai. Tbtl iul ' 
taken nouoe uf an tbe Arik*llt super 4 ^kttfta»t 6 j| ' 
and my ^rd Ccdctf, m bw comment ii|wa Ate chifttfl 
page 556, desprtbcs the SecR-etary a$ I havo mebtioiied. 
He says he has four derka that sit at his board, and that 
the law tn some coaes takes notice of the Signet { fbt a 
tie exeat tegno may be by comosaodineiit tinder the 
privy seal, or under tbe signet, and, in this cdse, the 
subject ought to take ndtipe of it | for it is hot a sighifi-* 
cation of the JCing’s comn^andmeat. If, at.the time my 
Lord Coke wrote hu Third Jnstitate, be had been ac' 
'piaiijiiiKi uith tbe authority that is now ascribed to the 
Secretary, he would certainly have mentioned it in this 
place ; it was too important a branch of the o^ce to lie 
omittad ; and his silence therefore is a strix^ arguu^t, 
to a man's belief at least, that nib sucl^ power existed at 
that time< He has likewise taken notice of this officer 
it the JPrbice*# Cate, in the eighth Heport. He is taetr- 
.tmmsd in the statute of stjtk Henry cap. iJ i and 
in the statute of the same king, touching precedency; 
and it is observable that be is called in these two statutes 
by the tingle name of Secretary, without the addition 
ahicb modern times have given him of the dignity of a 
state officer. 

** I do not know, nor do I believe, that he was an* 
oently amember uf the Privy Council ] bat if he was, lie 
n\as not, even the limestf James and Charies the JFIrsf, 
aciordwg to my Imrd ClartndoHf sm e 0 cer of mdk 
magnitude as he greur up ioeflw tbe Jbatoradwn, being 
only employed^ by tbU accowit, to make up dispatefaM 
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tfi. oi «oujKiIa> atici not Id go^ib or ptt-- 

0ifiki tftoae 

•**4tiu not diffiteult to account for the growth of the 
jmbiilnr’a intportatice. ile haeame naturally Hgoifioant 
fitom Uie time that alt the oourta in EUimpe began to ad* 
Witit raudeot ambabsadm ; for^ upon the catablishment 
«f this new policy, ttve whole fowigtt eorreepondenoe 
linwcd throii^h the Secretary’s hands, who by this meant 
bfll^n to be |in instructed and confidmtul mintsier. 

** The fisfct Ume be appears in our books to be a grantw 
•mi wMvants is m t Leonstd, and 71, a.gtk md jpih 
S|c.ipABSTSf where the return to a haMos was 

« eommitumit by Sir Francis Walsingham, Priftdipal 
Secretary, and one of the Privy Council,” 

Hof’gtmui's State Trialf, fitl, ii. Page 731.— See a/« 
the Commons Journals, 1678. 

** The first Article of Impeachment agsinit the 
of Dauby was for gtvit^ ipsiructions to Hts MiyaityX 
Ambassadors without tbe participation ^ tkt Stfcretarj/ 
^ STATE, or Prwy Council.” 

(^eotiatds Histiory oj tie BebeiUo», Pol. i. Pagfi Ato. 

** The Earl of Bedford was to bt Treasurer : in order 
.to which, the Bishop of London had already desired tbe 
Eing * to receive tbe staff* into his hand, and give 
* hita leave to relw to the Sole eare of hi* inshopnelc ;* 
hy which be wisely withdrew from tbe atorm. 

** And ep tho Treasuiy was for the present put 
eanamission. Me. PymSenas to be Chancellor of tbe 
JEUebequer : which (^«e the Lord Cottington was hka*<' 
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wise ready to surrender^ npon assurwoe of 
for the future/^ 


F, Notb on Page 24$ 

• * 

Bfark$to>ie^^ CafHrtteniaric^, Vol. i. Pagie24!6^ 

** Befiides the attril)utc of sovereignty, the law alao 
to the Kyig, in his pnliiical capacity, absolute 
perficflon: — Tke Khp can-do 710 ;-^which ancient 
;ind fundamental maMm^isliot to be understood, as if 
t very thing transacted by tho Gov eminent was of course 
just ami lawful, but means only tw'o things^First^ that 
whatever i- exceptionable in the conduct of public affiufs 
u not to be imputed to the King; nor is he answerable 
tor It personally to his people:^ for this doctrine would' 
tfualiy destro^ that cimstitutional independence of the 
Crown, which is necessary for the baUnce of power in 
oui free and active, and therefore compounded constUu>» 
*tion. And, secondly, it means that the prerogative of 
the Crown cMendb not to do am injuiy ; it is created fpr 
tljt benefit oi the people, and therefore cannot be afrr 
»*ricd to thvir prejudice/* 


,G, Note on Page a 8 . 

Afountstuarfs Letter^ 2 isi of Ocioier 
Doihley"^ Annual Regisint^ Pol. xxi. Page 2 $ 6 . 

Here U a letter under thc,Eari of Chatham’s hand, 
votiched to be such by the ainhority of his family, iita* 
pbting to Lord 3 uto those counsels which Lord Chatham 
(whcthei justty or erroneously, is not the present 




t)te Kuf M*! kiftgdum. Eiwry 
wilf 4Mjae Iwtt UBdenitoocl tnis impiitatiuu to Iw 
4 o XiMd Cb«iluHii’« (ikfiitttoa df ll<ord Bute*f «e« 
(*• *(' 'call«4}t by which he has Ihwc 
Jetted to dictato or otyailrot the nicatores of the Caf»- 
fwic^ jitMtoflie £«rl of Chatham kh it* Lord 0ote 
ign<3^t of the kmg pmaleuce of th<> 
jhavcng hiauudf most injurumsiy treaitd m 
of it/ fur tnaf^ years palt, by wtHcrs of 
<0n|pM|4«t mswspl^r esaay|,’and iK4ito.'al paragnphs ^ 
» ■ffhbch passed orer itt si1e»t iadignjiiou and cnn- 
’ hpt whea be aeni toe same cruel tubtaUs ad* 

and couQtooanCed by such an autoorityaa toe 
of Chatham, he thinks be should be wanttai; to 
tf b« did not encounter it with the beat evt* 
’ that can be auppoled to He within, hia roach. 

^ere ai* bot two persens in the kingdom who are 
caimleof tmowin^ the negative of that opinion uiih 
certainty. One of them rs of rank too high to 
l^ppK^d to, or even mentioned on toi* occasiml : the 
Ol^bfitr is bimaelf ; he Joes, iherefoie, autitonre me to a tv, 
declaaes, i^»n hia solemn ^vord and honour, he 
4 |h not had the honour of waiting on His M.ijcatv, but 
■> bta cw drawing-romni nor has he presumed to 
adNde or opinion coneeramg the diapoaitiuu of 
or the jcoiubot of measutes, ehbir directly or 
hy btoMetf 'Or any othei-, fiom the time 
wfi^(i too lata Dttke of Combeirlaai^ waa conaultcd m 
toe artaogeijktoiit of a imintstry jup <7% to toe ptetto^ 

\WrC , \ 

' tHB earn. 
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TO* 

G. N. NOEL, ESQ. 


SIR, 

In addressing to your notice 
the following inconsiderable tract, I fed 
myself impelled by a two-fold obligation,—* 
the acknowledgement of your favour to 
myself, 'and the conviction of your exerted 
interests for that Borough, in the canvass dF 
^hich I am honoured by your support. 
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DEDICATIOjfi 


I am inspirited in no common degree 
by your candid ancf’iionourable avowal of 
tb.e sentiments which operated on your 
mind in jDehajf.. • ,When the ^ circum- 
stances of your anterior opposition to my 
election, at the sevprte contest for the re- 

• I 

presentation of the Borough of Stamford in 
Parliament, nearly twelvemonths ago, is 
reconciled w’ith a change, such as I,'Vfitb 
gratitude, have experienced, none can 
question, the purity of the source whence h. 
enaarialpd. . ;!> 


• Your address to Elect©*, -while it 
-teems with . your cliavacteristic jMuicipl.es, 
Ipresents tot my a^^Ltictpatiii^. prospects the 

f 

rcaliEatifip of 





t. 

whici) ^ou hav^ be^li plea,sed thereiii 
\ 

say would result from my election. Nb: 
inconsiderable portion of my tri'umpbant 
satisfaction proceeds froip my liaving^ 
ranged on my side an auxiliary so import- 
ant, in pointofbirtB, ‘property, honour, and 
discernment. 

When you asserted. Sir, that your advo- 
cacy of my cause originated in a desire for 
“ a uarm, not a withering policy” my efforts 
became incessant to promote the wish of 
your adoption to the benefit of Stamford 
and the neighbourhood. In the most 

t 

flattering aqd honourable terms you have 
expressed your opinion' with regard to my 
views; you have pronounced them to be 
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liberal ; and my Intent ib the subsequent 
pages is if possible to add confirmation to 
your previous statement. Allow me, Sir, 
to say, that I should be extremely deficient, 
not only in gratitude but in sclf-icgard, if I 
neglected an .opportunity of opening an 
additional avenue to your increased , esti- 
mation and support. 

I 

Possessing as you do the valuable talent 
of properly appreciating such endeavours, 
as the present, no one is more highly quali- 
fied, through the prefixment of a name, to 
give it its merited diffusion. 


With sentiments of the highest personal 
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consideration, and a pleasing consciousness 
of your efforts for my cause. 


I have the honour to bu, 




Your very obedient, 


and very humble servant. 


J. JEPSON ODDY. 


Jameses Square, 
London, Feb. 7th, 1810 . 
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Antecedently to the French Revolu- 
tion, tlie precepts and routine of courts, in politics 
as well as in commerc'e, M'hether in peace*or war, 
Avere understood and regulated by nearly one and 
the same standard, among the civilized powers 
of Europe. Political views were then paramount 
to all others ; and, their consideration being ex- 
clusively territorial, commerce, unwisely, became 
an pbject of mere secondary estimation. Poli- 
tical economy, and those principles A^ich consti- 
tute the real poAver and AVealth of states, were 
but imperfectly understood and less practised. 

The French Revolution, hoAvever, At'as produc- 

. B 
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five of a general alteration in these matters, and 
avowed itself the parent of political doctrines 
altogether new and formidable in their '■nature. 
The extraordinary and terrific operations of an 
eraj so dreadful as that of the reviilutionary con- 
cussion in what was tormerlv France, carrietl ruin 
and desolation, not only within its sphere, but, 
out of it, produced the fall of empires, kingdoms, 
and states, previously considered as nnrelattd. 

Britain, from its insular, situation and the new 
state of things, cnltivatt'd nil tlie iionefits arising 
from its natural security, and sedulously ijnpro- 
ved those advantages from which continental 
Eurojie became excluded. In thisnov el construction 
of affairs, it is found that our coiunKree, crea- 
tive of wealth and power, lias nerved those sinews 
by which we have been enabled to make head in 
a struggle, unprecedented in its nature, in its 
magnitude, and its object- and, while the indepen- 
dence of the other European powers approximates 
to decay, ruin, and desolation, the soil com- 
prised within our seagirt boundaries has evident- 
ly proved to be the healthhd asviujn of consump- 
tive liberty. When the lust year added to the 
reiterated defeats of Austria, and the entire 
submission of mutilated Sweden increased the 
ninnber of,^states already subject (as far as 
the arbitrary dictatioit of his policy could make 
them) to the conqueror of continental Europe ; 
when the only, remaining poxvers of Spain, Por- 
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tugal, and Turkey, are upon the point of swel- 
ling the account ‘of the fallen ; when, in short, 
the cnilire continent of Europe, under the sole 
controul of tlie gigantic Gallican power, presents 
,1 necromantic circle of dominion, out of which 
we are exorcised ; when no^ ingenuity can de\’isc 
either a rectilinear or curved approach to its cir- 
cumference; then is our situation indeed become 
hfiious in the extreme. No friendly bala'nce by 
alliance, in Europe, or jits free intercourse of trade 
IS any longea contingent to our solitary exertions. 
Nor ^re the prospects less portentous and impo- 
sing on the whole continent of America, though 
in their respective bearings, distinct interests, and 
probable rr-jiilts, of a widely different nature, but 
at the same time of the greatest importance to the 
iiitere.sts of Great Britain, and to the world in 
general. 

The new world is not yet, according to the 
nature of things, emancipated from its minority. 
There must be some dependence on the parent; 
and, in fact, the causes which operate unfavour- 
ahly on the tenure of the one, must prejudice 
the cutailnu'ut of the other. 

No ^dominion, of human policy, can be so 
fatal to the fabric which it rears as the investi- 
ture of a supreme power in a body of specula- 
tive piojcctors. Of this vipinion no stronger de- 
monstration can be given than the dissolution of 
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the celebrated Hanseatic league ! The British Iiv 
dia Company have farmed tlieir commerce at a 
rack*rent, and is it wonderful that opjjression, 
avarice, and ambition, should create division, and 
division ultimate estrangement? 

Seemingly pregnant with great events are the fu- 
ture prospects in Asii^ where our immense empire 
has not only beea menaced, but actually endan- 
gered, by the feuds and dissentions Mdiich fatally 
subsist between the military and civil powers. 
Our Eastern depcndench% Jvom this convulsion 
of dangerous policy, will hail the day of non- 
existence under that name, more than from all 
the machinations and intrigues of France, or the 
most strenuous efforts and prone defection of the 
natives. 

Nearer home we have to contend with an 
enemy possessing not only the most fertile but 
capacious and prompt mind, aided by the most ' 
extensivr.ly-powerful resources that history has 
ever recorded, at the disposition of one man : 
adil to these, a hatred the most inveterate to- 
wards this country, and a studied bent towards 
its destruction, if not by immediate, yet by pro- 
gressive and subtle steps. The total is an alarm- 
ing summary of the powers, views, and possi- 
bilities, within the grasp of this Hannibal in po- 
licy, tactics, and natiotual hatred. Of their agen- 
cy and extent we have alnnually but too many 
convincing proofs. 
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At the co[nmcDceraent.of the present war many 
powers, then amicable to us, have been coii- 
vei tecl,^ by our inveterate foe, into his submis- 
feive allies, and others are permitted to exist but 
as conquered vassals. To particularize by deno- 
mination is useless; there; is only one single 
siireping statement , — the u-Iiole of the European 
continent is now nearly subdued, and shortly 
will be subject^ to the controul and direction of 
one vast, active, and vigilant power; and I 
need not say .that power Is France? 

Th^ name of the French will shortly be ab- 
sorbed in that of tlie H tstern Empire, in which 
the light of political liberty will possibly set 
for ever. 

Wc shall then be shut *out from all direct or 
open intercourse and traffic with the European 
continent. Its whole maritime line of frontier, 
(including the multifarious naval resources of its 
interior,) extending from the White Sea to the 
Dardanelles, and even along the northern shores 
of Africa, comprehending the whole popula- 
tion of the continent, will be brought to act 
against us, united in one powerful phalanx, as it 
M’erc, at the immediate motion and direction of 
France. 

From the past we may judge of the future. 
Every stratagem and cvefy effort that human 
genius and daring intrepidity can devise will 
be exerted against us, not for the simple purpose 
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of humiliating ns into a negotiation for a fair and 
equitable peace, but to accomplish our subjuga- 
tion. The celebrated (Renunciation of 'Addenda 
est Carthago," made by the Romans against their 
great commercial rival, is modernized bv the art- 
ful Napoleon, and directed against this country 
ivith as much popularity as currency on the whole 
European continent, and other parts of the world 
■where his influence can reach. These are awful 
truths and melancholy prospects. 

It is, in |act, no longer a war of* mere emula- 
tion between two powerful and independent na- 
tions, mutually calling forth their resources and 
energies, to ac(|uire reciprocally an honourable and 
solid peace, or those atU-antages from one side, 
which would be highly gratitying to an ambitious 
enemy on the other. No: it is the mighty andun- 
intermitting elfort of a colossal power, boundless in 
desire of aggrandizement, and steadily aiming at 
the exhaustion, or ra*her destruction, of the only 
remaining independent state, which bars its way 
to the attainment of universal dominion. 

1 again re|)cat that our intercourse with the 
European continent, in a free and unrestricted 
manner, may now he considered as very preca- 
rious, if not totally lost to us, notwithstanding 
those apparent relaxations in the commercial code, 
w'hich the enemy in his wily web of policy has re- 
cently thought proper to announce. Our govern- 
ment, no doubt, will grant such circumspect facili- 
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ties towards encouraging and promoting acommer* 
cial communication with the continent as are best 
adapted to existing circun«tances, and calculated 
to frustrate the new views and policy of the 
enemy. 

Excepting the tneaiis afforded by the Mediter* 
ranean, we shall be excluded froip all intercourse 
with the south of Europe ; but through this im- 
portant inlet between Europe and Africa we 
may, with care and address, niakp it capable of • 
yielding as great advantages to national benefit 
and commercial enterprize as are to be derived 
from any quarter of the globe. 

By this key, it appears quite practicable 
to establish that commerce, bv the Levant, w'ith 
Persia, which has hitherto passed through Russia, 
Mhcie it is loaded with heavy imposts and char- 
ges. Vet the Busso-Persiaii tratle of this country has 
exceeded upwards of half a million sterling an- 
nually, notwithstanding all these disadvantages. 
With the Greek Islands and the circumjacent 
coast, with Turkey, the south of Germany, and 
the Barbary powers, (even to the interior of 
Africa,) our commerce through the Streights might 
he consid,erably augmented. Its former channels, 
by ;neans of Venice, Leghorn, Genoa, and Mar- 
seilles, and along the European shores of the Me- 
diterranean, and the northern coast of Africa, 
might equally well, and with greater security, 
centre,in the islands of Malta and Sicily.. Sub- 
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sequent policy \»j|ll probably induce the necessity 
of coalescing the latter island with the Bri^sh pos- 
sessions. It can only id its present state of occu- 
pancy. be a mere useless appendage to the parade 
of* royalty. The imputation of perfidious sei- 
sure on our side would be best ‘rebutted by the 
alternative of French mastership, and the consi- 
deration of that imprudent expense, so uselessly 
bestowed by us heretofore in maifitaining it with- 
out the intended effect, ‘Those islands M'ould bo 
secure dejKits, or entrepdts, for British produce 
and manufactuics; as they would indeed Become 
Ihe general mart of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
under the protection of our navy onl^. 

In a sketch of this description, a complete 
analysis and accurate calculation of the past and 
present returns made through the Mediterranean 
trade cannot be expected; neither would it be 
fair to .look for a minute detailed account of what 
it may become hereafter; but thnt it has been 
greatly neglected is true, and that it might be 
considerably augmented is most certain. 

The amount of the M'hole trade to and from 
Great Britain to all places within the Steights of 
Gibraltar was, in the year 1802, upwards of 
4,000,000/. sterling in exports, and 1,800,000/. 
sterling in imports. , But such was its neglected 
state, in the year 1806, that our exports were only 
1,065,000/. whilst our imports continued nearly 
the same as in 1802. In the last-named year, 9^2 
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British and S19 foreign ships tdtefed khrarda and 
cleared v>otward9 in Britain ; ^hiie^- in the year 
1806, the entrances and clearance^ were, of British 
vessels, 135 only, but of foreign 583 ! 

Without pretending to estimate the extent «f 
the trade, capable^ by means df the Mediterranean, 
of being cultivated, it is impossible here to- ente^ 
into minufis. I believe however that firom 7 to 
8,000,000/. sterling, per annum, in the exportation 
from Great Britain, would not be apiKibable excess,* 
particularly if we compare our former^rade with 
tiiose jiarts, and also consider that the share 
which Spain, France, Italy, Persia, Asiatic-Turkey, 
and Africa, had, would be subject to our entire ei'- 
grossment ; taking also into account the popula- 
tion of those countries to which British produce 
and manufactures would of necessity find access. 

* But there is a greater political object to be at- 
tained, at a comparatively trifling expense, for the 
interests of Great Britain ih that quarter, when- 
ever the Cabinet^ in the Foreign Department of 
Downing-street, shall have leisure to direct' it^' 
attention to so important a subject. 

It may be said of commerce, ** that, as one door 
is shut another mil open." Though we are likely 
to be'iexcluded' openly from the markets of conti- 
nental Europe, yet w'e shall find the whole* 
immense American Continent, in its wide extent 
and vast population, amply to compensate in the 
consumption of bur produce and manufactures. 

*c 
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The colonies of Spun and Portugal, severed front 
the subjugated mother-countries, will ^come 
independent States, destitute of manufactories 
and resources, and of political ties in the first 
instance. What alliances can they form, or 
where can th^ look up to for aid or protection, 
but to Great Britain? She can best guard the ele- 
mentary approaches to their freedom, and, from 
her own interested vicinage in the New World, 
will most zealpusly court* and improve the new- 
born connection. 

The commerce of Great Britain with Portugal, 
previous to the emigration of its Court, was per- 
manently about 1,170,000/. in her exports, and 
her imports from thence averaged about 920,000/. 
sterling, per annum. Our intercourse with Spain 
has been subject to frequent vicissitudes since the 
French Revolution. The imports from thence to 
this country have been generally about 700,000/. ; 
and, in times of friendly intercourse, previous to 
• the present alliance, our exportation tliither has 
annually amounted to from 1,000,000/. to 
1,300,000/. sterling. The indirect commerce of 
British adventurers to Spanish America, during the 
same period, was, in the amount of the .exporta- 
tion, nearly 300,000/. and our imports in goods 
about 200,000/. sterling, per annum, whilst the 
specie went to other quarters, for the purchase of 
produce, to some advantageous market in Europe. 

■ JBut what is worthy of observation is, tha^ in 
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the year 1807, the year previous to the American 
Non-ln^ercourse Act, the exportation from the 
United States of America ip the Spanish colonies in 
that quarter ( although an illicit trade) was chiefiy 
in British produceand manufactures^ and amounted 
to the sum of S,^p0,000/. stesling; whilst the valine 
of their own produce exported to the same quar- 
ter was only 55%OOOl. sterling % which is an 
evident and convincing proof of the g^t predi- 
lection in favour of British articles. 

There can(p>t be a nfore striking illustration of 
this position than what is exhibited in a State- 
ment of the Commerce* of the United States of 
America, in the year previous to their Non-Inter- 
course Act, or Embargo, in which year she 
exported to the various European markets at 
rivalry with us, of colonial produce, to the amount 
of 8,924,400/. and of her own to the amount of 
only 7,138,800/. sterling. Since the Non-Inter- 
course Act of the Americans, there has Seen no 
competition against us in the European markets ; 
and this fact alone, with tlie foregoing statement, 
and the operation of our licences in facilitating 
the superfluous produce of the enemy being 
brought; to this country, (taking specie in 
retitrn for paymenj^ instead of the proportionate 
quantity of merchandize,) all accounts at once 
for the great excess of /evenue in our national 
tieasury for the last half-year. But, though the 
publig revenue m&y have been benefited, it is 
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probably at tbe cxpeo^e of llie metallic circulatiag 
nqediuin, w^ch of late has disappeared.^ What 
has coasiderably contril^uted thereto, has arisen' 
in some measure, from the effect of tl^e orders in 
qounctl, which has produced a ruinous exchange 
on the continent against us, and^from our having 
received all the superabundant produce of tlw 
enemy in foreign vessels: the amount of the 
freight hdl been taken back in specie to an im* 
mense extent. The freight, for instance, paid 
from the Baltic in British vessels, the French 
lie volution, was 35 s. per ton, whilst we havp paid, 
in specie, last year to foreign vessels, at from S8^. 
to 32l. per ton, for the very article of hemp 
which we could raise at home. 

' Great Britain, no doubt, for her colonial pro- 
duce, has not only experienced ap unexpected 
demand in the European markets, entirely through 
the policy of the United States of America, but 
from others in different parts of the world, to 
which by her neutrality America had access; 
including the British possessions, the Spanish, 
the French, the East and West Indies, and even 
China ; — to all which quarters America, in the 
year before-meptioned, exported of her qynn pror 
duce 3 , 840 , 000 /. and of foragn produce ^ 
manufactures entirely European, apd a great sWe 
British, 4 , 27 ^> 000 /. sterling, 

By the Non-Intercourse Act, a& it is termed* the 
Americans have shpt themaelvee from pvtici' 
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patiog in the general commerce of the world, and 
thrown, so much directly into the lap of Gr«it 
Britain, 'and directlyand jndirectly toour 6oloBieg 
and posBessions. Our American, colonies in parti- 
cular Irave been benefited by the emjdl^yment.of 
50 to an increase of upwards of 500 sail of 
shipping the last year, occasioned by the £mba)a» 
go-Aot of the United States. 

It is not only, the advantage in articles of traffic 
Great Britain has derived by tlie policy of America^ 
but the Britjtdi ship-dwners have profited in an 
extraordinary degree by the measure. The ag- 
gregate quantity of shipping of the United States 
was ],397,afi5li- tons, in 1807, and in the same 
year the quantity of tonnage of England was only 
1,797,182 tons, but that of the aggregate of the 
United Kingdom, and its plantations, 2,281,fi2l 
,tons. So large a proportion of American shipping 
excluded from general intercourse is not only 
highly favourable to the Brit'wh shipping-interests, 
but bkewise to the trilling quantity of other 
European shipping, rendered neutral by British 
licence and protection. 

The aggregate exportation of America, in the 
year 1807, was equal to 24,377,400/. sterling, 
nearly ope-half ofjwhich was in her own produce, 
and the rest the produce and manufitctnres of 
Europe. America has .therefore by her policy 
farcid that quantity of trade upon us, which we 
should not otbervnse have bad, and which accounts 
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for our apparent increased prosperity, under all the 
external difhculties with which our commerce has 
laboured. . 

It is not only our revenue which has been bene* 
fiterl by ^erican policy, but our manufactures 
and produce have found new channels to tbosei 
markets, whither^ they were formerly conducted 
by the Americans themselves, on account of their 
neutrality. And oijr own islands « the West- In- 
dies, as well a^ our colonic on the American 
Continent, derived considerable adv&ntages from 
this interdict of intercourse, through necessity^ca- 
sioning the production of their natural resources, 
which will of course now continue beyond the 
period the United States shall keep aloof from 
friendly and commercial relations. 

Froim America, we will again tom our eyes to- 
wards Asia. Should the legislature, in its wisdom, .. 
so model a perfectly new system of government 
and policy for our Indian possessions as shall 
be calculated to increase the general advantage 
of the country at home, and strengthen our power 
and increase our influence abroad, by making a 
free and open trade witli Grea,t Britain, then there 
will be created a greater demand, by individual 
enterprise and activity, for our domestic produce 
and manufactures. By such a procedure we shall 
derive increased commercial benefit within our- 
selves, at the same time that we shall acquire 
greater political and comisercial influence with 
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other powers, by puttiag these posscssieits aa.ft 
colonial instead of a monopolizing syatan. !%« 
present'mode of ruling Jndia is not only syste* 
matically impolitic, but ruinotw- to the direct in- 
terest of the country.- •. * 

Having the coumnand, as the British Jndia-Cotoi* 
pany have hitherto had, of such^an immense em- 
pire* with a population of nearly sixty millions of 
souls, there appears sometb^g unaccountable* 
that the exports of our*produce and manufacture 
to India sho&ld amoofit only, in official value, to 
about* two millions sterling per annum. If toe 
held were left unconhned by the walls of ex- 
clusion at present drawn around i^ and opened 
to the diuing spirit of j^ritish genius, national 
beneht in a considerable degree would be toe iin- 
•mediate consequence of tlns^iatioual disenthral- 
.ment. In the British exports to the East Indies, 
I have not taken into account toe great quantity 
of bullion and specie, annually sent out of this 
country, to the amount of from 6 to 800,0001. ster- 
ling, which, together with toe heavy bills drawn 
on the company from China and India, in lieu of 
payment in British produce and manufactures and 
other causes not to be detailed here, has contri- 
buted to the scarcity of the circulating metallic me- 
dium at this time at home. The importation of toe 
East-India Company, till within the lastlew y^rs, 
was, upon the average, about six millions sterlingper 
annum in official value, but it fell suddenly to seme- 
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^iig«idre^i»h1)a¥4hatttmtont< Two causes itiiy 
h«veconttifattt«d to pfodace thk gtcat altmtnai} 
fiiat, the rapid increase tii magnitude and iimount 
of the cottoiHmamlfiiettires in thtt country, reduc-' 
ing not only oar domestic conHumption of pieces 
goods, bat the foreigO^xportatiofi^too,' supplied by 
the cotton>twist, which but ten years ago was aw 
entire newailacle of export, bat which has become 
one now of gicat ai^onnt, and is permitted to nn* 
portation by th^ enemy. « 

''The next and most important caule originated 
in the advantages enjoyed by the United btates 
of America of trading to India, in which com- 
m^ee she entirely supplanted, without com- 
parison, the British |Adia-Company in all the 
European markets by the neutrality of her flag, 
consequently lower fre^hts, insurance, and wages,* 
and chiefly upon* British capital and credit . 
The ’Americans, by the European manufactures 
and their own produce, as I have already stated, 
ran directly to the Spanish main, where they re- 
ceived hard dollars in payment, at about Ss. lod. 
per piece, with which they made immediately for 
China and India; and, as ready-money purcha- 
sers, had no competitors in the quality of the 
article best suited for the European as wdi.as 
Atneitcan markets. The British India-Comparay, 
loaded with the expense and support of their go- 
vemmeat, sending outdolkrs purchased in thw 
london market at 4r. baot and 4v. 9*^ per dtdhuv 
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sach an immense clifTerence, with the greatdisadvaar 
tage of exchange to the Company in the drawing 
of bills from China and Ipdia, for what was defi- 
cient in the amount of the export of Ihitish pro- 
duce, manufactures, and bullion, — higher freights 
and charges paid^by the Comfiany and higher cost 
of specie sent out than paid by the Americans — aie 
all incontrovertible ei'idences and causesof the de- 
cliningcomniercpoftheCompany. To thisevenBri- 
tish capital has most essentially contributed by the 
American fiag) under which die London, the New 
York, the Paris, the Amsterdam, or other capita- 
lists, had equal advantages. This is all owing to the 
monopolizingcharterof theCompany, whichgrants 
to foreigners and/ereig « flags those advantages de~ 
7tied openly to British subjects and British capital. 
The Americans had, previously to the Non-Inter- 
course Act, nearly an equal quantity of shipping 
per annum, from India and China to America and 
Europe, with the British Company. 

Singular as the opinion may appear, the inde- 
pendence of South America will, in defect even of 
an earlier cause, most materially affect the exist- 
ence, if not bring about the dissolution of our 
East-lndja-Company. But, as the compact with 
government stipulates for three years notice, 
from the 11th March, 1811, the subject will in 
due time become a matter pf general consideration 
to the political, commercial, and manufacturing, 
ipteresls of this kingdom ; and will open an ave- 

p 
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■ue pf the first importance to the enterprising 
spirit of our manufacturers, merchants, aucl ship- 
O^ers. , 

Jt is not intended liere, because it is not pos- 
sible, in a narrowed tract like this, to enter into 
mjnute details ou subjects of suph a general and 
complicated nature as those which I have thus 
briefly noticed. ."^They are incfely brought forth 
as suggestions submitted to the serious consider- 
ation of the legislature,, and so far nccessaiy, 
as they will tend to shew* td the couiAry, that there 
are instore vast openings and new marketsiforour 
fnanufactures and produce. To ])romote and fos- 
ter them by evety possible encouragement is obvi- 
ously necessary, whjn they become the great 
staple of our hitherto dormant and unexplored 
resources. If we take an unbiassed view of oui 
present political situation with tlje various powcr.s 
on the Continent, or rather when we contem- 
plate that there is but one power on the European 
continent. If we view the United States of Anu - 
rica, the Brazils, and S{)anish America, and 
lastly the East Indies : our prospects are of a 
perfectly new and partly an obscure nature, but 
sufficiently obvious, however, to mako us look 
carefully to those means and to use those exertions 
which can best secure our independence, main- 
tain our power, and promote our prosperity. 

To secure tliese important objects, let us scrupu- 
lously attend to our domestic resources, the first 
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and greatest of which is sustenance. Although 
much has been done in agriculture, since thR 
I)oard fbr its encouragement has been established, 
we have yet in England upwards of twenty mil- 
lion acres of land, * which no plough has ever 
touclied, besides many millions of acres suscep- 
tible of a more perfect cultivation; all of which, 
by our energies and industry, may be made to 
furnish the kingdom with immense wealth, and 
render us independent* qf all other nations for 
the necessaries of life, as well as afford the ma- 
terials 'requisite for our. naval, military, manu- 
facturing, and commercial, purposes. The en- 
couragement to agriculture in this kingdom is 
great, when the average price at which foreign 
grain can be imported for consumption is fixed 
so high, (whether prospectively political or not, 
13 not here the question,^ but it furnishes present 
encouragement to the object now recommended. 
In a national point of view, it is however of the 
very first importance, as the means of acquiring 
sustenance must always regulate the population, 
the wealth, and the power, of a state. Agricul- 
ture and manufactures will then go hand-in-hand, 
and will'bear the same auxiliary relations one to 


As tlid great Adam Smith has ifbservecl, the cultivation of 
huul is creative of a two-folil renonue, namely, of remuncrativ^n 
ttiul provision. Of what impottance is it not then to bring this 
source of national aggrandizement into action? 
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ether as the navy to our commercial fleets^ 
and vice varsa. It must be owned, however, 
that our manufactures Imve been the great cause 
of our rapid wealth and power, therefore the 
greatest encouragement and care should be given 
to foster and promote them; ^ne half of the 
amount of the manufactures which we now ex- 
port may be said to be new to us, insomuch as 
they are articles which were unknown to com- 
merce a century and a half ago. 

At the close of the Amdrican war; the amount 
of the exportation of our domestic produee and 
manufactures was only about nine millions ster- 
ling; but, at the commencement of the French 
Revolution, the exportation had already increased 
to fifteen millions sterling.— Since that period, 
our manufactures have proceeded aquis passibus 
with our wealth and power, or rather the latter 
have been created by the former; and, notwith- 
standing all the obstacles and prohibitions on the 
European continent, the amount of British pro- 
duce and manufactures exported, on the average 
of the three last years, has been twenty-six mil- 
lions in official, or about ^orty-two millions in 
actual, value. , 

At a period wlien American intercourse is 
deemed, in fact, more necessary to the parent 
than to the child, it may not be supererogatory to 
establish by proof the contrary position. 

The Americans liave been enabled, entirely by 
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llte means of British manufactures obtained on 
long credits (forming a false capital on their side,) 
to extend their commercial operations. Notwith- 
standing the population of the United States, and 
the supposed consumption therein of British ma- 
nufacture^ the^ipiafitity is^less in reality t^an 
lias been estimated. The amount of British 
produce and mai^factures exported to the United 
States of America was, in the following years, 

ending 10th October, , . 

• • • 

Ffbtn Great BHtaia From Ireland 

1806 ^7,830,064. Xl 88,727 

1807 7,264,212' 126,520 

1 808 3,798,337 9,440 

From these facts, some estimate may be formed 

of the amount the United States have re*exporthd 
in their trade to these quarters, \vhich 1 have 
.before mentioned. Thus it is evident that Ame- 
rica has no great capital, independent of her 
reliance on the mother-country. 

As to the importation into Great Britain of 
produce from the United States, we could be 
wholly supplied from our own plantations in 
North America with the very same articles. 
Cotton«wool is the only exception ; for this article 
we. have paid the United States upwards of two 
millions sterling, per annum, for the Jkst three 
years. We can have it in sufficient quantities, 
however, from our own colonies in the Eastland 
West Indies, and other quarters. For grain and 
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jlour we have paid annually to the United Stated' 
considerable sums; and in 1807 our payments in 
this way were upwards qf 900,000/. sterling, from 
our own folly in neglecting our domestic agricul' 
ture. Upon the whole, in the exportation of 
British produce and manufactures to the United 
States, however s^cious the appearance may be, 
of a greater balance left in our favour than the 
amount we take in produce, or ardcTes of traffic, 
in return ; in this instMc^ the causes already stated 
enable us not to reckon u^n the ntimerical dif- 
ference in amount, but the indirect results asmore 
favourable to the United States than to Britain. 

Should the federal system of that country hold 
out, itwill become a considerable power, and no 
doubt realize the hopes it has long entertained, 
of possessing all the British and oHier West-India 
islands. On this account 1 have always held in. 
view the abolition of the slave-trade as a measure 
of tJie soundest policy, exclusive of humanity. 
It sliould be a warning also to tlie British capi- 
talists to withdraw their property in due time, as 
it will be employed much more advantageously in 
India, where the same articles can be raised at a 
third of the price that they now cost the pro- 
ducer West-India islands.* Upon tliis 

* In the instiince of sugar, tj^e finer and inferior sorts, upon 
the average first cost, can be raised in India, at from^bout fis. to 
10<. |)ercwt. 
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principle should the United States everoccuf^’ 
these islands \ve shall be <raabl!e4 tp make the 
conque»t of little yortl^ by ti^e.r>se)^n^ thens 
in every quarter of the globe. 

Spite of the darkened cloud which hovers oyer 
our horia^n, letjis ca}| forth the immense naturd 
and artificial Ksources we posse^, to strengthen 
our political consequence, and give weight to our 
commercial importance. Let us only consider Uie 
wealth tlmt may be derived from qur soil, by the* 
raising of grain for coftsuraption, the growing of 
hemp for naval pttrposes, and the rearing of flax 
for the linen manufactories, besides timber for 
all requisite purposes. The mineral and subter- 
raneous treasures of our jsland, as iron-stone, 
coals, &.C. &c. are also sources of great national 
enrichment. In like manner are the streams, 
rivers, inland-navigations, and tlie several fishe- 
ries on its coast, all which, svith proper manage- 
ment and industry, can be made contributary to 
our opuleuce and prbsperity. 

To illustrate these resources in a more striking 
point of view, it may be observed that a piece of 
iron-stone, taken out,of the earth, and not of one 
penny value, may, by art and labour, be manu- 
factqred, so as to produce eight hundrej^cnce. 
When a fleece of wool, which shall not rost ten 
shillings, shall produce . cloth to sell for ten 
pounds ; and when a set of the best English 
China,, which shall sell for two hundred pounds. 
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» made, in Staffordshire, out of a foot of solid 
earth ; what resources may we not conclude from 
such premises offset, tp exist in this country, if 
we would but bring them forth, aided by indus' 
try, enterprise, > and capital, with the judicious 
division of labour, and mechani^l facilities daily 
discovered and exercised? > -* 

t 

Amongst the most valuable ^nd 4 tii|HMr ta Ht dis' 
coveries of the present day, is that valuable ana- 
lysis of coal by a chemical proces^ryieldii^^aa 
inflammable gas, with which we can light our 
houses, streets, and manufactories, instead of 
using tallow or oil, of the former of which there 
has been annually imported to this countiy, from 
Kussia, to the amount of upwards of two mil- 
lions sterling. The oil, which is the produce of 
our fisheries, we. might export abroad to the 
amount of upwards of four hundred thousand 
pounds each year ; whilst the gas, as above ob- 
tained, M ould affoid us a light and a degree of 
brilliancy much superior to either oil or tallow, 
and at a very trifling expense. The coke, which 
is the produce of the coal, is applicable to all the 
purposes of the latter, in a ipore useful and con- 
venient state. There is besides obtained, from 
the cojj^ustion of this simple mineral, a s^pply 
of pitc^nd tar, both infinitely superior to what 
we import, and its produce exceeding in quan- 
tity. The next practical resolution is into am- 
moniacal liquor, an article highly esteemed by 
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our dyers; l^ijdes §eyeraiQth«r?|^«<# 

beyon^ the belief of one wliote 

read t^ evidence exbib^edi|)efAfea conM3^it^^ 

the House of Cotn|^^i^:«-dopunMmU 

do awjty ^t, j^jnd^e, |k» i(%os4y 

a^inst wbic^isi,<^^ 

tamlygig^ll^ll^plrstin point of national iipportaii^. 

f>4:|he ‘tema of apia^lyjis,^ 
P«te fpd,«i“der-, 

its ,pnRfifles 

of ^oer^l will be univ?t- 

sally |dtnj|t?dt|kQd ‘ 

Susceptible of high cultivation at^the soil of 
England is, and abounding in different parts 
with various materials requisite for. our ma* 
nufactures and. cpo^a^Ci^^of what avail would 
these be comparatively, were ijt not for tbf^^- 
pediting advantages of canal .navigation, by 
which internal traffic can be.oa||pd,on, ’and in- 
tercourse with the most emboibmed districts 
maintained, at the cheapest . possible ritte, ^ By this 
mediumall the ports may bf .conneotedi'thra^h 
the interior; the raw material can be brQU|^t diefp 
from actant quarter to the place where t^tep^: 
are local adyantages for manu&ctunhg^o4 ure 
may convey the manufactured article frJjPUieqcB 
to the maritime towns for Exportation. By the 
formaidon of canal% intemcctii^^t^ kingdom al; 
different points, and union of navigable riw^, 

£ 
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the indttGemi6&t is held out to agticul* 

tHitf ettd iheAulkctares, as the pvhdlicts of both 
« ftioto reasonable and facilitated con-' 
teyahcc than by !attd-carria|e» adiicfa, from its 
eid^aordinary etrpcnses, satMles onr Odmtnodit^ 
bnHhens retarding the the 

foreign markets. 

At a period wlien the tiir ^ 

eidier rude or mauttfaei^, 
the involvement of tr^ Wtgoee 
with improvement, 
advantage of the genttal ltii l ii t ^^ 
conceded ; namely, thil 1llB'tteal“pSS66 #f the ar- 
ticle is diminished proportionably to it improve- 
ment. If then this scljeme of diffusive ameliora- 
tion be resorted to, is it not logic and common 
sense to infer that a diffttshne^epreOiation of com- 
modities must ensue? 

These arepoblic Considerations, in which every 
individnai of ^ nation becomes interested. In 
the projection sfed execution of inland navigation 
the French at this moment are particularly em- 
ployed j they consider it as one of the most im- 
pmtftBt objects to the country, and they devote 
the most incessant ^plication to its fhrdbieranee. 
The mja^re however, in France, is diffeTen^ as 
to neonMy and urgency, from vvliat it is here : 
in the former, it is on^ a preparation for an er- 
pee/ed guest, bul^ hi tiiis eoantiy,. rtsbOnthihe 
considered ns the indii^penriiile accommodation 
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%>i9kkHg-r€fjud*n$ kmatti } i( Deed: fM^sa^ ||if| { 
allude tip eomnxHpqe. . Ta. >i^ica 4 % iha 99r 
tiooal proeped^ likdly |Q«bepfptpi»tpil 
udU be more omplgr i^teiled m tbo.l(>Ui9wiug pee^ 
tioo, to* u>btak I impresaiwly eoliflitHb* |!eader> |lr 
te»tto% ^ legwlaliure im particular, at 

thia tri^ln^nteua crjais. 

fertb all our domestic 
n^foea^- -■ ii | i|| | i’t ibte.'i^„.euteuMve public and 
mu«4 Ilii»imiver 9 al|y lelt and ao 
kaour^dgoi.^ It tt principles, themfor^ 

tlmt. ■I.-claim;' 'j||Hm^dP ^ 4he projet^ which I 
shall preaait%>iMive tbedKwor to detail. It is one 
not of a local advantage, hut of general public 
interest, replete Ikomats natural adaptations, witli 
the greatest national benefits. 1 oaean, Um 

iNTBNOen SVAWH^i^OJfCTION NaVIGATIOir, 

which is to connect the Pobts of Boston, 
Wjsbeach, and I^ynk, and tl>e Eastern with 
the MincANir and Western i^e^YiBs 'of the 
KiNonoM. 

It is universally allowed that to our navy alone 
we are to look up for our political importance, our 
safety at home* and die presenmtkm of our wide- 
extended separated limbs of empire. Upon 
this, bulwark depends (and may it eve^emaia) 
the commerce and prosperity of Britain.^^ 
Amongst the more dian 'ordinary advantages 
which will be derived from the catecution of these 
projected canals, will he the connection of tluee of 
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our most highly cultivated counties in the eastern 
]^rt of the kingdom with the interior and mana> 
fadtiiring’district. This projected line of navigation 
will pass riirough that part of the country which, 
'1h;om its nature and locality, is best adapted, to the 
culture of hemp andi dax, alrea^ l^riMhieed there 
in a more considerable quantity thalllflilt^dest of 
the kingdom taken togetifer/*' 
by proper attention i>#e 

above- mentioned distriei«)ay be citfH^|||i|l^ 

furnishing asufUcieney of Vequistt^'boih for our 
naval upholdmeut and^^^tmmifiilCMl purposes, 
without at all diininislung the proddetiOn of grain. 
In this manner we may in fact become altogether 
independent of foreign supplies in these two es- 
sential articles, raised within our own island, with 
the contributory assistance of the sister-kingdom* ^ 
and our own plantations. 

The policy of encouraging inland navigat n in 
England ge^tyali^, and the great public and 
private advantages to be derived from the present 


* An Act of Parliament was passed last Sessions for redairoini; 
the bogs in Ireland, and bringing pUo coltivation vast tracts ot' 
land, for tbe purpose of raising beiap, flax, and egm, and fpr 
planting.th^ wastes not otherwise siupeptible of culture. About 
one iq|PP> and a half apres, it is supposed, will be rradered 
•seful, and improved by>canals to be formed at the same time, 
for the purposes just mentioned. These bogs are at present ot 
by no 'means a oofopahttive value vtth the attaiimrrat vf ea<^b 
‘denrableeiidi. 
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projected one in particuiat*, will be ttiorc fttfly 
shew'n ‘in the subsequent sheets, * It may noi^ 
howev’CT, be irrelevant hq^e to observe^’ froimrhat 
has been already said, that sbould stich a combi- 
nation of circumstances' and events’t'ake place^as 
are not imptdba^le in this wonderful era, whereby 
the open trade with the tvestern hemi- 

sp^^l^onlp'be irtiStrieted in its. exits and Its en- 
tran^ to'^ western side of this island,— m aC- 
diilpn and in^inved ports of 

Brtftol, LiVe^ol, amf others looking forward to 
siihilar adyairtlges^' not be the soundest 
policy to-make the moist easy navi^ble commu- 
nications from the "'estern to the easter n coast, 
intersecting the interior, ayd thus connecting one 
port and district'with another generally ? These 
will be the beSt means of facilitating commercial 
^enterprizc, and conveying, at the cheapest rate, 
onr own produce and manufactures from one 
quarter and port to another, eithc{ in the way of 
import or export. 

To sum up the whole, exclusive of the al- 
most incalculable advantages, public and pri- 
vate, to be derivetl by the facilities of inland 
navigation,’ in bringing of waste lands into a state 
of pulture,' the raising of grain, hempj ^x, and 
timber, in requisite quantities, respecti^y, the 
working of our mines of) iron and coal, the pro- 
duce of pus coasts, in fish, oil, &c. the introduc- 
tion pf articles upon which the poor can exercise 
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their uidustryt and the coneequent redwjction of 
that national evil, the Poor-Rates; together with 
the n^ofactures which can with ease and cer« 
taitU^ he iotrodoced, — will altogether give to the 
nation little less ^n tbeenorraonarSinn of twenty* 
seven millions annually,* 

Again 1 repeat the declaration of our ^ast and 
untold resouEces. I^t measures pf a aahidaf^^- 
licy be put in practice, an^ ^ 

oriental merchant, it wHl^ifpearv t%t.. n$hi%ip 
only evanescent when m'ismanaged^ qr coniS!^^ 
misplaced. But we mwthavf reo^i|«e tp^ g^t 
and new expedients, cominensurate wHh.tlie pre- 
sent unparalelled and extraordinary state of things, 
or the odds ere long will be fearfully against us. 

Yet, if many evils are corrected ; a temperate and 
constitutional reform in oiuc parliamentary represen- 
tation be speedily effected ; — If injured and oppress- 
ed Ireland be ameliorated in its condition, and its 
population be ^wcd to participate in those rights, 
to which it is entitled as an integral part of the 
united kingdom, from policy, as well as from jus- 
tice : If a more perfect and faithful system for the 
speedier administration of justice in Scotland be 
established, the want of which has been cause 
of tlie ^ckwardness of foreign as well as domes- 
tic traJl^in that kingdom, and a disgrace to the 


^ See the statentent tpedficaHy made, tindd^ the tespw^fy® 
i*c 2 n$ in a former werk upoa Eurcppean Comiaerce.-^Paga.6i:t. 
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fhtsetrt civilhwdtrai I'fwc be fwlycbft^ous 
utiitcd:. If'our navy be caireftifiy tcept ilpi, affH 
continue to exeCate by its vatotJiir tbts^ 'ifiilr* 
jfects to which it Shall be by vWS- 

dotn', ■ justice, ^i^and policy If we bnsbandi and 

* By tlie agency of our navy I ivouM jmilerstood to^impty 
its cowp^jtiott yith the rival pawefi of the con- 
tinent! an4.iinjtt»t 

a^niatcaim adopted tlie unfair piectjpt, ^ 
Vo/us an virtia fuh in hoste reqltirai*^^ 

The'cotifidrag deluded Dutcti have signally experienced 
this fai« of 40Dikeit^ iikffli Aversion of m&ritlme right. 

On two occasioit^piaivjous to^e d^daration of the late and pre- 
sent \vEr»thb entoilmentof their shipping and merchandise, trader 
the claim of crown droits, amounted to the sum of two millions 
sterling. The importance of this subject merits separate con- 
sideration, which in some future sheets shall be devoted to it. 

I could here introduce the sulject of unjust capture again, 
in the case of the Spanish frigates, to the amount of more than 
two millions two hundred thousand pounds. Under every circum* 
:3tance, however, this was not so strong an infringement as the 
iormcr. The Danish confiscations, under simitar pretences, are 
trumpeting instances of maritime tyranny : the amount of proper- , 
ty disposed of in their case is not perfectly ascertained, but 
with the rest it shall be an object of future embracemeut. The 
aggregate, however, of the D^utch, Spanish, and Danish, cannot 
form less th^ the immense sum ^ betwixt six and seven milli- 
ons sterling, under the title of droits claim^ by his Mi^aty, 
cither tn right of his crown or in riglit of his office of Liid High 
Admiral,^’ for property detained in our ports and brought in from 
sea, PREVIOUS to any declaration of hostilities !! ! I low are 
these sums appropiiated, beyond the million taken by Mr. Fitt. 
ill 1796,? 
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improve the maoagenmnt of our neglected iiiiapcee> 
«i|d bring $3Vth o«<x internal means, taking care to 
imprc^im those ppportumties which present them- 
■^ves, 7 ^v^ map^withou^ panio weather out the 
lowering sky and gathering storm* Nothing, 
however, should be Ipft to th^ fortuitous direction 
of jchance. We should instantfy prepare for the 
encounter of the worst evils which. Qfpt .possibly 
hefal us ; and having ballasted with caitrion# we 
may expect to sail secure and trinmpl^t ^ the 
&vouring gale. 

Under tjie impression of such^^c;|.8i such per- 
plexities, and such possible retrievements, these 
humble suggestions are confidently obtruded upon 
the world. 



OIX THE 


l^ATIONAL advantages 

OF 

INLAND-NAVIGATION, 

TO 

AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, ^c. 4c. 


m 


THE history of the earliest period to the pre- 
sent day, authentically confirms the resultive fact 
of national felicity keeping pace with national im- 
provement; in no instance is this effect more 
Strikingly pourtrayed than in that of Iniand- 
Navigation. 

Though unacquainted with the mechanical im- 
provement of passing vessels, to and from one 
level to another, yet the early Egyptians, by 
means of the general plan, contrived to secure its 
general benefits. It may.here indeed be observed, 
tiiat the relative situation of countries, with res- 
pect Jto their domestic commerce at such a period, 
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required not tbe practice or the use of such im- 
proved mechanism. 

But without farther trppassiug on the ,chroui- 
clcd efforts of this people, together with the Greeks 
and Romans, we shall advert to the ingenious la- 
bours of the Chinese, ;a nation which appears, from 
its nascent to its present hour, to have assiduously 
courted the favours of its inland-navigation. 
This portion of its policy lias, in, fact, from pre- 
scriptive antiquity of cujture and presumptive 
rem uncial ion of eHccts,* been even* held sacred. 
The Chinese, unlike the other falsely refiqpd na- 
tions of the earth, philosophically cultivate the 
worship of systems, tending to an increase rather 
than a consumption of true political resources. No 
country in the world is so widely intersected by, 
or has, such exteushc interior canal-communica- 
tions, and consequently more internal traffic than 
this. No private property of any description, 
including eveu the gardens, pleasure-grounds, 
and plantations, of the emperor hiiiiselfi is ex- 
cepted from that rule of jiublic acconnnodatiotr. 
When the line of any canal, interferes with liLs 
most valued conveniences, , the imperial patriot 
is the first to delve into the ground of his at- 
tachment, while he delivers the following .sen- 
timent, worthy the father of his country; “ 7/«V 
“ is to let those of infef’ior situations know, that 
“ no private pleasiere shall obstruct the public 
goohf. 
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The very springs and rivulets which in any 
place, and in any manner, can contribute ]to theh^; 
netit oft canals, are primarily devoted thereto. 
These are grand [jrecepts for the imitation of the 
landed proprietary of these kingdoms, if not 
needful, to be adopted as ,a settled principle* of 
the soundest policy by the legislature. But liovr 
often do the mo|t laudable plans of public en- 
terprize and benefit become regulated as to retard- 
ment or progress in this country, by the mis- 
chievous caprice of supposed damage to indivi- 
dual interests ? Tliese are not, however, (thank 

% 

heaven,) feudal times; the unit is absorbed in the 
million, and practised experience teaches that 
the benefit of the whole Js always repercussory 
to that of the individual. Such an obstacle ’to 
'general prosperity might be obviated in the difli- 
.culties, delays, and expenses, of obtaining a 
particular, by one genekal legislative act. 

When commerce was driven from tlje ‘shores of 
the Mediterranean, where it first flourished in 
Europe, and fled from Portugal to take up its 
abode in Flanders, the spirit of forming canals 
and promoting internal navigation occasioned an 
increase both in its foreign commerce and do- 
mestic manufactures. These acquirements gave 
a stimulus to agriculture ; and although, from po- 
litical causes, commerce was subsequently ex- 
pelled from Flanders, yet the canals remain a 
grand and lasting memento of its former splen- 
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dour and opulence, and now serve the beneficial 
purpose of facilitating the agriculture of that 
garden of Europe,* ** 

Let us carry our sight now to a review of the 
European states in the present day, regarding 
their negligence of, - or attention to this great 
system of aggrandizing policy. The sequel of 
the considerative. tour will evince the effects 
of the different modes of action;' those coantries 
which adopt the plan, acknowledging the powers 
of circulation from the rriiembers to the hearty 
while the non-complying exhibit the nioftifica- 
tion of torpidity, fatal to their importance and 
existence. 

Russia, scarcely emerged from barbarism, at the 
time of Peter the Great, under his auspices possess- 
ed a very extensive line of inland-navigation ; and 
it will scarcely be credited,that this period was seven-* 
ty years anterior to any idea of canal-navigation in 
this country. It is wonderful to the inquisitive 
mind to behold the connexion and communi- 
cation, by means of inland-navigation, in that 
great empire, from Archangel on the White Sea, 
from the frontiers of China, and even from tho 
Caspian and Black Seas, together with that of 

* This change in their application illqsttates Hain]et\$ motaloV* 
servation ; — 

** Imperial Csesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Alight stop a hole to keep theinrinds 
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A*oph to Pctersburgh direct, and to the Baltic, 
by means of canals connecting the immense atn} 
numeroMS rivers. , 

Sweden, as early as the fifteenth century, 
attempted many inland-navigations, and, Ityng 
before any etfqprts of a similar kind in this 
country, completed several. Hojvever, the design 
of making the Gotha navigable into the Wener- 
lake, by means »f the lock, or sluices, at the cata- 
racts of Trollbata, cub tnit of a ;oIid mountain 
of stone, an<f aided by a canal for some distance, 
running through a solid, rock, only completed a 
few years ago, is one of the most magnificent 
and stupendous works of the kind in Europe, or 
perhaps in the world. Astooishment will, however, 
increase, upon a comparison with the error ecus 
system adopted, and too generally prevalent in 
£ng1and, when it is stated, as a fact, that tlie ex- 
pense of its completion did not amount Jo more 
than one half of the estimate and sum subscribed, 
although the etforts of centuries, with the expense 
of several hundred thousand pounds, could not 
previously accomplish it! This new project, so 
creditably and honourably executed, was brought 
forward by my worthy friend Sir William Chal- 
mers, a merchant at Gottenburgh, and governor 
of the East-India* Company /)f Sweden. 

A plan had long been entertained, by Baron 
Von Platen, to avail of so great and unexpected 
a facility, by making a great inland-navigation 
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through the heart of Sweden, from the Lake 
Wener to the Wetter, and thence to the Boren 
and Roxen lakes into jthe Baltic Sea. 'Having 
published some tracts on the advantages of such 
a foinmuaication a few years before, I bad the 
honour to pass some time wit}} the Baron, at 
Stockholm, in t])e winter of 1808, when I was 
informed that Mr. Telford was fixed upon to make 
the survey : tlie latter gentleman cis the sameVho 
is engineer fo^ the intended Stamford Junction 
Navigation Company. Even the government of 
Denmark, thirty j'cars ago, participated 'in the 
general spirit, in Europe, .for inland-navigation, 
wherever the natural facilities in her dominions 
would admit of its introduction. 

The canal of Rendsbury, through Holstein and 
Sleswick, connects the Baltic with the German 
Ocean, and is one of the most important at present 
in Europe, for vessels navigating hoth those seas. 
Upwards of 4000 vessels of different tlescriptions 
annually passed and repassed this canal, before 
the nnjust and impolitic attack of tliis country 
upon Copenhagen. 

Prussia likewise had her share in forming and 
executing very extensive plans in this wa^. A few 
have been projected and executed in the upper 
parts of Germany, jnd one or two in Austria, 
but of no extent or importance. The cause of so 
important a defect iu the German empire ori^- 
nates from the same narrow principle of pVeven- 
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tion as has been systematized in this country. 
The different principalities imagined that their do- 
minions, would be differently affected by such 
schemes; and the terntorial clash there re- 
sembled that of the petty landed interests here ; 
but most likel;j^ |he present Emperor will obviate 
these feudal obstacles. 

The best modern practical illustration which 
ca^ be given of ttie derivative "benefits accruing 

V , ■ ' ^ « ,‘1 • ‘ ^ 

department of national policy, from the 
pi^motlion oC this ci«:uiatory'*"’bltssing, will be 
fbund jn the states of America. In that country, 
inland navigation has btfen rapidly advancing for 
some time, much beyond what is generally be- 
lieved in Great Britain. And have M’e not in- 
stances enough of the deplorable and tlccayed 
condition of those states which have paid no at- 
tention to this project of general improvement? 

After passing Turkey and the southern provin- 
ces of Germany, let usi|}ook to Portugal, where 
there arc no cauals, and where agriculture is ut- 
terly neglected. In this ill-destined part of the 
peninsula, there were, in the last century, four 
millions of inhabitants; the present population 
does no^ exceed two millions and a half. This de- 
crease is evidently caused by the dearth of im- 
proving systems, beueaficial laws, and greater be- 
nefits in their America^ settlements. Spain is 
little better : in a kingdom three times the extent 
of ovup Qwn, there are only the canals of Arragon, 
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Castile, and Murcia, with another projected aoid 
begun, but not yet completed. They are only 
mentioned to point out the miserable defect, as 
not onp of them is worthy of notice. This 
however is not their sole deficiency ; for there is 
not, through the whole of that^r^t peninsula, 
a single toad which can contrim^^^ the inter- 
course so nccessa'ry to the opulent^ 6f the deri- 
ving tenant. and primitive l^^iord. Indee ^,^ c 
best road systetp I am ftcj^uainted with, 
pursued by the' Irish laddholdera,. fiKcept 
case of Sweden, where this |aode of t^ternfi c^- 
veyance bus arrived at absolute perfection. 

Can we then wonder at* the decayed state of 
the commerce, manufacture^ and agriculture, of 
the European peninsula. Thi^l^tnperor of China’s 
policy in ordering a g(^:<>|^pe aliut up in 
one of his districts, wlu^ he. found its agriculture 
neglected in consequence, is applicable to Spain: 
he remirkc<l that, “ 9f precious metals did 
not produce cornJ^ 

But to return from this digression to Flanders : 
the commerce of the world was driven thence to 
Holland ; the marine encroachments of which, to- 
gether with its intersection, by canals, b^ve long 
been proverbial. 13;^ interior navigable facill,ties, 
of the latter country, as i#the former, tended io 
the pnomotioii and improvement of agriepMatre, 
the cheapness of conyeyancei the extension 
manufactures and Increase of foreign commerce, 
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to a degree unprecedented in the history of past 
ages. But alas t the same fate has attended 
Holland, which befel Flfnders; the commerce, 
the wealth, the power, of that devoted country 
are now fled, peihaps, for ever ; and that indus- 
trious, oppimi^^And enterprizing people are 
likely to be<^^^ vi^th their territory, an^integral 
part of colossal|%jrance. The French Emperor, 
no dmiht, has in v^i|w the retention of all the 
gn^t 4^mmercial advantages formerly possessed 
byHSttlnd. ’ 

The forming'^ in%id^ navigation throughout 
France is carried on the public' expense, and 
not, as in this country, by a combination of indi> 
vidual enterprize and capital. Antwerp, the an- 
cient seat of cominCKCe on the river Scheldt, will 
, rise again, nwst'ptnh^S^*. on the ruins of the 
Xexel, Amsterdam, aiid Holland in general. To 
the credit of the French government it may be 
said, that no state in Europe at present pays so 
much attention to the improvement and extension 
of its inland navigation. In addition to many 
natural advantages, aided by artificial works, 
France had formerly .immense interior navigable 
communications ; of which the principal was the 
canal of Languedoc, unitinii^the Mediterranean 
Sea and. the Bay of Biscay.' X^e Expost, made by 
the minister of the inteiier, on the 1 3th of De- 
cember laat^ is worthy of peculiar notice, as far 
** it regai4B these matters, at present ; and on 

.« 
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that Account 1 trust I shdl 'be f)ardbtied for here 
i^bmittiug the following extract.^ 

" 'Prisohcrs of war fpdiii dilFercht nations, sent 
by Victory, have finished the canal of StQuih- 
tln. Two leagues of an imposing sobterraneous 
passagevppen a connliuntcatiot^^ii|||en the rivers 
and seas of the south. Sevet iM^ sand work- 
tneii have not ceased to the canal of 

the north ; and nearly efghlile^ues of Ji^^w 
way opened to the Rhine'aM'l^e Meus^^^Hiig 
their conjoined waters to ^twdl^^jvrithOT^i^ft- 
ting, for a moment, thes^oil of franct^ ^vc 
been executed. This canal, so important to 
commerce, will not be a less benefit to agricul- 
ture. Lands equal in'jupei^cies to several depart- 
ments will be peopled The peace- 
able conquest of tli^i.vsoon augment 

both our riches and orfij'^rdlpeiii^. T'wo millions 
have been usefnily expended, in 180.9, on the 
canal of NapOleon, which w'ill unite the Rhone 
to the Rhine. Marseilles, Cologn, and Antwerp, 
will soon be bathed by the sime rvaters. This ca- 

* I'hc commencement of which ms a stitject Worthy of our 
con&kieratum and cveii humanity: tiic so much 

useful*’ labour creates ami ^jcc, whilst moderate exertion 

and the same expense wp^d produce c\ery public and rural 
advantage. Far be it frotft me to propose this as a system, 1 only 
speak of it as an alternative dhltending ow the will of tihe inditri- 
duals, and regulated by the sanetkm of the roapoctilill oaptu- 
ringpowers. A contratt to this eflfect might b«Saa«» 

tljc horror* of desolating war. 
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nal will be made to communicate with the Seine 
by that of Burgundy, the AForks of which, aban* 
doned by the old goverun^ent, haye'^ireceived anew, 
the greatest impulse. Ali;eady the nav^atioi) is 
complete from Dole to Dijon ; they afe at preaqpt 
working betWMgkjPijon and* the bridge of Pauy, 
between thaUBi^aud St. Florentin : several im« 


portant loc! 




the Seine, the Aube, and the 


have heed fished in 1809. Every where 
whicli tended* to improve former navb* 


elllpKld Mfe, or to create new ones, 
h^Pp^i^en tHsH^rtak^ or continued with activi*» 
ty." The maritime wofks have made the greatest 
])rogress ; those of Cherburgh already present to 
the astonished ^e-ian imtnense port, hollowed 
out of the rocks sluice of Havre is nearly 

finished; it Wi%Steil^^’%Om the middle of the 
pe.\t campaigh^ho^iisdnj^^t entrance of vessels 
into the channel." At Dunkirk, an octagoii sluice, 
which will drain valuable land^%nd secure an 
easy navigation, has b^n tinished this year. 
The basin at Antiverp is excavated iu all the in- 
terior part, and the sluice of the sea is raised 
above its foundation : the grand drainings of 
Bourgaia, of Cotenlin, of Rochefort, have already 
changed sterile marshes mp- fertile lands^ and 
their results drawn tipfii^^^he government the 
blessings of the people, astonished at not having 
suffered any of the evils, bpxvever transitory, which 
they had been ip.a<le dtead.” If then tliese 
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gigantic strides to internal improvement do not 
excite our admiration, they are snfScient at least 
to draw forth our imitation. 

The future views .of France are obvious. 
The general commerce of the%orld has at pre- 
sent taken its flight ‘ from the Con- 

tinent to England, where, from i^fealiar situa- 
tion, it will remain so long as tii^i^n|^ shall pre- 
serve its naval independence ; anch as tliis 
must, from the nature of at pre^^y^d 

probably to come, be the grand" 
merce to the entire world, it behovi»'govefhmTOt 
to give every, possible and practicable encourage- 
ment in its power, not only to receive but to in- 
duce tlie interested exertioDs of individuals, in 
promoting inland naviga^j^,-^ one end of 
the kingdom to the iilrom its different 

points. '-5' 

It must be owned, here, that government has 
certainly given" some encQuragement to the indi- 
vidual spirit, now so general, by devoting up- 
wards of 600,000/. of the public money to the 
Caledonian canal, in the north-west of Scotland, 
running from Inverness to Fort William. The 
object was the improvement of that part of the 
empire, by preventil^^ emigration, and ostensibly 
shortening and rendering secure the navigation, 
instead of passing north'about. In all these points 
jts public or private utility (excepting so far as 
the fishing wid he benefited) becomes question^ 
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able. Half the sum granted in aid of the Clyde 
and Forth canal would have prodi^ccd every possi- 
ble advantage to England, to SclStland, and par- 
ticularly the northern ports of Ireland. The Shom- 
clifFe canal, in which so much pubH6 money Jias 
been expe nArfj^i jgiay be c«nsidered purely in a 
military pfl«^^^;view, contributing but little to the 
stock of g(|^^i^ility. 

. JpbQ, parts of £ng]and most neglected and desti- 
i^gwipland navi,ti^le> communication lie between 
ii®;:Northurtibcrland, across the isthmus 
td Si6» Irish sea. There are in that district greater 
subterranean resources of every description than in 
any other part of the kingdom, b’ui the surface 
requires improvement morg than elsewhere. 

The three.|Cp|uitie^>^ Norfolk, Suffolk, and Es- 
sex, have not apy p^|)^,^pp,vigable communication 
.with the populmis manufecturing or midland parts 
of the island. These three by much the finest agri- 
cultural counties of the kingdom find a market only 
by marine navigation, arid that on account of such 
conveyance being the most reasonable in ex- 
pense. 

'fhe proposed navigable communication by means 
of the •rivers Ouse, Nen, and Welland, being 
joined by canals, wilj sep|p to convey the pro- 
duce ,of the forementioried .counties to the mid- 
land populous and manufacturing districts, where 
die prices of grain are always much higher, but where 
t;oaltf,8iC.from the cheapness of conveyance, will n<rt 
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only be more reasonable, but a reciprocal exchange 
in the produce of, each district will be much in 
favour of both. , 

Surrounded as we arc by, or rather opposed on 
piir eastern «nd southern coas]^ from the Ork- 
neys to the South Forejand and t||||||||^<^ the land’s 
end, to the coasts of the cnem%^ |S ^|- privateers 
will be incessantly stealing out and ha- 

rass our coasting and foreign trade,, in spite o|^e 
utmost vigilance of our navy. , 

It has been a very unfoVtUiMe drfunis^lra^P 
this kingdom, and nothing tended more tOioi^^ 
back its resources and relaird its earlier improvement, 
prosperity, and wealth, than the prejudices of the 
people against and their ignorancetilUatdy oftheim- 
portance of inland-navigatiop^^jlt was not till the 
spirited and noble exara|^^je^b|y ifie Ijaite Duke of 
Bridgewater, in 1700, prodigious, 

advantages arising from that grand enterprise of an 
individual. At a period of darkness,as it were, our ig- 
norance was exposed and dffr prejudices were shaken. 

From the close of the American war to the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution, the great 
increase in our manufactures, tlie extension of our 
foreign commerce, and the consequent pouring in 
of wealth to this kingdom, outstripped a corres- 
ponding improvement anlt''^tension in our, agri- 
culture, although it gave ^ spirit for inland-naviga- 
tion in a surprising degree. In so much has the lat- 
ter advanced, that, within the last twenty years, it 
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is astonishing t^rhat intersections of the island 
it has occasioned. This has been owing, i#i 
a great degree, to the execution of several 
projected canals becoming as profitable to indi- 
vidual subscribejs as they were coflitributary.to 
national adi^B^H^ Let a bill be firamOd, which 
W'ill give e^^plient to the project, by removing 
the possitffi^ibiis&ur lying with individuals, but 
in |uch a manner, that the party to be benefited 
shall llay an equivid^^ eoijsidcratiou for the waivdt 
©fj^trar. That the projectors have essentially be- 
nefite'diby the adoption (tf this scheme, it is only neces- 
sary to state that the pifesent extent of canal inter- 
section comprises a superficies of about 3400 miles, 
the expenditure upon which» has been to the amount 
of about 20,0.00,0001., 

The canal-sySteniii^d^^r, is not the only one 
teeming with the benefits df an Improved inland in- 
tercourse. Rail-roads, as they are termed, have in 
many instances exhibited a rivalry jn.advantage, and 
1 doubt not but in many instances they will even be 
preferred, il'he great alleviation of animal labour 
which they afford renders them of primary impor- 
tance in a country,* where agriculture stands so 
much In need of what can be spared in that way. 
Many of these, on a sraa^ s^le, exist at present 
in England, falling in upoff Jhe different canals; 
but the greatest work, of the kind in contem- 
plation is to be met with in Scotland, in the 
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direct duration of 100 miles, from Glasgow to 
Berwick. 

Let us not, however,^ recede, in cases pf great 
imval importance, from the example which is set 
up for our emulation by the French ruler, but let 
us turn our serious att/;ntion to t^|^^provement of 
our marine situation. In this deparlpp^t^ the leading 
feature will be the amelioration of ^e system; 

in many instances it has been entered u^n, and eU 
ther arrived at or is tending to completion. Of the 
latter description are Hullf Bristol,* Lcitii^ 'CX^* 
«ons at Liverpool ; in London, the East ai^ West 
India and London Docks, ;4&c. 8cc.; and, cn the 
Surry side, sdveral docks of less importance but 
great convenience. In this attentive observation of 
our general improvement, we shall convince the 
enemy that our resources ar^. not debilitated, and 
that we possess them to ^ exhaustion of their own 
emulative arts. 



VIEW OF THE PLAN 


TO 

CONNECT THIS EASTERN 

WITH THE * 

MIDLAND* AND WESTERN COUNTIES 

THE 

KINGDOM. 


I HAVE hitherto delineated what seemed to me to 
be the physical resources of the country, and I trust 
that from the general view 1 shall not be deemed a 
mere visionary or theorist. At the same time I beg 
leave most sincerely to deprecate the entertainment 
of opinions, which may impute an interested mo- 
tive to my plans. Conceiving that my general ef- 
forts would receive a greater facility of application 
were I incorporated with the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the country, my ambition, which I trust 
will be considered laudable, induced me to canvass 
the borough of Stamford, to the improvement ol 

H 


I 
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which my present project more particularly applies, 
as it does to the country in general. Constituted as the 
elective franchise is in that borough, I had,conse- 
quently to contest the matter : to the general course 
of powerful and influencing opposition, 1 assume 
the merit of making no,corrupt resistance. To sanc- 
tioned antiquity of interest I opposed the promising 
infancy of a bettering system ; and the usual ex- 
penditure attendant on a contested election I 
turned into the channel of originating and ex- 
tending that beneficial project which I have had 
the honour to submit. Actions are more univer- 
sally considered to be principal features in the com- 
parative conduct of men than mere protestations. 
To these I refer my appeal with a consciousness 
of favourable testimony from the ordeal. That my 
conduct has been independent, steady, and per- 
severing, the electors of Stamford will not doubt j 
and, when honoured with the investiture of their 
sacred rights, they may rest assured of my vigilant 
attention to preserve and promote them. Were 
greater encouragement given to the independent 
man who embarks upon public life with the 
freightage of such motives as mine, the Parliament 
of Great Britain would reform itself in limine. 

Actuated by the principle of behovement in either 
candidate or representative, to further the particular 
interests of that place' upon which Ills viewl rest, 
or which expects from him a punctual exertion 
m its behalf, I became inquisitively devoted to the 
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discovery of the means whereby su«h ah object 
could be attained. 

The* town of Stamfqj-d in particular, and the 
country in general, became the points whereon I 
conceived it my duty to expend the results of benefit 
arising out of mj investigation. What these are I have 
detailed, but it now remains for me to expound 
the means which 1 took towards their attainment. 
The Borough gf Stamford struck me as possessing 
natural advantages, enabling it to rise above the 
difficulties which had'hitberto evidently been inhe- 
rent Jin the place, decaying as it was, oppressed, 
and destitute of manufactures or trade, and com- 
pletely Inland. 

By making it accessibly to marine contact, I was 
of opinion that an advantageous distribution of trade 
would be the consequence, and, indeed, afford benefit 
10 the surrounding counties and the country in gene- 
ral. I then balanced, in my mind, thediflFerent means 
by which tlie situation of this particular pface might 
derive from and confer advantages on those of its 
vicinage. Knowing as I did the great agricultu- 
ral produce of Norfolk, Suffolk, 8:c. I was per- 
suaded that a traffic, reciprocally beneficial, might 
take place between the Eastern and the Midland 
apd Western counties, through the interchange of 
agricultural in the one, for raw and manufactured 
produce in the others. 'I'o this circle of inter- 
course, ■ Stamforfl might become the focus, afford-, 
ing facilities of medium, from its natural situation. 
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This being my hypothesis, I determined to realize 
it, upon the most certain data of information, 
to the greatest acquirable extent. In pursuance 
of these views, I set out from Stamford with the 
design of ascertaining the nature and extent of the 
trade on the Trent, proceeding by Newark, and 
thence Eastward to Hull. My next step was to bcr 
come acquainted with the proportion of trade 
carried on by the Aire and Calder by, way of Wake- 
held and Leeds, and the proportion of trade in that 
manuhicturing district. I traced ithence to Liverpool, 
Manchester and through Lancashire, Cheshire, Sec., 
collecting the proportion, which rested at Stone and 
the Potteries in Staffordshire, by the grand Trunk 
and Mersey Canal. My next branch of route was by 
Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Coventry, and War■^ 
wick, and all the great manufacturing towns and prin- 
cipal navigations of its neighbourhood. After this! 
proceeded through the counties of Northampton, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Lincoln, along the 
line from Stamford to Deeping, Spalding, Boston, 
Wisbcacb, and Lynn, thence through the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, Sec. This tour of 
projection for the public good, I have performed, 
regardless of attendant expenses, valuable time, 
or fatigue, wholly wrapt up in devotipn to effect 
this grand object. The credit which is to be at- 
tached to my general account of the project* will 
be best evinced by the subsequeilt details, confir- 
matory, 1 trust, of the zeal which I have manj- 
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tested for the maturity of this great undertaking. I 
have had no view to private profit or public remune- 
ration, farther than the confidence and support of the 
independent electors of Stamford, whose future pros- 
perity I shall conceive ensured by the introductioa 
if the most benefiqjal national* manufactures into 
llicir town and neighbourhood. , 

The same eye' which traverses the space allotted 
;o the execution ©f this project will immediately 
liscern the incidental superiority of advantage ari- * 
,ing from its locdl and relitive bearings. Both sides 
if the island, in the direction of east and west, and 
vice versa, must derive advantage from that connec- 
lion, which gives to the commodities of either a 
reciprocity of benefit, by faci'jtatcd conveyance to , 
markets of consumption and interchange, and to 
find from the ports. A similar bonus will be held out* 
to .the agriculturist for his tillage and produce, as 

to the mechanic for his manufactures. Inland 

» 

commerce will or consequence be better recog- 
nized, and wc shall soon’ become acquainted with 
novel mercantile point, — namely, i/ie balance of 
internal trade, regulating the growth, produce, 
manufacture, encouragement, and sale, of the dir- 
frrent natise commodities within the empire. 

Befpre we enter into the details, it may be pro- 
per to give an outline of the intended Stamford 
junction. TTiis project is totally distinct from 
inferior and triviaf collateral branch of naviga.- 
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ble connection, to be undertaken between Stam. 
ford and Market Harborough, a distance of only 2S| 
miles. Now the Stamford Junction, togedier with 
the advantages so fully comprised in the title of its 
object, embraces a running extent of many hun- 
dred miles. It wilbbe eiFectedc.by the shortest and 
most practicable connectitms, by means of canals, 
formed between Boston and Stanford j 1^ the junc- 
tion of the rivers Nen and Welland to unite Lynn and 
Wisbeach to Stamford and to Sbardlow, by a canal 
from Oakham to Stamford. For Mt Telford’s report 
on the eligibility of lines, the appendix may be 
consulted. 1 will begin, then, with the leading towns 
interested vicinally by the communication, and 
first with , 

« 

Boston, which from itslocidity, will no doubt be tna- 
^teiially benefited in the extension of both its domes- 
tic and foreign trade. The latter it will participate 
in with Hull, and the manufacturing districts, should 
a more perfect access by navigation be made up 
to Stamford, and from thence to Oakham. The 
other branch will more particularly be benefited by 
joining the Nen and the Welland, should the for- 
mer river be rendered more perfect in its navigation 
up to the Grand Junction, This is apparent when we 
consider the consequent approximation to Birming- 
ham, and the midland populous manufacturing dis- 
trict. Hence it appears also likely, that, in times 
not only the articles of export, hut of import 
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wise, wHl pass by this new canal in preference to 
the one along the Trent by Hull; at all events, it is 
worthy of meeting consideration from the merchants 
of Boston and Birmingham. 

The two channels in qnestion are opening pros> 
pects to tiie port Isf Bioston, vtliich already has an 
excellent navigable Communication with the river 
Trent at Torltitey, tudistance of 52 miles. The ton- 
nage thereon has been estimated at 40,000 tons,exclu- 
sive of 10,000 tons of coals, chiefly from Yorkshire. * 

The projectetf navigatibn from Boston to Stam- 
ford is proposed to avail of ..the 40 foot drain for 20 
miles practicably navigable, and so, by the line 
pointed out by Mr Telford, to Stamford, which 
will, in the whole line from ^Boston to that town 
make a distance of about 40 miles. The lock-dues 
will no doubt be reasonable, as the expense of ex-' 
cayating cannot be great, from the ^vourable na- 
ture of the soil. 

Spalding may too participate in the general 
advantage to be derived by these junctions. The 
Adventurers Company, as it is termed, composed 
entirely of land-owners, possesnng above 250 acres 
of land each, in a certain compass, and incorpo- 
rated by an, act of parliament, are bound to cleanse 
and keep in a perfect navigable state “ at aH sea- 
sons,” the river Welland from Market Deeping to 
Spalding, and thence to the, reservoir, 5 miles be- 
low Spalding: for this distance there is no tonnage. 
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There is also another restraint upon the said com* 
pany, for the same useful purpose, to be exercised 
by the commissioners (>f drainage in those parts. 

It is a matter of consideration, if the navigation 
®f the Welland from Deeping to the Wash, when 
put in a perfect state, can bp rendered equally 
commodious to, the other, even if the Scalp should 
be avoided. With this view,,anacf was obtained, 
in 17y2, to make a cut from thq river Welland, 7| 
miles from ^osberton sluice, to fall into the Sea 
sluice at Wyberton roads : the esttmated cost vi’as 
(.49,351 12. but not an inch of this linp has yet 
been excavated. It must be observed, as matter of 
reproach, that the present navigation of the Wel- 
, land, from Boston Scj^lp, by Spalding, to Deeping, 
is very much neglected. The cost of coals from 
• Boston Scalp to Stamford only, in lighterage-tolls, 
&c. amounts to 12^. per chaldron, although there 
are only 8 miles of loekage from Deeping’ to 
Stamford. 

The next desirable advantages arise out of the 
union of the rivers Welland and Nen, giving a di- 
rect communication on the latter river to the pori 
of Wisbeach, and from thepce to the canal through 
Qutwell to Saltcr^s-load sluice on the /iver Ouse. 
In this manner not only an approach to the port of 
Lynn is obtained, but a fall into the river Ouse, so 
as to advance nearer, the navigable branches from 
that river to Thetford in Norfolk, Bury St. Edmunds 
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in Suffolk, the city of Cambridge, Bigglesw«ide> 
and upon the Ouse itself to Bedford. 

Tlicse branches, in a reference to the map it may 
be seen, could most easily be extended in three 
fine agricultural counties. Through them also the 
ports of Yarmouth and even Harwich may be 
united ; and from the Cam a junction could be for- 
med with.the navigable river Lda to London, in its 
most bustling commercial part. 

Let us now revert to Stamford, from which* 
place is tc^ be united the Welland with the 
Oakham canal, by way of ISIelton Mowbray 
and Loughborough, to Shardlow, or rather with 
the Trent, at the mouth of the rivev* Soar, and op- 
posite the Erewash canal. It is this part, or ra- 
ther Sliardlow, which will become the extreme point, 
at which there will be a mutual exchange of ^the 
produce of the eastern counties up to the collieries, 
' the potteries, and the manufacturing districts in the 
line through Staffordshire, to Lancashire and Che- 
shire. The produce of these manufactures in return, 
on the same line, and coals from the districts of the 
Cromford, Erewash, and other canals, for the latter 
counties and ports all adjoining to the mouth of the 
Soar near Shardlow, will come at a considerably more 
reduced price than hitherto. The distance from 
Stimford to Shardlow will be miles, when the 
junction is completed by the* new line from Stam- 
.ford to Oakham. The following are the respective 
distances of the several juintsof connection, and an- 
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nexed are the prices of tonnage on each separate 
part of the line : 

f * 

Miles 7onnno;e for Co^s* 

Stamford to Oakham * . . 15 suppose 3s Od 

Oakhtim lo Melton . * . 15 — 3 0 

JMclton to the Leicester Junction . Hi 2 6 
Junction with the Leicester to Loughborough 9 0 7 

Loughborough along the Soatr lto Jhe Troot^ -sp-Tg I 6 
Thence to Sliardlow . * 4 I ■■-■**■* v© 2 

' f . ?»; 

Miles €51 10 9 


Tlie whole tonnage on the above line, if that be- 
twixt Stamford and Oakham shall be supposed to 
be fixed at 8s per ton, wjjJ only be, from the Crom- 
ford and Erewash canals iip<*n the Trent to the 
town of Stamford, lOs 9d per tonfor coalsj merchan- 
dise in general will pay somewfi^ingher. 

The Melton-MoWbray navigation has divided 7i 
per cent, already, exclusive of the income-tax and a 
reserved balance in hand. Upon the Oakham naviga- 
tion (from Melton,) notwithstanding all its disadvan- 
tages, absurd restrictions in the act, and other impe- 
diments, which it will be the interest of the compa- 
ny to remedy, although Oakham is at an extreme 
point of that line of navigation, yet the amount aris- 
ing from the tonnage was in 

1807 ^1837" 7 S 

1808 18^24 7. 8 

1809 2013 8 5 
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By this compendious description, without enter- 
ing into accurate minutiae, will be discovered 
the very extensive inland jiavigable communications 
arising from the short junctions of canals to unite 
rivers as already 'noticed and evidently traceable 
upon the map. ^ . 

It is of importance to make one very interesting 
observat^ thajiSrAMFoao wUl become 

the soulidS; throyj^ which this mutual exchange of 
producti and manu&clures will ppss from ea^t to * 
west. , Boatsi* of a larger size, adapted to river- 
navigation, and perfectly safe, will also be capable 
of passing along the present canals and the pro- 
jected junctions entirely from Shardlow, throng 
Stamford, to Boston, Wisbe^ch, Lynn, and I believe 
the river Ouse, without the inconveniences of shifting 
and reloading : they consequently avoid the 
losses ensuing from pillage and damage. From 
Shardlow, other but less boats will convey the articles, 
right along the grand trunk to Manchester and Li- 
verpool : the rates of carriage on goods firom thence 
to Shardlow stand as under : 

Kemp, Sugar, Groceries, ,&c. &c. &c. . 40s. per ton 

Tea, Tobacco, Indigo, Stc 50 

Wool ....... 44 

Grain, Flour, Malt, &c. . , ; . 23 

♦ • 

What has preceded so far relates to the general 
view and line of communication by the intended 
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Stamford junction navigation, for the 
fbrementioned vicinal connections of ports and 
counties, and the embracc\Dent of a communicable 
line of, in fact, thousands of miles, insomuch as it 
wilhjoin itself with almost all the navigations in the 
kingdom. *' , V 

Friendly as I am to the system ^inland naviga- 
tion, I cannot here omil ‘to stale^.^'^d '^h regret, 
out of my usual course of panegyric,* thati'^on after 
I had the honour to offtf *my suggestiibriff4b the 
public, for the Stamford junction, a* limited plan 
was directly brought forward, in the name of the 
corporation of Stamford, to form a canal from 
that place up to Harborough only, by which route it 
is.an extended distancof of 10{ miles beyond the 
line by Oakham. But that project rested; no plan 
in "aid was brought forward to the eastward, to 
make a thorough connection'i’fcirh'.the interior to the^ 
sea-port of Boston, cither by a navigable cut, or to 
improve tlie river-navigation of the Welland from 
Market Deeping to Spalding, nor that of the old 
canal from Stamford to Market Deeping. 

The causeof this //mzVerf effort on the part of the cor- 
poration might arise from their apprehension of the 
questionable right, (to which theyhad prematurely laid 
claim,) being disturbed by the progress of the navi- 
gation. In the case; of an individual, the^ matter 
would explain itself without comment; but in a mat- 
ter concerning a body corporate, to p’event any 
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farther remarks on my part, I have given an extract 
in the appendix from Harrod’s History of Stamford 
upon tho subject. , 

The project of the corporation is, simply to make 
a navigation from Jdarborough to Stamford only ^ it 
is a distance of ^out 25^ miles. {In its execution 
that navigation nfill be. facilitated partially by the 
line of tlji^. Stiitiford junction, running a short 
distanc^.^ that, Ihie towards Oakham.) But, as 
the of the Harhorough line will, I much ‘ 

fear, be limitcll, and a Circuitous route is introduced 
from ^lardlow of lOj miles farther by Harborough 
than by Oakham to Siam ford much istobeapprehend- 
ed for the property, contiguous to whi6h the project- 
ed line will pass. Thencigbouring landed interest 
only could be advanced, if the line should be exe- 
cuted from Stamford tc^ Harborough and tlicncc;,as 
, contemplated to the grand junction, at Long Buck- 
by. The reason to be assigned for this is, that the 
river Nen, now navigable and about to Be consi- 
dcrably improved, will run parallel with the pro- 
jected Harborough line, into the Grand Junction, 
and, within half a Iteore miles of each other, fall 
therein, not far distant from the entrance into the 
Warwick, Birmingham, and other, canals, in that 
populous manufacturing and commercial district. 
The river Nen is navigable, and to be improved. 
It will answer the purpose of the Harborough line, 
from Stamford to the Grand Junction, which 
will. cost at the least it is supposed from 3 U> 
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j£400,000 capital, to effect it to the Grand Junc- 
tion. The interest of this sum could not be paid by 
the traffic thereon, at quadruple the rate now paid 
from Wisbeach to Northampton on the Nen. The 
lockage at present is at 6s 4d per ton, in the whole 
line, and Is per ton on the railroad from Northampton 
to the Grand Junction. From then^toNortharapton 
a navigable cut in' lieu is i^w’ aboi|t%!ijp!g effected, 
•when, and by which line.vcss^^ toll pas^^^ Stam- 
ford, Boston, Lynn, and Wi^acb, Nen 

into' the G rand J unction an^ all its various ^d wide 
ramifications. 

My obvious and fixed intent is, to complete the 
grand and extensive intercourse by means of the 
^arnford junction. To compass this undertaking 
measures arc now in progress, and it is presumed 
that the work will compete , with that of any other 
navigation in the kingdom. . 

As the navigation of the Nen is an interesting* 
subject of itself, I beg to refer the reader for it to 
the Appendix. 
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CS^ULATIONS of rate, 4c. 4c. 


THE lessons of necessity are generally the most 
impressive in the whole voluine of human life, and in- 
dividual precaution is observably created in the mosl 
critical cases of individual experienced inquiry; 
' but how happens it, that, on a subject of such ma- 
terial because comprehensive interest as provision 
for vital sustenance, the antique proverb of Appre- 
hension from calamity shall be so much disre- 
garded ? 

It is a matter of the most serious regret, that 
we have not prohte^ more by the frequent and 
calamitous want which we have experienced, pre- 
vious to and still more about nine years ago, in 
the scarcity and high price of grain. From the 
revolutidh in 1668 till the year 1765 we were 
exporters of com, to the amount of from 6 to 
^ 00 , 009 /. sterling. From the latter period till 
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1771, there was an interval of cessation from export. 
Thenceforward, till 1793, we commenced the im- 
portatibli to a great extent; and, from ^1793 till 
1804, our importation of foreign grairt did not 
amount to less than 33 millions sterling. We had 
not put the broad seal however upon 6ur improvidence 
and prodigality, by the lender of^^encouragement to 
foreign agriculturists (notour cn<|i*li^i^;-until we left 
a deep impression of our extnivagan^^dn the im- 
mense bounties on importEtiolp field them. 

These bonuses* amounted, ,for tlieir /epeettve years, 
as follow, viz. in 1800 X’ 44,^-36 IS 0 

1801 1, 420,35 j 1 1 

1802 71»,323 le 4 

1803 43,977 9 10 
So great were our provisionary distresses in thr 

year 1801, that our impiortation of all sorts of 
grain was 2,027,515 quarters, 1,125,704 cwt of' 
meal, and 5 10,608 cwl of rice ; still vve were de- 
ficient in broad, and grain continued at an enor- 
mously high price. The average rate of wluat, 
throughout the kingdom, for that year, was 118 l 
Srf. per quarter. s 

Were the tvtheof the above montioned sums giver. 

t . .1 

on temporary loan to the native agricultural capital- 
ist, under the encouragement of a gencral-icclosure 
act, modified to the respective tenures, by which pro- 
perty is held in this country, our commonage*, luntls 
would assume a face ofculture, smiliiig with tlic bles* 
sings of Ceres, the produce of our own soil, and 
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purchased by foreign indulgences. The resultivfc 
employment, arising from such a produce, would 
tend, in^ no trifling measure, to the increase of 
population. 

Exporters of grain we cannot be, as must be 
evident from the^delctenous system we have hither- 
to shewn, so;q(^frary to true national policy. In 
those quartit^from which grain is*sentdown to the 
Baltic p^rtE*. l)Oth ftie landlord and tenant consider 
themsel«ii^|ivell paid if^ they get an equivalent to 
about 35^. j>ef qnai‘ter> fdr their wheat. What . a 
ditference between this and, the average-prices of 
grain in England and Wales, as they were betwixt 
the years J807 and 1808 ! 



s. 

(L 

Wheat 

... 67 

11 

Barley 

... 39 

0 I 

Oats . 

... 29 

11/ per Winchester quarter. 

*Beans 

... 55 

2 1 

Pease . 

... 72 

10 ) 


Here a remark might be made deserving atten- 
tion, from the landed interest of the country and the 
legislature, viz. that the Customs of the year, end- 
ing the 5th January, 1,809» aiftounted to 9,55S,OOOiL 
and the ^Excise to 20,023^001. in Great Britain: 
barley contributes, in malt, spirits, and beer, - to 
neatly half the amount of this sura. It is, hoam- 
ever, a’matter of no wonder, ’when wc reflect on 
the heavy duty that is levied both im and 
spirits i of the former alone, the quand^ on which 

K 
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the Excise duty was paid in the three succeeding 

years was as follows, viz, 

^ of which was expc^rtccl only 



qrt 

hvsh. 

grs 

1805 

'2,921,197 

7 

' 12,747 

1806 

2, 86 1, (-51 

H 

. 6,902 

l-SOT 

3.446,177 

« 

s 

6,805 

' V ' * 


There remain several very iixvporti^lr^egulations 
to be adopted in our agricultural, systeflis*and corn 
trade, consider, ed both uivier the heads of susle- 
itance and revenue. We certainly h&ve rtiade some 
advances in this way, by allowing a free transport 
of grain from one point of the kingdom to anotner, 
instead of keeping in force the old and absurd law, 
of restraining the importation in one district, and 
permitting the exportation from another, 

- Notwithstanding all the attention we may bestow, ^ 
and all the encouragement we can give to agri- 
culture at home, we ought to improve our insular 
situation as much as possible, and attempt to make a 
general dep6t of this article, so essential in a political 
and commercial point of view. In the midst of all our 
improvements (evert though they be carried to the 
highest state) still a year of dearth or famine may 
overtake us ; and, in a state of politics similar to 
the present, cut off as we are or as we may be, by 
the enemy from receiving supplies either from con* 
tinental Europe or America, our very existence as a 
nation might be endangered. It therefcre general 
4pp6ts for grain were formed in our chief pofts, and 
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the inland parts of the kingdom, as was intended in 
the time of James I. we might then have our island 
stocked* (and with foreign grain too) without a 
single bushel being consumed at honie, except in a 
year of scarcity and absolute necessity. Even* in 
this case, weshauld be restrained as much as pos- 
sible fron|,^riterfering with our dutuestic produce. 
This subjj^,- however, uaUnot • meet its merited 
discussktiyliere.* 

With the greatest solf-satisfactiqn, and gratala-' 
tion to the cobntry, I am happy to state that* the 
imporSation of grain for th® last four years has been 
much reduced, though it yet remains by much too 
considerable. 

The following is the quantity of Foreign Gimu 
imported into Great Britain in the following 


years, 

in quarters 




• 

• 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats, 

Pc.ise. 

Beans. 

ISO^ 

365,009 

9,071 

500,151 

18,569 

.8,868 

5 

818,147 

27,()34 

274, 156 

8,530 

8,727 

6 

126,911 

2,058 

183, 19s 

158 

1,045 

7 

182,558 

2,96*3 

425,904 

4,520 

9,996 


Of the above Foreign into London, 

only 

ISOS 

3,047 

877 

31,002 

8,887 


J S0<) 

163,422 

8,258 

278,860 

26,291 

22,020 


Into Jiondon only, in the folloxcing Years, the 
Domestic Growth oj' Great Britain solely. 

ISOS 305,675 IS.O.OSC) Csfl.lS? 36,5 <j7 77,726 

1809 229,123 224,981 632,129 30,900 78,3.33 
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I have sketched the foregoing remarks upon the 
articte of grain, as being not only of general im- 
portance to the nation at la'ge, but more particularly 
so as relative to the eastern fertile and agricultural' 
counties. By the medium of the intruded Stam- 
ford Junction, grain' may be conveyed to the 
interior, or manufacturing, district, whkk will not 
only afford a ready m’ailet to the ^f^ers, but 
come to the consumers at a cheaper rafe,: besides' 
contributing largely towards the revenue of the 
Canal Proprietors. 

A statement of the quantity of grain received in 
the London JNfarket from the three counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, wi!! follow; and 
the quantity of grain shipped from the ports of 
Boston, "Wisbcach, and Lynn, to all places ; and 
the* quantity likewise received in the London JMar- 
kets Irom thence. I have also given the average, 
prices uf grain from Mr, Catherwood’s returns of 
the eastern counties, and those through which the 
Canal and its line, up t& Liverpool and M.-mchester, 
will pass. To slicw how the grain shipped from 
the eastern counties can be interfered with by 
that which may be imported, <fn the western side, 
by the port of Liverpool, I shall subjoin a statement 
of the importation of that article into Liverpool, 
both from abroad an;} coastwise, as well from 
Ireland. 



Account of the Quanti^of Corn, Flour, imported into the Fort of Liverpool onlif, distin- 
ettiskaig that from Foreign Parts from that Coastwise, in the undermentioned Years. 

FOREIGN. 
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to rOlITICAb, commercial, ahi> 

Ireland is considerably improving in agriculture} 
but the superabundant produce of her soil will not, 

1 fear, for a scries of rime, preclude foreign im- 
portation into this country. Of course the agricul- 
tural interests will be little affected improve- 
ment of the sister country. Oats arc tfie leading 
article in grain pipped from Irelswd ^ Liverpool ; 
but, being a commodil^of , groat - bd^ .and little 
value comparatively, little, if any, will go from 
the eastern to Jhe western *ide of the island. 

The great population of the coudlics of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire is the reason that they* do not 
produce enough for a few months consumption 
within themselves. Their wants must thoreforo be 
supplied from the inferior of Kii'dand, or I'roiu 
Ireland ; and, in fiulure of the latter, by foreign 
importations in the articles of wheat, barley, ant’ , 
beans. Though the importations into Liverpool 
are very considcrabte, yet it is obvious that there is 
.nothing to spare beyond its own immediate viei- 
nage, from the high prices at which wlicat i' 
continually sold both in Staffordshire and certain 
other contiguous districts, to which an easy ap- 
proach will be had by the- intended navigable 
communication. 

It is rational to presume, however, that, in the 
event of deficient supplies from Ireland, or, of the 
average prices so setting as not to allow im- 
|k>rtations into Liverpool, considerable supplies 
of wheat, barley, and beans, will be transported 
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thither from the eastern counties, by means of the 
Stamford Junction. There is no reason to appre- 
hend that Ireland will, upon the whole, prove at all 
detrimental .to the medium of conveyance just 
stated. 

To give/tlle, reader data upon which Jo grouitd 
his .opinion too, 1‘have annexed an account of the 
aggregate cqto'^de of Ireland ; the quantity ttiereof 
imported lEngland 'generally, and that part 
which was imported into Liverpool in particular, 
for a short time. 



Account of the Quantity of Corrt^ Flour, Meal, S^v. wiporied into, and exporiedfrm Ireland in the following Periods, 
uz,fr(m lit Oct, 1S06', to 5th Jan, 1608, and thence to 5th Jan 1809 — w Irish Measure* 
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Df^ich imported into Liverpool, from 1st Oct~ 180G, tn th . u. fun. mak& Fm ^sutAtrsof a^ear, 

in qrs, IFinchesier M^a^are. 

• 47,448 I 1(\007 | $69,4t3 | 4888 | 2391 

» A Barrel uf \Vht»i ib reckoned 2B0 lb.— Barley, 2241b. — 0-its 196 lb* 



i^cAt, itfYSxms or H 

1 luro dittB glv«a « geaotal vitm of the douiei* 
tic and foreign coni-trade at Limpeol, and that 
of the interior, which may be affected by the 
tresterh parti. 

I shall shdw the c(Histant demand which 
there ihuist be for grain, thrpngb the medium of 
the Stamford Junotioo, from the eastern districts. 
Agreeably.!^ ifiy, first ideas. oh tlte subject; I in> 
tend to confirm .the possibility of a considerable 
corn-trade being condi)cted through this intended * 
navigation. For this* purpose I have extracted 
the average prices of grain, for each quarter in 
each year, for the last four years past; in the 
counties hereafter mentioned, which Vili be bene* 
fited by the said navlga|ion. London is only 
introduced as a regulator to the markets of the 
kingdom in general; but Stamford distinctly 
.claims attention, as the focus where the mercantile 
class may derive advantages, by entering into this 
new and profitable branch of die corn-trade, to 
the right and to the left. That it is profitable 
will be seen from the circumstance of corn being 
constantly cheaper in Norfolk and Suffolk than to 
the west. The only deduction on the profit to 
be thus obtained^ will consist in fivight and 
toqnage only. 
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THe AttragePneu^OJUUN, w ion*",. ««< 

.im^0iMnier,at^/QUaimgfttioi$^ ■ 

.'■ |Wb^t.|BirfWyJ|BttiM.| Pw*. I Oats- 


1806. 

4 Jan. — ^Lontlon - - - - 
Stiffulk 

^ Norfolk - - • 

* Siamjhrd - 
♦ Leiceattor • - 
Derby 

* ' Staffoi^d 

Lancas^r • - 
2 5 Feb. — London - - - 
Suffolk w- 
, N<irfolk - - 
Stamford - - 
Leicester - - 
Derby - - - - 
Stafford - - - 
. Lancakcr * • 
25 May-^Londoii - - - 

Suffolk 

' * Norfolk • - - 

Stanford - - 
* Leicester - - 
Dfrby • - - - 

Stafford 

Lancaster - - 
15 Aug. '-^London - - »• 

Suffolk 

'• Norfolk-. - 
Stamfurd - - 
Leicester - - 
Derby - - - - 
Stafford - - - 
' Lancaster - - 


Suffolk - - - - 
Norfolk - - - 
Stamford - - 
Leicester - - 

l>erby 

Stafford - - - 
Liincastcr - - - 


$a d, S» d. «. 

69 8 32 11 36 

6 s 10 29 U 30 


s, d. ,« 
46 o 25 
^ .7 21 


- 62 9 27 11 30 9 33 11 24 8 


- *69 ' 0 As 0ii47 6 24 11 

- 6‘9 6 37 6 44 3 52 2 24 6 

- 80 O 40 4 49 «.47 0 29 4 

w 80 11 42 7 50 5 27 8 

- 73 1 39 10 48 8 44 0 29 

- * b'9 6 32 0 *37 4 35 10 25 

- 65 6r 29 6 29 7 32 8 25 

- 6*1 *91.26 9 29» 9 30 0 22 

- 69 11 31 6 46 6 22 

- 72 2 36 2 42 9 31 .8 23 

- 77 6 38 10 47 4 45 6 28 

* 81 8 40 6 51 7 27 

- 70 7 43 4 50 8 54 0 27 1 

- 85 6 34 10 37 8 40 5 27 9 

- 83^ 2 33 I 34 i 39 9 30 8 

- 79 3 31 7 32 7 37 0 25 9 

- 82 0 35 4 34 6 25 . 9 

-86 1 36 0 39 6 39 6 26 0 

- 92 S 44 3 47 8 46 6 29 9 


92 S 44 3 47 8 46 6 29 

90 1 42 8 49 5 29 5 

80 7 39 5 41 9 47 0 29 2 

78 9 36 3 40 11 49 o 29 

73 2 37 2 38 10 46 9 33 b 

69 2 33 9 37 6 37 3 24 0 

81 5 38 0 43 0 24 9 


81 5 38 

80 9 35 

90 ; 0 


50 of 48 0 30 8 


32 

30 

75 • 6 2S 


84 11 42 , 7 50 ,5 32 7 

83 0 39* i 49 4 30 7 

80 0* 44 0 44 9 6 2S 2 

75 3 42 1 37 4 58 loj 37 ^ 

69 5 40 2 36 6 57 0 25 4 

74 3 37 10 44 11 23 7 

74 5 40 U 45 2 45 ?! 26 8 

81 '4 47 4 49 8 47 9 ^8 

75 11 46 9 54 9 -• o 

72 3 45 2 49 1 1, 27 2 


75 3 42 1 37 4 58 loj 37 

69 5 40 2 36 6 57 0 25 

74 3 37 10 44 11 23 


^ Cyi «J In. !>. O W 
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The Average Pricet ^ GRAIN, m London, Stamford, and oom- 
tki at under, at the following period*. * 

Wfaest.l Bari^. Beam. Peat. Ofits. 

I8O7. t. d. k. d. s. d. t. d, e. d- 

i Jut. —henddii - - • - 78 8 4 ? 11 45 « $7 0 31 8 

SaBukk - --- 77 0 33 2 36 ' 6 it 11 36 ^ 6 

MViAiik -.»• 71 4 37 * 2 35 O 4 ^ 5 24 6 

Stanfird --- 71 7 38 3 43 1 23 8 

Xaicfiter 71 8 40 n 8 53 7 26 1 

Iferly * 75 4 45 0 48 8 44 9 27 9 

Stafford 76 3 44 7 52 ll — ^ 30 8 

Lancaster - 72 6 44 6 47 1 1 — 28 6 

15 Feb— London 7®* 1 3» 5 39 4 69 9 28 6 


Snftblk - 75. 6 35 6 34 9 *6 5 34 8 

Norfolk 70 4 33 11 35 9 50 0 25 4 

JStamford 74 5 <34 3 +0 8 21 ll 

Leicester 70 10 36 2 40 l'> 52 8 24 8 

Derby 76 0 42 6 49 0 44 6 26 6 

Stafford 75 1 42 0 51 2 . 29 O 

Lancaster ?3 3 41 7 49' 4 27 jO 

1 5 May — London - 75 9 86 11 38 11 58 11 26 ,7 

Suffolk 73 8 35 0 36 4 42 0 28 8 

. Norfolk 71 2 32 9 36 1 62 0 26 0 

Stamford 73 4 35 1 37 7 24* 2 

Leicester 72 4 37 3 43 2 39 6 23 3 

* Derby 77 8 41 9 48 8 49 0 27 6 

Sufford 77 8 41 6 45 4 27 lO 

Lancaster--- 75 6 48 7 41 4 86 t) 29 7 

ISAug— London 72 10 38 9 46 9 93 1 1 28 4 

Suflblk 70 6 36 1 42 0 29 10 

Norfolk 66 11 34 6 40 9 52 0 31 2 

Stamford---- 78 2 43 0 50 0 — — 30 4 

Leicester ---• 71 0 39 4 51 9 " " ■ 29 9 

Derby ^>0 0 51 9 48 0 29 10 

Stafford 74 3 41 5 53 1 30 lO 

Lancarter - - - 77 6 36 6 44 0 29 ■■ 5 

|5Nov.— London 62 1 42 6 56 5 149 0 30 li 

* Suffolk 58 4 41 1 50 9 64 2 29 4 

Norfolk 56 8 38 2 50 6128 0 28 2 

fitamfird 63 11 41 ll 60 0 — L 29 U 

Lnmtcr 63 10 *41 1 52 9 28 6 

Derby i- 76 6 46 8 60 0 63 0 31 2 

StaffoH--- 67 11 43 10 60 9 32 1 

’ ^ncaster 73 6 46 4 50 2 28 9 
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, StonjflQnt • o • • 
Leiceiler -,••-” 
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$t«SfKd 

liSOCliter ■• - - 

-15 E«b.— London - •• — 

SoffolkA.- 

N4>rrolk 

Stnmfari »--- 
licicostori ^-■• 
Derby 
SttJfiWd-7* 

■ LBQcutcr - 

1 5 Itoy— London ---- - 

‘ Sufiblk 

Norfolk --- 
« Stmnjwrd — -■‘' 
Loicefter 

Corby 

Stafford ----- 
‘Lanjcaafer - -- 

15 Aug- — London 

Su&lk 

Norfolk 

Standard - - - - 

Ldcetter 

Dorby------ 

bttfford — 
Lancaster — 

I Sllby.— London 

Suffolk ----- 
Norfolk 

^iantford *• — 
Leicester - - - - 
Derby - ----- 
Stafford - - - - - 
Lancaster --• 




70 
$9 
76 

71 
73 
7a 
68 
66 
70 

69 
76 
73 
73 
7» 

70 


73 

81 

78 
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77 
75 
81 

79 
86 
88 
85 

ff9 

93 

94 
1*93 

93' 

n 

97 

89 


u 

Baikiy- 

Jeans. 1 

pis. 

1 

a. d. 

*• Jiij 

<• d , • 

6 

4^ 7 

5.8 ffi 

126 ‘8 

9 

4? 4 

52 If 

S'*’ 

2 

38 3 

4* 4 


4 

5 

42 8 
40 4 

fi.f i 

4 


3 

46 « 

59 0 

59 0 

4 

43 0 

59 1, 

attfifT— 

% 

44 5 

V4 0 

i6| ‘ 0 

7 

,43 a 

56 10 

144 2 

W 

« 4 

51.11 

108 3 

2 

39 9 

52 1 

65 3 

9 

43 4 

63 6 

« 

3 

38 1 

50 10 

49 11 

0 

46 0 

SS 8 

56 9 

0 

42 7 

60 11 


1 

39 If 

61 4 

144 0 

u 

47 8 

56 3 

124 10 

2 

45 2 

5.3 ] 


11 

41 8. 

55 0 


a 

49 8 

60 8 


9 

41 8 

57 5 

57 5 

6 

45 6 

61 4 

50 0 

7 

jfo 6 

.58 10 


1 

41 1 

59 4 

■ 
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47 11 

64 1 
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39 11 

11 
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53 C 
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1 2 

( 
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1 52 a 
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1 48 4 
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3 

i 
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1 53 1( 

)[79 10 
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1 42 7 
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1 

• !i 

I 46 S 

1 69 1 

1 6i4 11 

1 

i 50 C 

t 69 < 

) .57 10 

M 

:> 48 ( 

t 69 i 


li 

1 46 4 

4 69 4 

J. • 


« d, 
40 19 
33 4 

32 5 
30 10 
30 8 

30 10 

33 0 
39 
36. 

32 

31 

32 
29 


30 8 

33 5 

29 4 
39 W 

36 4 
33. 0 

34 II , 
33 2 

35 *8 
32 2 

30 11 
43 I 
42 6 
32 10 


40 

40 

40 

38 

32 

37 


35 10 
31 6 
33 10 
39 8 
37 f 

36 4 
32 3 
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SMtford 

J5 F^b.— U^pidon 

Suiblk *-- -• 
Norfolk- r-*’ 
^Sii/mford 


l^iyrby-- 
Stafford - 


Suffolk -- 
Norfolk -• 
Stamford • 


• Derb^ - 

Stefford- 
Laacastej 
15Aug.— I^ndon- 

Norfolk- 


Lncester -- 
Dtrb^r---- 
SiaSoKd - -i- 
Ikanca^r • - 


SuMk-- 

NiorWk-' 

•^turnfrpd 


De(by - ■ 
Stafford - 



«M| 


&MW. 

Peas. 


f. 4. 

a. d. 

a. A 

‘ a. d. 


98 II 

45 0 

Ss 0 

91 4 


87 2 

41 8 

54 2 

7« 7 


87 6 

89^ 0 

53 0 

71 0 


91 2 

43 2 

72 € 




45 n 

44 0 

93 1 


$6 10 

58 6 

.70 8 

59 3 


97 8 

51 2 

78 4 

— 


90 Ml 

45 11 

67 4 

-WT [ 


9*. 5 

44 lO 

55 7 

86 6 


8(| 9 

E3E 

5f i 

76 i' 


8# 3 

40 0 

.53 0 

^Kl 


93 0 

.48 8 

,‘69 3 

' 


89 10 

<49 1^ 

U4 II 

>84 S' 


,98 2 

i53 9 

71 w 

• 5il Si 


99 10 


75 6 

1 


104 2 

47 3 

69 4 




=44 4 

51 11 

74 7 


88, 5 

,44 0 

48 11 



89 10 

30 b 

48 0 

^9 


96 4 

Ai*K! 

64 3 

■^S 


9* 7 


55 7 



MUmP 

,55 3 

PH 



100 0 
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100 7 

49 9 

70 8 

B 9 


93 0 

37 11 

53 9 
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38 S 

46 5 
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81 9 

3!? 6 

44 0 
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45 11 
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59 3 
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90 9 

Si 8 
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lac 
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79 6 


94 C 

46 4 

43 6 

60 11 


89 d 

41 2 

48 6 

56 11 


KK 

51* 1 

62 1 

_a* 


95 4 

54 1 

57 U 

57 5 


101 1 

1 55 11 

66 S 

60 d 


io6 1 

59 fi 

jKZ^E 



99 K 

n 51 2 




$, d. 
38 
35* 

33 
29 
35 
35 0 


3# 


36 19‘ 
38 11 

33. W 
35 3 


3f 

3<^ 

S6 

34 

38, 

33. 


3r 5 
34 4 

37 4 
34 11 
33 2 


32 

32 

33 

31 

32 


37 10 
34 3 

30 « 
32 9 
28 4 

34 7 
;31 0 

35 4 

36 4 

38 5 

31 1 
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Wheftt. BBrlejrJB«»n«.j Peu. Oi^M. 
18 IQ* f* cf* S- d* $* d» s* dt 

J«n. ?7— London lOO 2 44 4 *47 4 fiQ 2 29 2 

Buftdk 95 5 41 S 38 £ 66 8 2? 8 

Norfolk 89 *'6 36 S 54 4 48* 10 27 5 

Stamfwd 100 0 43 7 62 ,0 !«6 • B 

Lacaner 92 7 49 5 52 4 84 i 8 28 6 

* Derby 96 0 51 4 63 V ** 0 31 2 

Stafford • ^ • 162 56 6 P9 & 36 1 

. Lancaster -• -^lioa oj 51 9 65 llf so 0 30 U 

The following 13 a statefnent of 'the several mar- 
ket towns in the respec^v’e counties. The added 
average price of grain in towns forms that for the 
Vrlmle county to which they belong, and whefa added 
their aggregate is the prices given for each county, 

, lUFFOlK. 

Ipswich. 

Woodbrictge. 

Sudbury. 

Hadleigh. 

Stow Market. 

Bury St Edmunds 
Beccles* 

Bungay. 

LowestoC 

iroRroLK. 

Norwich. 

Yarmouth. 

Lynn. 

Thetford.^ 

Walton. 


Wynfondham. 
East Dereh^m. 
Harlerton. 

Holt. 

Aylosham. 

Fakenham. 

Wallingham. 

LIICESTER. 

Leicester. 

Ashby de la Zoych. 

Hinckley. 

Loughborough. 

DEREY* 

Derby.. 

Chesterfield* 


Ashburn. 

STAFFORD. * 

Newcastle. 

Stafford* 

BMTton on Trent. 

LAKCASTSII. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Bottom 

Warrington. 

Wigarf. 

Preston. ^ 

Lancaster!. 

8 » 

Ulverston. 
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From the enumerated advantages, and the crea- 
tion of new inspirited demands, occasioned the 
increase^ facilities, I leave the conclusion to be 
drawn. My hypotheses, I strongly presume, are 
considerably llded *by interesting premises of 
The con^nnted routine of conveyances^ and the 
opposed statement of prices, auger favourably, 1 
have no doubt, ^o^ards the adoption of my senti- 
ments, respecting this indispensable requisite of 
national and natural corqmerce. 

The following is an accurate account of the 
quantities of grain received, jn the London market, 
from the ports of the eastern counties. . This con- 
veyance has been by precarious marine navigation, 
and the article has again be^n, in considerable in- 
stances, conveyed by way of London to the Stafford- 
shire district, on the Grand Junction, thus not oniy 
causing circuitous but doubly-taxed sales, and ex- 
pences; whereas the intended junction would, in 
the first instance, have prevented both. 

The annexed table will also shew the quantity of 
grain imported from Ireland and foreign markets 
into London ; and, likewise, the aggregate account 
of importation to the same market, with the places 
whence principally imported, for the years 1809 
and 1809. 



|6 x'fb" 


enA( litflfttit Mt tsKtt^ki Jhm the etMHtt ff MtiiUh St§^ 
Bssexj xnd Ktnu distinguuhed Jtmx tht t^tegae Great Britain^ 
the Mai frtm Ireland, and Hike'wite frm foreign ^arts, iii ihe 
jiaf liOl* 

I 

KWiMiE* I Wiitfit. J fiaHey. I JNi>. Odk 

tyno .* 1,141 BUB 965 Wt 

Welfe ^ ' 1(1 4^ 

Virnunfth t6i5ir BklbiS l4»?l^ l>49fe 4,171 

, 36,417 83,041 1^7^9 1805 .Ijeis 


AldbotottgU . 

Ip^aTich , . , 
Soathwtftd. . 


IV'oodf)ridge .... 


Three oountieii N, 1 
^ the Thames 5 

Kent . . ' 


From otlier places 
in Great Britain ) 

lV>ud . . . . ; 

fVoHi tivhrdd . . . . ' 

foreign 

Total unporicd into < 
London m the year > 
1808. 3 ‘ 
1 Quarter ...... 


4.rr»9 d'*’! 89f 

9,991 7,0B6 9,031 

1,831 402 438 

4,770 ^53 2,778 

..I .■■■■*■ *• 

19,331 3,919 ,5,6.39 

39i365 0,912 i43K)4 

. - - ., ~4 

158,686 tOA31 19,641 
64t6 2,613 

65,Stl1M*9 22,834 
8,925 3,225 656.731 
71,742 27^80 689, 

5^,433 

3,984 8,887 31,008 
56,567 777,622 
18,741 5,562 479,405 

16,933 2t676 218,069 



1 77,726|36.567j 777,689 



I^OCAL, lXT|:il*£SX$ OP BRITAIN, 


$1 


A^raiti imparted into London from the coutuhs of Norfolk, Suffolk^ 
Essex j and Kent, distinguished from the aggregate of Great iritainp 
the total from Ireland, and likn^ise from foreign farts, in the 
year 1809. 




VORFOLK. 

Wheat. 

• 

Barley. 

MaU. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Oats. 

Lynn ....... 

768 





* 4.753 

1,690 

10,66:1 

Wt-IIs 

2S 7t)0 



478 

2,190 

3,0.58 

y»rniouiii .... 

6&)8^ 

77,823 

10,700 

1,616 

SUFFOLK. 

6,7 J6 1 

106,050 

12,663 

2,378 

6,726 

16,906 

AMborough . . . 

10,738 

7,()j3 

16,417 

16.831 

10,339 

13.831 

‘ 1,316 

Shoe 

1,020 

933 
, o>9\)7 
814 
2,199 

>uulhwuld .... 
Woodbridge, . . . 

120 
* 8,721 

2,191 

4,037 

2,6.»7 

7.33 

613 

t-jSEK 

123.037 

60,66.5 

19,372 

74.09.5 
7‘’ t>68 

17,697 
48 85's 

4,923 

10,023 






I'lireo coiuuies 1 
\.ofthe'lbumcs 5 

184,237 

186,087 

t^«826 

68,930 

19,338 

39,241 

• 

ftCNT 

• 

34,362 

9M8 

S73 

6,771 

8,727 

2449 


218,799 

195,636 

169,099 

76,701 

28,06a 


r^oin other parts \ 
ot Crreal Britain 5 

10,321 

i - - 

29.4*19 

i),003 

2,632 

2«8q^ 

591,739 

Rftccivcd into 'J 

l-<»iidua tioni uil ^ 
places in Great / 
Ontain j 

Ireland 

229,123 

[ 765 

163,422 

224,984 

2.5 

8.268 

164,107 

78,333 

1 

30,900 

1 632,129 

75,570 
97ft ftAO 

foreign 

200 

22,020 

26 291 

'i'otal imported in- ^ 
lo Loudon in the } 
icar 1809 } 



393,310 

283,267 

164,307 

100,363 

57,191 

906,559 

t 

1 Quarter .... 

2 

7S,2;>3 

84,746 

82,;j2‘J 

152.987 

101.506 

44,172 

16.237 

71,362 

50,:VK) 

49,467 

17,120 

S9,*W0 

28,360 

22,366 

19,346 

30,282 

12,63.3 
10 213 

239,080 

274,288 

213,764 

229,437 

• • - • . 

i '. *. : 

1L113 

23,3i2 


393,310 

233,267 

164,307 

100,363 

57491 

986.659 


M 
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From the two preceding tables, for the two 
last .years, giving the quantity of grain sent from 
the ports and places pn^the maritime sides of the 
counties to London, exclusive of large shipments 
to. other places. We may easily perceive what a 
larger proportion of grain will not only be brought 
from 'Norfolk, ^jy means of the navigation from 
Thetford, Bury. St Edmunds,, in Suffolk, and 
along the Ouse, through Stamford, but, more 
particularly, .under the. circumstance of tlu; 
Rivers Orwel and Stour ‘being connected with 
the river I^rk, by a navigable cut. , 

As I have given a statement of the quantity of 
grain, shipped to London only, by the eastern 
ports, from those cattern counties, I wijl take 
into consideration next, the quantity of grain ac- 
tilally sJiipped from the ports in the Wash. But, 
as Lynn, from its local situation, must receiv;c 
■what grain she exports chiefly from the counties 
of Norfolk and Suflblk, the following is an ac 
count of the quantity of grain exported the las; 
four years therefrom. 
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83 


ilmin, shipped Coastwise, from the Port of lym, in 
Four I'ears, terminating at Michaelmas, 1809 . 



ml also 

Of Grain, iSr. shipped Coasiu'ise from the Port of 
W 1 8 II E A c n,for Four 1l ears, ending at CIu istmas. 
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A Statement of Grain, «§’C. shipped coastwise, 
at Boston, in the foltowing Years :-w 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Pca«c & Beans. 

, (Diats. 

1805 

2845 

386 

1374 

260,369 

1806 

4681 

1801 

2337 

271,494 

i^ur 

7222 

1012 

2371 

253,203 


• ( 


Thc*threc ports of Boston, Wisbeacb, and Lynn, 
all situated on the Wash, inclucling their respcc' 
tlvc sufferance ports of Spaldityg„ Wainfleet, &c. 
exported coastwise, collectively, in the following 
years : — . ■ • 

Wlicat. Bailey. Pease & Beans. Cats. 

1805 25,235 74,750 2J,829 310,235 

1806 47,825 .92,183 32,555 330,092 

1807 * 54,33.9 78,31 i 23,053 £94,990 

And the quantity of grain, &c. imported into 

London ontp, from the ports of Boston, Wisbeach, 
and Lynn, being the aggregate quantity received* 
from the Wash in the years 1808 and 1809, was 
as follows — 


1 808. 
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After these statements I shall now make a con- 
clu'sion df what has already been detailed, as to 
the quanisiy of tonnage which may pass through 
Stamford, in grain, to the westward. Let me 
put a supposition, thaC the extended agriculture of 
the counties to th'a eastward c’an supply Liverpool 
with the same /juantity of wheat, wheat flour, 
barley, l)eans, and* pease, as there has been im- 
ported of these articles into the port of Liverpool, 
for one ‘year, from the rfvarage of the six last, ia 
that case the quantity of tonnage of grain, 
lhrough*Stanifortl, from the eastern counties, go- 
ing to supply Liverpool only, or their intermediate 
districts supplied from thence, the average of tlie 
period before mentioned wohld be : 

£8,964 tons of wheat. 

6,044 tons of wheat flour 
6,147 toiis’of Barley. 

0,156 tons of beans and pease. 


44,311 


I have hot taken into account oats or oatmeal, 
both»of which are very considerable articles of 
importation into Liverpool, *and the foftner of 
tixportation from Boston in particular; they 
are of less importance from the other places. A 
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share, liov ever, might pass the lock, at Stamford, 
to the midland l)ut not the western counties. • 

The weiglit in grain, of those sorts at least 
which will bear carriage to Liverpool from the 
eastward, is fixed, upon the average already 
stated. 

I shall now gb’e the quantity of grain, in weight, 
received in London from tire eastern ports or 
shipping-places in the counties -of Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, and Essex, and /Ikitinguish tire aggregate 
shipped from the ports of tlic Wksh (viz. Lynn, 
Wisbcach, and Boston). The average ♦of three 
years, shipped from the Wash, is for wheat, barley, 
pease, andi beans, only, wliich, from contiguity tu 
•the direct route to ’the westward, through the 
Stamford Canal, might, 1 think, almost with salt- 
ty be cxpc‘ctc<l to pass through it. This will mon^ 
particularly take place rr hen the markets hold qut 
encoiiragcment, as they uniformly will, as appeal'' 
from tlic eorrcct statement of the average prices al- 
ready given. 1 sliall then shew that, for the grain 
shipped, from llie eastern place.s, it will becheaptr 
to go hy the inland tlun the marine navigation. 

The following i.'^ tlic tonnage of the differeui 
sorts of grain, received in London, froiiT tlic coun- 
ties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and of tlia^shijr- 
ped f»om the port? in the Wash (Lynn, \Visheach. 
•and Boston) ; the former upon the average of two, 
and the latter upon the average of.thr(?e, years; vi?. 
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From the Counties to London, 
40,811 Tons of Wheat. 


28,336 

— Barley. 

23,260 

— Malt 

12,012 

— Beans. 

3,580 

- — Pease. 


M. V.WtfV« 

108,000 — 

- <4“ 

From the Wash to all pT^ces. 

8,493 Tons of Wheat. 
13 , 625 - *i ■ Barley. 

5,296 r~ Pease & Beans. 

S7,414 ■< — r— 


135,414 Tons. 


, *It therefore appears, that the ports of tlie 
counties, which can profit by the Stamford 
iunction navigation, sepd to the Londolh ni'ilfket 
only, upwards of double the quantity imported 
into the port of Liverpool, and including that ship- 
ped from the Wash to all places it udll be trebled. 
The question now to be considered is, if there will 
not be a great temptation to bring the grain, part- 
ly exported by the ports, to the approaches of the 
navigation to the Ouze, farther overland to 
the adequate demand. This question will 
principally turn upon the, diSference of expenses 
betwixt the idand and the marine navigation, 
from the eastern counties, computing the delay 



by the length of the voyage, eitliber round by 
^Scotland Or down channel by the Land's End. 

The usu^ freights, from the ports in the Wash 
to Liverpool, has been, lately, from lOs. to 
11s. 6d. per quarter, according to tlie season 
o^ the year and demand for shipping. A quarter 
of wheat we will suppose to cost^ in J^orfolk, 
only 65 shillings. . ^ 

The cost of a quarter will be. 

£ s. d. 

Freight, from the Wash to Liverpool . . 0 10 0 
Insurance in summer 2 guineas, in M’in- 
ter to; 4 guineas, reckon but 3 per 

cent, on 65s. . . .„ 0 2 5 

ikiakc an allowance for sea-damage, which 
..the policy of insurance does not cover, 

(unless the ship is stranded, or a general 
av Cl age, )waste,loss in measure, damage 
aud sundry contingencies, reckon . . 0 1 U 

.£ 0 13 3 

Interest of money, from the delay and 
uncertainty of the sea-voyage .... 

Risk of markets from tlie same causes . 

O r 

Cost per quarter when the corn is'i 
received at Liverpool 
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The dpiSeutty now to malKe A cottedi 

compArieon with the charges of inland navig^iolik 
I cannoa calculate preckoly, nor witliin perhapo a 
few pence, the probable cost even of the earn* 
age of grain from the river Ouse to ShardloWi* 1 
imist therefore bn allowed to take it upon surmise^ 
or upon the^ co^t of carriage betnriKt Manc^iester 
and ShardloWi which, being IT camd imvigatioo alt 
the way, must much more expensive than 
from Sbardlow to the rW^r Onse. From this Hvet 
(excepting thrhugh th^ Wisbeach canal to the river 
Nen), ,rf)uite up to Peterborough, Is 'a tide and 
river navigation, and in that considerable di^mioe 
only IS. per ton lockage. This char^is paid On 
tlie Wisbeach canal, forming the junction of the 
rivers Ouse mid Nen. If then we reckon the 
intended Stamford Junction Navigation to coin* 
mence at or near Peterborough ; from thggeg^he 
tonnage or lock«dues,« and the freight through 
Stamford^ and Okebam to Shardlow, (even not 
reckoning the return freight of coals to reduce the 
cost,) must be very leasonabfe : but as Shardlow 
will be about the centre point, and to omit details, 
to the eastern division, 1 will fake the cost at 
S3s. per ton fbt grain, as it now is betwixt Shard> 
low pnd Manchester. 

The cost will then be, from the points of the 
rivers Little Ouse aad Laric, and idling into the 
GreaV.Oustf, passing to the Nen ; tirofn thence near 
Peterborough, through the Stamford Junction^ 



2^1^’ • ' &C. 

Navigation, to Mancbotcr and Idve^ooVfKr 
ton ^.8 6 0 

W^b sUnj, divided, bj five, the 
lunnlMr of quart^ia of wheat usually . , ft'- 
redkoned to a ton, makes the cost by ' | ‘ 

inland navigation, per quarter , • • 0 
By marine navigation, not adding > - 
various contingencies, as already « 

itated, 13 S 

t, vtbich I concfii^ so pqlpable an answer to any 
objections, that no fiiitlier elucidation is reqnlute; 

To the cheaper conveyance, already stated, ,1^ 
this inland, than by the marine navigation, should 
be added thj consideration of an easy, secure mid 
ahnost certain communication (frosts excepted) of 
the different districts of the countiy with each 
other. Considerable risk and great delay will he , 
avoided— the efiect of tempestuous seasons:, ip 
time of war, delays through convoys,— con* 
traiy winds, and other numerous disadvantages. 
Thus little doubt remains in my mind, that the 
traffic in grain will be a very considerable lod 
Increasing trade, whereon the Stamford Juncrion 
will found and derive^ with tfie addition of doaK^* 
most important branch of its revenue. « 
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ON THB 


NATIONAL IMPOLICY 

JOSPSCTTHfi 

5C O A l.'S; 


KSSfiT'to tiTea4''aft isdispenwable t% 

trafsrflUte stiouiktiati of animal lijfe .i# la 
coiy^ry nature has,,, as 'it .justed^^ 
Dryad m thd preservation of‘our iMritiiap.fbr- 
tresses, and, by the singular donauoo, , libpiigh 
partial distribution of subterhi^os product in 
the north of England to Scotland, 8upersede;d^c 
4nassacre of our oaks, < .,„v J 

In m^^t of the other European connSrllSC^^thei 
superficial produce of the earth completely serves 
the fulhiment of necessary wants. In Britiun, 
from 'prescriptive usage,' one of our most ioh 
pdrtant necessities is answered by its embouelted 
treasures. * 

On tlfe European continent, coals have not been 
discovered, or rather produced, excepting in the 
neightxiurbood of Liege; and^lately, a very inferior 
stratum has been .worked, near Helsingburg ii^ 
Swedpn ; 1>ut„^ quantity obtkin^ in both 'te 
•so jtrffiing^ and tie qnelitjr sp ^'infsiipr^^l|p 




tliQr ate seajrcelj7 w«Tth meQtianitign» Nothing 
caa be^a |ipreat6f ^ ppof of the estitaafioa ia 
wlilp!i Cii(g!ish cqala are h^ld on the contiri^,,j(f0%, 
for pur]>0aM, as in this country, t(bc 

theit manufactories of various descriptioti^% j^ua- 
&c. than the ptnount of the valtM)^ 

So this article, exported from Great to 

foreign places, ij[|iich*r3rere, in thir fhilowing |ieer%a 
1805 - - - a6.«S!5,014 .. , 

1806' - - 557,515 

1807 - -'-►‘494,«40 

1808 - • - 5S6,885 ^ * 

Notwithstanding the disposition of foreigners 

to tulce no jimore coals than their ^essities 
demand, yet’ha\’e them, they must, at any price, 
for their naval, military, and manufacturing piir* 
poses. Strange,^ however, as it may appear^ our 
enemies pay less for their coals from England,, 
than generally do oui selves, except jtt those 
ports in' the island whence- we export the article, 
or those places immediately contiguous to col* 
lierics, or on the navigations therefrom. 

Whilst we export coals abioad to so great an 
ainoutft in value, producing vo trifling a rdtura 
Comparatively in revenue ; 1 cannot forbear ques- 
tiooing tbe ^nequal policy of taxing one part^of 
the kingdom so enormously, because it hfis not 
‘l|« natural advantages of another, for one of 

articles in life. ^Yet > the ;pW- 
lOBg before our^ti^tmerce* was 


'nimsc necessary 





flo'wideiy diffuaed, of (he eoastio^^^ (•& jk il ' 


called) being the best anrs^ fo^ our seanteb/* 
is tufw tten extolled, no doubt; ffloib for the laia- 


ing an' hnmense reventu; (amonilttog at preaentt^ 
to about One million per annum) than the iotrhuiO 


thing itsdf It ‘is therefore ‘the revenue which ia 
the secret mptivc fbr this avowed Aational DOrserg 
of our seamen, and not the ITursery itaeh; as will 
be seen from tlre»f&lttbwing statement. 


la tba fear itof, Ow daV*on coal* brought 
coa9(hvii[^to London wni £,570t7l&. 14 5 
On culm « • • « - 1252 16 3 

'A 

The duty on coala carried coasteiise from 
one port to another in England and Walei 
only, was* in the same ye*r» J?*344,385 12 0 
^ On culm - ro . - . 6#74l 11 7 

One atnlling per chaldron on coals, shipped 
in the nver Tyne, for conautnpiion in Eng- 
land 



359,137 S 7 

36,719 0 0 


• * .e. 949,814 fs 3 

In the awe year we exported coalt to the 
enKnigt, aceordiog toofficisl value, of 4'94»240l> 
the duty uit which to the revenue was tmfy • .£.56,157 16 10 


Xhf. dut^ oiL^coah imported into Londoih i$^ 
nearly ‘double 'What w fiaid'af'ahy odier^pqj^k'V? 



^ kikH' 

tiH» kiagdoiD^ and on'trlu^ i$ exported abtoad.* 
Where thien ia thd" ^llcy of this measote^ 
for though Id ' jU}nd<»i^ o^lng to the eaoses 
|irising from a cro«rd<»i att^ immense poptilattos, 
ai^the necessaries of life' ihost be higher thadSn 
other quarters of the* kingdom^ aad, by neceist^i^, 
the (liemand gi!eater,--~why should iti^ '"loealtty 
'^alone contributor eminently to^he revenue 1^ The 
demand for c<^s from ahrftifd* has becd),’ and 
' alirays will be eonsideiahlei ItTorms, in idy mhsd, 
an object of consideration for thS relief of the 
mciropohs at leasts as well as for general Jeg^la* 
tive consideration, 

Af flair|n}rgh alone^ are near five'hnadred 
sagardtouees, not one *of wliich is now eippfoyed 
’ for want of coals. In Copenhagen, English coals, 
wlpch readily sold at 98 dollars per last, and left 
au«nrdin«*ry prof t| have lately sold at 300 dollars 
per last. In the exportation of coals in 1808, 
notwithstanding all the restrictions and prohibi- 
dons of the enemy agmnst most articles to the 
continent, we 6nd the same amount export^ as in 
< the j|ear 1805, whim there were few or no olAtades 
' in the way. This is, as 1 apprehend, an ample con- 
firmation of my previous assertion, namdy, that 
our enemies will have English coals at any pjice. 
Why not make them contribute something to 
lour domestic cost, or td encrease our reveuue. 

^et this general outline relative t^ the gpliey 

I. ’ ' • , 

, • 8qs|^pr^ii^s^li;pen^ 



> ' t<^cA^, 9wn;Atiit* 9S^ 


of thia country in the artin^le of I ahall, ^th- 
out delay, come to theintera^ingp6mtofobs|i^ 
tion, vi^ the quantity brought from NevcastW 
and Sunderland, to the different port| tn the Waal^ 
from whence, by m’eans of the navigable rivers i^<l 
canals, the intejior Ints been supplied with tbfs 


indispensable article. Theaverage^^quantityofcoal, 
brought to 'these |>orts by marine navigation, ac* 
cording to offici|il4pcument8 in 1807, was, to 

Boston, - . - . »*'- 45,S3Stoi» 

4nft, ^ 150,474 * . 

Witbeseh, 31498 ‘ , 


% 


Total #19498 Tons 

The amount of the dufy, or ret^ue to the 
treasury thereon, amounted, in the year lh07, \o 
48,549/. 1^* sterling. , 

To the quantity Imported, not only at Boston 
in particuliar, but at the two other poffS^^nray be 
added, that which was taken from Let^s and 
Wakefield for the sole purpose of a return freight 
of wool, which was the prime object of the ad- 
venturers in carrying a quantity of coals of no 
meam ilhportance. • The freight of coals''^ont 
Newcastle and Sunderland to London*, of late, 
but particularly during the last year to the present 
motith, has been from S4s. to SSs. per^ London 
chaldron. Vessels, however,* might now be en- 

* QTlw coils unporteU aato Londoo is sboot 

1,300,090 tMisaiwuiUy. 



gaged at 84S||||fr ohalj^iantr tvdve nootlM 
cefibaia emplt^meot^ the trade. The freight 
iVoni the northern port]; to thoae in the, Waah ia 
fitnixMrtioned to t)iese terms, and some difference is 
hofde in tbeagreement,1f vessels should getafreight 
• of grain to iiondon, nr somecoat|guous^oat in re- 
turn. ‘The tircaght ^in Nevcastleand Sundii^rland 
for coaU, to the porta of Bostniii Wisbeach, and 
X.jnn, in ordinary ttA^ aonordingto the pre* 
eeding rates, London, m^ht be • wchoped 
frcNRi 18a. to S4«. per ((dialdron; Winohesiten- 
meaaure ; and, in isoiiae instances^ acoordhig to 
the season of the year, nearly -as high as the 
freights pai4 to lamdon. if there is no chance of 
g^ting^ a fre^ht of grain from any of the ports 
in the Wash. 

is understood, that the coals shipped iVotti 
the two northern ports to those in the W.iSJi, arn 
of aTuperior quality ; and’thcse ate put on board 
the vessels in the nvere Tyne, or Wear, at from 
dOr.to S6s. p&r Newcastle chaldron ; but reckoning 
at the tiicdinm, including all charges on hom'd the 
vessels, the cost to be about 14/. per keel, of 8 
Newcastle chaldrons, the keeihnay be eapected to' 
render upon the avenge lif chaldroos of*L, 0 ndoii 
measure. ^ 

Tbere^w, reckonipg the first cMt, and all'D^er 
rates of the fteigiitaa«Mtntionnd, insurance!^ light- 
dues, the permanoit war add coastingd^M^r. they 
will cost generally, at fTOO»|heut 47a. $ 4 . t6 40r. 
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per London chaldron* In tempestnocB M)uttn% at 
the ports in the Wash, if imported from 
castle, cr Sunderland,-Tthe price will be still 
higiier should there be a demand for shipping. 

I have given this gener^ detailed accoiinC, 
most clearly, of the marine coal trade, and that 
to the Wash particuUily, in ofder that djudg- 
nieiit might be’ formed of the possible competition, 
with the inlandt c6a\. This 1 have done, as the 
latter might be conveyed from l^he west in tHe 
neighbourhood of Sh&rdlow, from the Cromford 
and tlie.Erewash Canals, falling into the Trent just 
opposite the mouth of the river Soar ; and finally 
passing through the intended Stamfdpd Junction, 
and so proceed on to the eastern markets. ^ 
The result of the most minute and attentive 
enquiry as to the superior benefit generally 'de- 
rivable to the public, in the line of the intended 
Stamford Junction, not only in the conveyance of 
grain, but particularly of coals, is manifested by 
the following facts : 

Coal*, the Cromford and Errwatli Canal*, £. •« d. 

•ell, at the Soar Mouth, per tou, • » • 0 10 6 
On the Grand Junction hue, 

atBliswortb, per toh| • * » * 1 5 O 
at Northampton 
^ at Long Buckby 

Warsirickshire coals being« reckoned ef an in- 
ferior quality to the abdve, which are Wednes- 
bury,. tbe|>riCf«is at 9r. 6d, |dgrton less for the * 
formn than the latter. , The dietance from the 
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river Soar at tlte Trent, to Oakham, or toMatket- 
ilat^orough, is nearly the same both in distance 
.and lockage, excepting, the difference of id. per 
ton less to Qakhatn ; yet the coals from the same 
vojlliery are sold jp\aiiably at Is. per ton less 
at Oakham than at ilarboruuglvi this arises from 
the bdatioen’s wpges being muic to one, tbun to 
the other place. * » 

The general average price of ConU seltiog whole* 
sale at Harborop^ is S3s, ])er ton, and at Oak- 

ham Is. 6d. per ton of ^840'/^. '^ic largeness of 
the pit-measore opposed to that of delivery^ creates 
that difference, which forms the profit on the first 
cost, added io tonnage and iabourage. The dis- 
tjjpce from Oakham to Stamford will be 15 miles, 
and 25 1 from Hatborough to Stamford : so that 
coa4s, grain, and all articles will be conveyed consi* • 
derablv cheaper by the Stamford Junction than by 
the'TnTehded Harborough line, not only in distance, 
but in labourage and lock- dues. The navigation of 
the liver Xen now improving, will supplant it to 
and from the Grand Junction on that line at 
Stamford. The inference from what has beiu 
said, must then be> that as the navigation proprie- 
tors from the river Soar to Oakhani w ill be benefited 
in a manner supetioyr to their origiuaJ cakrulatjon, 
spine abttfemeat ougl)t to be taade in tlieir rates, fur 
the additional and unexpected <quantit<y of traffic 
brought upon by the Stttafari Jttacihn. . 

Ibis app^fts' so ieiatpiud}le tliat I am per- 
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suaded it will not be objected to, ^rheti we (|ike 
into account the quantity of grain to Shajrdlivir 
in one way, and of coals as a return* freight id 
the other. Coals in transito fVom tlie west tb 

m 

the east, may then be expected to cost, at Stato*' 
ford, at about from S6 a to Qds. per Con. 

To this cost, by proceeding eastNvard, an addition 
will be made of* the locka'ge at Stamford to the 
river Ncn ; in* the navigation of which river, 
thence to Wisbeach, there ar^ no locks, and 
the tide considerably *aids it (flowing within ten 
miles of Peterborough) tb Wisbeach, the lock dues 
flora thence to the river Ouse will be only Ia 
per chaldron. The coals conveyed ^ the mterinr 
by that river, and in tllbse parts from whci^ce 
c.orn in paiticular will be brought, will be rea> 
soiiable in cost of carriage, on account of* the 
reciprocal trallic in grain and coals, pid mutual 
exchange of commodities. The sca-coaj at the 
ports will cost from 45s. to50s. perchaldron of36cwt. 
hut if we take the average at 47s. 6d. per chaldron, 
the ton will, at the ports, cost d6s. 8d. The trans- 
portation from thence to the interior willbe attended 
with a greater expence, than in the vessels trading 
through* Stamford, by the expence of sliifting the 
caigo, which will in this instance be put on board 
at Shard low for the whole voyage, till* the deli- 
very at any district on thfc Ouse. 

W&must hoifrwer allow that the three ports in the* 
W^ash will have ashare of the sea-coal trade, thoughit 
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be only broughtVor ballast coastwise in vessels occa- 
sionally coming for grain and wool; but theirrespec- 
ti\einterior tiade forcoab Boston excepted, will be 
chiefly engrossed by means of the Stamford Junction. 
The competition fortbe suppl} ]ngofaa0,00() tons of 
coals will then be faialy tried beUWeen the maiine 
and th6 inland navigation. The price for the former 
may be reckoned at about 36 a 84 / per ton, and for 
the latter, according to the rates tb be fixed thereon, 
at from S8 a to i}s. per ton, In fine, should it happen 
that the coal trade be dividbtl apiongst the three 
poits of the Wash with the Stamford Junction, it 
will render the latter a most profitable concern. 
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OK TH* 

NATIONAL BfeNEFiT 
. . * 

DERIVED THROUGH ' 

SHIPPING, NAVIGATION, «Ec. 


I CANNOT here refrain fi/)in niakinj^ a few obser- 
vations upon the general subject of our shipping; 
^ it has, in fact, an obligatory claim on our attention, 
pot only as^ it is creative of our vast commercial 
power and aggrandizement, but as it*toVnis the 
basis of our protecting navies. 

It is a circumstance of peculiar felicity, tha^ the 
projected Stamford Janction concentrates all the 
advantages of calling foithour general capabilities 
through the island, In this important bead. 

In the first place, its navigable facilities will be 
connected with that district of country, where the 
greatesj: quantity of hemp and flax is gro^n in the 
kingdom, and sufficiently capable of supplying the 
demand for our. naval and commercial fleets, not 
only ill these at tides for cordage, but forsaU-cloth 
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also. The latter can be produced, of native growth, 
e({||j^l,to the quantity imported aii<l used in all the 
linens we have imported and hitiierto consniiied. 1 
am not extravagant when I state, that 270,000 
acres of such laud null accomplish the whole ob- 
ject, and form a saving to the natiem to the amount 
ofatle&stfoarniiltions, ^hich we have paid to our 
enemies for theK two art ides, while their produce 
in seeds 'would make an aggregatCkof at least four 
and a half milUqus pouodt sterling, to-be ubtained 
in that district alone. ' ‘ * 

By the Stamford Junction, a fine Snd new open- 
ing is directly made to a new district, if 1 may term 
it, as it.really 'is, for ship-timber. This lies not only 
in ^he counti^ of Rntlaad and Leicester, but con- 
tiguous to the line through which the whole cx- 
tent'of the intended canal will pass to the interior ; 
from whence it could not be got to H*ill, even by 
the Tren^^ except ata cost beyond its value, or ata 
price at which they could import such plank and 
timber ftom abroad, high as the article has been 
of late years. Of course, ‘tlie inestimable tine 
British oak, which floats with our existence and 
independency has not bomein the interiorso high a 
pricens foreign fir would cost, 1 1 has, therefoVe, from 
the want of a navigable connmunication like (he 
present, been- cut up for ordinary purposes, to 
which fbreign fir might haw been appropriated at 
•a lower rate, by means of tkyinthuded na- 

vigation ; BO that through its medium in this in- 
stant!^ a treble object will |)c acquired ; the two 
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as before ■stated, and third M»ii)tH!^ In the 
land owner. , 

C'ualand iionstone aboijnd in large quantities «li> 
the line cnnnet ted with the intended JunetioMl' 
so that iron m:.y be porcha'.ed a cheap rate ; andt 
so mcH is it no^ meniif ctured, and atsb reason^ 
able a price, that we are hefonr)e exporter^ and 
independent of «iher countrrea, ‘excepting for 
the fine sorts of 'bwedisJi, for pafticulnr'branchds* 
of our manufactures. . , , 

On account uf theebormous price of all sorts of 
naval stores, theprug^s^of ship-building has been, 
as it must be, gieatly {checked. In the British 
Umpire, we weie in the lhabit of building, 'but a 
few years ago, from IS lo 1500 sail olf eommercjal 
\ essels annually. How deplorable to see the de* 
> dine, when the number and tonnage of merchant 
vessels built in the United Kingdom, ii^each year 
ending on the first of January, stood as follows: 



1807 - - 

- 599 Vessels 

- 5«,6Cf)Tons 


1808 - - 

- 5«0 - - 

' 57,951 

1609 - • 

- 445 - - 

- 45,939 


Boston has not, held the share of shipping, 
to which by her commerce she might he .en- 
titled. *Much less has Wiabeach enjoyed ihU 
adNiantage, though it has the whole extent of 
the iher Nen for its supply. Nob Lynn, 
though jH>8sessing that oi' the river Quse. Hull 
has wide range indeed, of all the Yorkshire 
rivers, and hitherto in nart the Trent. 
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Tbe Quantity of shipping belonging to the ports 


^pppestioa, was, on the 90th of September, 1807: 


Vessels. * Tons. Na\i^ated by 
Hull - • 704 - - 77»304 - - 4,852 men. 

BoBtoD - 14^ - • 8.967 - - 519 

Wisbeach 23^ - - l,il4« - - 63 

, Lynn • - 143 - 14^62 * 839 


and the following is an account«pf the number and 
size of vessels built in the year ending 6th of Ja- 


nuary, 1807, 

ajt the aboYC 4 > 0 !rts. 



Vessels. Tons, 

« 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

BOSTON. 1 

• 101 

HULL 


^ 565 

1 

84 


I • 

IM 

• * 

- 19 


1 - 

2 

1 f 

- 31 , 


1 - 

J75 

r - 

9 


1 • 

4f 

1 

• 48 


1 

45 

«i - 

« 


1 . 

350 

1 

- « 

> 84 


1 * 

48 




i - 

45, 

• 8 

576 


1 . 

219 

* 



1 

40 

WISBEACH 1 

o 

»o 

t 


1 - 

46 

1 

- 27 

1 

1 - 

269 

1 

-> 11 


1 . 

45 




1 

150 

SS .« 8 

$8 


1 - • 

48 

•— 



1 

65 

LYHN 1 

518 


1 - 

IKf 

f 

1 

- 14 4 . 


4 1 « 

215 




1 - 

128 

s 

532 

1 

• si •- 

144 




Z «s 

284 
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Vessels. Tons. 
HULL I - 185 

.1 - 197 

1 - 85 

1 • 4 i 6 

1 - Up ■ 

1 “ *45 

* . ■ 

1 ‘ ‘ 1^7 

1 - . A 5 

1 - *203 

1 - 45 • 

1 . 50 


BOSTON 
WISBEACH 
LYNN - 
(JRIMSBY 
HULL - 


IMiMs. Tom. 


HULL 

1 

- 46, 

• 

1 

- S15 


1 

- 4S 


1 

- 265 


1 

- m 

•a 

1 

- 301 

• 

1 

- 2^r 

* 

1 

- Ha 


1 

■ 95 

♦ 

1 

M 

5923 

« 

Vessels. 


Tons. 

S 

m 

3?6 

^ s 

• 

88 ’ 

^ 2 

t 

m 

S32 

« S 

*1 

97 

• 4S 

- 

5923 

1. 69 


gfH6 


When the Stamford Junction shall be com* 
'pk tod, I have no doubt of seeing the ports in the 
Wash participate in a share of the trade with the 
Thames, but the Humber in particular. 

The nort of Boston lies directly opposite the 
hoai t of the kingdom, and through Stamford, both 
h} the river Nen and the Oakham Canal, it will 
participate in the foreign (rade of imports and ex- 
ports. It will also share in the export of produce 
'uid nianufacttires from the central parts of the king- 
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dom, and bejireferable to the precarious navigation 
0 ^ the river Trent to Gainsborough, and thence by 
a more dangerous navigation to Hull. Bos^on^ by its 
.uatnense expot t of oats to the London market, where 
t|;ie greatest share I ever go, must dciive gicat 
advantage to her shipping. In ^Ite return fi eight, 
she tan afford to biing back, in lieu of ballast, 
articles of utility and consumption, even for Lei- 
cestershire^ at a cheaper rate through the Stamford, 
than along the' Giand Junction and intended 
Union Canals. • ' 

When we view tlic object of the enemy, and the 
possible means he may have in Ins powei the 
appr^vimation of his shores; our coasting and 
foieign tiadtfin the Channel, through Dover Straits, 
may be much annoyed. It is therefore cuiious, it 
nat interesting, to see the proportion of foreign trade,, 
hy the number of vessels, their ton nage, and number 
of men to* navigate the same ; trading to those quar- 
ters lying in the course thereto and thciefioiu 
westward of England. This tiafiic may alto- 
gether, or a great share, at no distant period, go to 
and from the ports on that side of England, s i/. 
with the United States of America, foieign colonies 
in‘ America and West Indies, British colonies in 
America and West Indies,. East Indies, and Cape 
of Good Hope, Afi^ca, Gilu’altar, Malta^ Guern- 
sey, and Ireland. The number, See. of vessels 
thus trading, in the year 1807, vaf, ' 
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loy* 


INWARDS. 



Vessels* 

Tons. 

Men* 


84€e 

* 961,776 

56,677 

Toreign 

. 673 

172,148 

7,m 


9135 

■ 

i,i.‘ir;* 9 ‘j 4 

66,416 

* s 

9 

OUTWARDS. * 

• 

British 

* 9160 

1,644,279 

67 , 81 * 

Foreign 

• * 673 

175,261 

a 

S,20* 

a 

g 8 S 5 • 

1,219540* 

76,01s 


1 fiP grois amount of the iveftlern trade, inwards and outwards : 

18,968 veisds* 5^,853,464 tons* 14^,424 men* 

* 

Of the foreign shipi> it must be observed, «- 
cppting about 60 sail inwards, and 7 sail dUt* 
wards, that the rest belonged to the United 
•States of America. So much for the trade on 
the w estern side of th,e island, * 

* 

I shall now collect the analysis of the quantity 
of tonnage employed in the eastcily trade of 
Kngland only, distinguishing British from Foreign 
shipping. 

In tliis statement, I also comprize the reputed 
vqyages made by the shipping employed, viz. to 
and from Dantaic, Denmark, Norway^ Flanders, 
(iermany, Hamburgh, Holland, Prussia, Russia, 
and .Sweden j in short, all places (Greenland and 
Davis Stiaight^ txcepted) north of France. 
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INWARDS. 



Vessels. 

Tons. 


Itriliab 

1766 ' 

330,3 

16,010 

poreign 

2270 

227 ,4'i6 

20,350 


40o0 

( 

558,015^ 
1 

36,300 


OUlWAKDS. r 


Britiah 

JjiS 

282,102*" 

13,014 

Forcigu ^ 

23 

, 930,1 >0 

17,628 



618 3,1 

*11,54 2 


Aggregate qiianity employed iu the easlero contini.Dtal trade 
of Cn gland only . 

7920 venele, 1,176,^63 Um$, (8,103 men. 

« 

It may be a‘>bed, how can this explained dit isiotf 
of tile comnietce of EngUncI on its eastern and w cs- , 
tern sides, apply to the locality of the ports ni the 
TFajsh &nd on the Starnfori Junction ? 1 sliall uply, 
in the fust place, that unforeseen possibilities may 
anse, uncoiitcmplatcd, and consequently unpio- 
vided foi . secondly, that the natural advantages 
and the considerations already stated of interme- 
diate positions between tbeHumber and theXhames, 
and immediate contiguity to the heait of the 
kingdom, must, by proper care^ and attention, 
cause the' ports of Boston and Wisbeach to be 
places of increasing impoi tancc. Theso are gra- 
‘tifying prospects for tWe poits,'aiul they arc 
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founded upon solid principles. H%iey are, how- 
ever, dependent upon the ener|s:y and entcff^ll(||j|. 
of the {Iresent or iuture? residents, who, 
these important advantages in store, may be led 
to ciilti\ ate them. '* • , 

•Some ealciilatHtn may be formed for the futttr^ 
hy an analysis of the past, even* under all itf di$- 
arhaiitages, and* the difficulties of the present 
mutnent. I hat’e abstracted the number of ves- 
sels ami their tonna^,* w'hich imeards 

and cleared outreards, in the several ports on the 
itc^r tmsr qf Engiandf from Liverpool ihclusive 
to the noitbward; and likewise to and from file 
cast coast, fiom Ltnn REc.isin ^^orfolk’inclu- 
&i\c, to the northward, iill to, or ^m any pkrt 
(d' the continent of Europe, situate north or 
noitli-eastwaid of IJollatxd, for 5 years, emiiug 
5th of January 180d, via. 

♦ . 

INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 



Vessfelsa 

' Tom. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

* 1805 

46'd 

9i,m 

f»6 

101,<)99 

1S03 

446 


^0 

S7,5Sl 

1604 

345 

9i,QS* 

969 

&9M^ 

1805 

383 , 

mfiHi 


83,281 

iboC 

450 

8%454 

aao 

1 


A\erage of5 ycarf Alt 


440 

9***sr 


1 lifaggiregate qumtitj of diippieg (di^jr 6w» Livertl*ol» Hull, 
• ^and the WuskrjiJ * 

a Vessels* Tons, 

Inwards • . , - • • 415 

Ou^i ar^ls • , , i . . 440 94,457 


Total 852 183^80 
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sum «() the general and particular view 
given of the shipping, trade, and navigation 
of Ettgland only; when the whole is duly con- 
sidered, the ciicui^ous route experienced hither- 
to by a great part ,of the trade both by the 
Hotnberand Thames; when these disadvantages arc 
contrasted with the .direct, s]>eedy and secure 
conveyance through the SrAMppan Junction, 
and likewise by the Ken it is certainly an in- 
ference both just and natural, that a very cou- 
siderabie quantity of additional tonnage, in the way 
of foreign imports and exports, will assuredly 
pass ajid rqinai .through these new projected in- 
terior chanqels, to a v^ry consideiable extent, of 
the interior manufacturing districts. A share of 
the, foreign and domestic imports and exports 
of Hull, through the projected canals to Boston 
andW isbeach, must be a natural consequence also, 
when we cast our eyes upon the map, and obseicc 
*tlje great distance from Hull to the manufactu- 
*fitig and trading districts in the centre of tl)C'\ 
kingdom. Ihls, occasioned by the long, tedious, ^ 
a^piecariottt river nevigatioa of the Trent, sub* 
jdll to droughts in sommerj to frosts, and.likeu isc 
"floods, at other seslotis of the year ; the Stam- 
ford Junction Clanab directly opposite, will obvi- 
ate these difficulties to and fiom the ports of the 
Wash, in all but fro<tty BflWds. ^ < 

That this suggestion |Pl||^ not be deemed spe* 
culative, but confirmatory of the sentiments 1 
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ha>e advanced, 1 here subjoin the leven^ of the 
liver Trent navigation, between Gainsboi^ong'h 
and Shasdlow, the tolls qf which are very mode* 
rate, yet at the same time amount to a considerable 
sum. • 

Tlyy were as follows : 

In 180G - - i’.7,259. 6 S 
' 1*803 - 6,527* 8 4 

1804.- - 7,421 6 6 . 

1805 - , 6,76^ U 5 

1806 - *-* 7,343 9 7 

, 1807 - - *7,191 U 9 

A moiety of this may be expected by tjie in- 
tended Stamford Junction. Navigation Company, 
so soon as the laudable effort is completed. 
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* < 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

% 


HAVING classified, xmdcr ilistinct heads of 
explanation} the most important subjects con- 
nected with my general ‘views, I come now 
iiUtUly to impress the possible advantages tlaluci- 
ble from my plans being put into practice. 
Upou'my commtucing observations relative to the 
gtisierai, political, and ^commercial system, 1 leave 
the legislature of the country to decide. I cai\- 
not*, however, resist the mention of a pretty wide 
elucidatioq being thrown on those geneially in-' 
teresting subjects, by the developement of facts, 
heretofore unknown, or rather confined. 

It will be observable, that in the course of my , 
suggestions, I have dwelt chiefly upon the principle 
of our general trade, emanating only from two 
lafiral points of the island, namely, the eastern 
ana tlic western. That such a stricture may pos' 
sibly occur fiom the prospects on the Europ,eau 
coutincfft, as well the Aintric.an, is ‘highly 
probable. It will thercTore be gratifying, from a 
jknowledge of the tonnag^jiu shipping employed 
in the trade on each side of the island, to calculate 
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the probable share in value, which wilt through 
the inland navigation from port to port. ^ lApo 
point out the amount ii> value of the aggregate 
trade of the country, on the east and on the wes^ 
which 1 have stated in the three years preViousJto 
the Ameiic'un embargo, and the subjugation of 
(irermany,^Piussia, and the northern powers.* Hie 
first is: 


Stale of the Trade from the, Wtslroard sU^ of the Island of 
* Ctrdhl BrUam. ** 


Imporfed in 
boutbeni European 

1804. 

1805. 

' 1806. 

2,^42,740 

produce • • « 
Colouidl and Amen* 

^.2,324,542 

*,974,249 

9,520,]^ 

can pro luce • 

Irish produce and 

I0,l«8,74f 

12,085,8^ 

■ 

• manufactures 

*, 693,745 

2 , 980,493 

3,245,742 

Sundries - • - • 

1,215,698 

1,229,331 

1,482.870 

Prize goods • - 

1,970,523 

1,I4I,?10 

735,938 

iBast- India goods - 

5,214,621 

6‘,Q7^l6fl|» 

3 , 755,396 

X. 23,547, *70 

23,919,271 

23,943,585 

Of which re-exported 


2,6G7,4H 

r.ast-lndia goods • 
Colonial and Ameri- 

3 , 760,695 

‘ S,l«7,78* 

8,366,98t 

can produce - - 

8,382,999 

8^37,998 

Irish produce and 

* 


W" 

manufactures 

397.977 

400,808 

Sundries, imluding 



Prize goods - - 

2,24fF,068 

1, 1851,598 

1,024,189 

• * 

• 

»X.9, 988.739 

^ 9,345,182 

. 8 , 391,996 

British produce and ^ 



maaufacturt^ ex- f 
ported^io all plptSes T 
m the samb years, j 


25,004,387 

27v803,653 ' 
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Fron^' Great Biitain eastwaid, oi the parti 
noirtlj-eaatwaitt, to which a great Uiaie of the 
Alcove amount was re-exported, were 'Holland, 
GerAiaiiy« and all the powers around the Baltic. 
F(pm these quarters was imported into Great 
'Britain in northern • produce aifd manufactures, 


in thdsame year^, in amount, viz. — > 
Fiom ihe East.* 

180*^. ‘J805. 

Produccand luanufucttiTefi^ 4,1^38,^77 4,404,805 

Of Corn and QraiCi^ 1,53^,243 

IS05. 

4,nj,40t 

JIS,S>2 

X- 

S.m<H8 


Of ^bicb) foreign ^ 



European produce > ^ * 130,835 

005,3.'<> 

732, 48'* 

re«eK{^orted, } 




* * 


Such is the view we may take of the probable 
conveyance of foreign aud our own products 
Those on the eastetn being transpoi ted inland, to 
tlie western ports fof reexportation, and vice 
versa* the importation into the vestern transport- 
ed through the Interior to th* eastern ports fui 
exportation, by the system of navigable cunnec- 
lion upon which I liave spoken* and which will, 
by a concentive power, form as it weic new 
heJiaand new pulses for the various di^tiictsot 
the kingdom. 

The grpat efforts I^bave made jn this way upon 
a basis neither «o ei^ained before, nor so strik- 
.ingly illustrated, shew^to' every im- 

partial mind, that I wtjtMpM superficial in my 
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judgment in my fust views, nor inefficient in 
industry and research to teah/e tlient. , i,* '» 
PerJia])s theie are few «if any parts of the thniip 
kingdoms, which^piesent to the geographic eyiJ 
a distiict better pdapted, from its comprehensidn 
ofpoits, than tie inlet of»the ll'ash, betwixt 
the Thames and Humber, tJiau, Stamford. * 
(nnnected with the gtaaiifg counties, and leads 
diiectiy to the k^ait of the kingdopi in the midst 
of the maiiiifactunngi districts. ,lt is a line of 
navigable rommunication, neither superseding, 
nor anticipating eiideavburs to oppose progress 
111 the u.idei takings which hate been, or can be 
of avail. • 

I have not only, as wilf be seen, donnectedi*];he 
produce of the soil of the various counties through 
which the line will pass, but by tables shewn the 
piobabie i elation, by retrospect in prospect be- 
tween thou produce and traffic mutually. ^ To this 
I shall presently subjoin some general detaik, for 
the commercial body and enterprising part of meU. 
The whole will form a general view', which, with 
what 1 have alieady given of the corn and Coat 
tiades, shipping intercuts, foreign aud drastic 
imports' and exports, &c. &c. will enable the 
reader to make a pretty ac^rate estimate fot him- 
self of the probable results,, after he has peruserl 
the following details W iliibbediately interesting 
to tpe S^taipford int|pded Na^rigation. • 

Not far distant ftomStamlbrd, and immediately 
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on the intended line of the Navigation, is as fine 
svoMK as any in the kingdom, fit for every useful 
ornamental purpose. .Very considerable quanti* 
ties.of this article are conveyed coastwise even from 
Tqrkshire, and also from Portland, paying a 
IQlj^ting duty, whichf with slate. .amounted, in 
^ to - £34,719 18^ 8 

■ ^ 1807 to - - - 3C,#Si 5 ' 9 

1808 to - - • 3ii,9^7 IS ‘5 

ptAts. is likeyiaehere it^ abundance, so that very 
c<^8iderable qu&ntities to the* Fen Countries, will 
be oonveytel through Stamford> and the s^arious 
branches eastward by means of this canal, as well 
as coofidemble qtiantities of such fine stone, to 
be ponsreyed bo doubt ooastwise. 

Lim£ can, by means* of this canal, be had in 
the -greatest plenty, and at the most reasonable 
rate, to the great benefit and improvement of the* 
low ODUOtnes, where at present they have it fioni 
remote distances. 

SAfT wilt form no inconsiderable article, fiom, 
the salt-works in Cheshire, when we are cut oft' 
from external supplies. By tbi» channel our 
dofoestic produce of that article foi exportation, 
in^fficult times of war, may be very considciable ; 
through the navigations from the westwaid to 
Hull,. ne%r 60,000 to/is last year Was transported 4 
but this is caiiual. * * 

« Wool, in considerM^ <ima|)tttties>frQm Xeicfster' 
ihireand Rutland, antjidalp^iiie line, will be brought, 
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in large quantities for Leeds, Wakefield, and 
that woollen manufacturing district. It wjll gd 
by way of Boston, the Witham, Trent, See. and 
thus avoid the trouble and expence of beitig 
landed, reweighed, Ac. at the Custom-House, > 
as IS the case ift2;ansported by marine navigation, 
TimbM. can be brought down, from the idteriopr 
foi ship-building« Foreign fir. See. in return fdr 
building, and ordinary domestic purposes. 

Haup, rcAx, and seeds, from tl)|B low countries, 
can be convdyed fo*tlie interio?, exclusive of 
Mliat may be imported by nay of Boston, instead 
of Hull, for the same parts. 

Ikok, the manufacture of the western districts, 
can be brought to the porta and eastern intiriof^ 
WiNis, spiitiTs, ale, porter, and beer. 
GaocEKiEs, from London and Liverpool, wfaich- 
•erei is the cheapest market, will he easily conveyed 
to the counties of Rutland and Leicester, and ad* 
jacent distiicts, where the Grand Jt;^ction and 
Nen do not approach. 

From the manufacturing districts of thd interidr, 
of their produce^ or manufactures upon the line of 
this canal, and its collateral communications, the 
tonnag^ which may be conveyed thereon not only 
for domestic use in the eastern districts, but for 
exportation Rotfl Boston, ,^n pieference to the 
circuitous route by tlfe* Trent and Humber to 
Hull^ muit eonsiderafibh^ 'That' some estimate* 
may be formed of the etttoinit, I refer to the pre- 
ceding section, where, the tonnage arising from the 
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ttttde on the Tretit betwixt Shardlow and Gains- 
borovgh, is found to average upwanls of 7000/. 
sterling per annum, which is chiefly a precarious 
Jleer navigation course, — the tonnage very low. A 
share of this will pans through thf Stamford line, or 
its navigable branchei>. r 

•In 'domestic articles of ixportavost it is 
almost impossible to ^enumerate the tonnage or 
dinount correctly,, being so various in denomtua- 
‘ tipB, and some in packages of great value and 
little compass; but as the importation can he 
more accurately ascertained, 1 have stdrjoined 
details under that head into Hull, Boston, and 
Lynn,* of the principal articles only, as data upon 
lirhtch may fte founded* some calculation of that 
share of trade to Hull. For the intciior which pro» 
babty will come to Boston, both upon the Non, 
as well as {(long Oakham, Ac. the following vill’ 
suffice.,. {See t/a Table in ike Jppendk'.] 

V 

X shall not pretend to estimate the cost or pro-’ 
bable expence of ejecting the described intended 
navigable junctions, particulai^ly^s it falls witldn 
tb^province of a professed engineer, who will, ere 
long, no doubt present his report. 

I shall, however, venture to speak of the probable 
tonnage M> raise the revenue, so tax is my research 
enahlop me to meet that when published. 
'The attention i Inioei- paid ifo thd subject will, 1 
trust, be admitted, foofo wkal 1 have already de« 
railed; but a vast deal of, most interesting mi- 
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nutliB 1 have kept in re-serve tiU the moment 0 * 
iMes in which il ntay be expedient to discuasthe 
topics iesj)ecti\ely belonging to the general project. 

I give it as a niue matter of opinion only, thit 
the aggregate (piai^tity of tonnage possible to pass 
and ie|)as!> to and^from Oakliani to Stamford, and 
111 the saif.*^ mannei on the Xen Junction, as well SB 
to and fiom Boston and Spalding to Stamford, Olay, 
when the a hole' 'undertaking if completed, anti 
easil} practicable in thc>isavigatioa t including the 
toil, the grain, and* \ariuus other articles enu> 
j))eiat£<h contributing td the revenue, possibly 
amount to about 200,000 tons, at the most 
niodiiate estimate, in the first instance. This 
('(pends Iiowever so muclr upon cifcumstttncCss, 
and some expedient arrangements being judiei- 
iously executed, that it is unnecessary here* to 
point out, till th« piogress in the undetfaking re- 
ipiiies It ‘ . 

Ill di awing towards a conclusion, however, I 
cannot lesist the inclination to observe, that al- 
though 1 oiiginated the design of which 1 have 
^tieatcd, and have spared no personal exertion, or 
nidn idual ex|)cncc, to biiiigthe undertaking to its 
pi eseut advanced state j ( feel wo small gratifica- 
tioti, 1 must own, that suiuenptions foi the sup- 
posed sum piltbahly to lie requiiecl fornts exe- 
cution, were so quimkj^ tmed up from my stijgges- 
t’ons, ^ithoutjany pruipeO,tBt of <{mblic statements. 

What I have stated' ffhitive to the whole of the 
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intended Sia^ori Navigathn, arisetout of my own 
imltriflual views and ideas, witiioutany communica. 
tion with or information'from the Stanifurtl commit* 
tee upon the subject. Any error of judgment, or 
imiutentional inaccuracy of detail, if any, must be 
attributed solely to ifiyself. I therefore, upon aprin- 
eipleof justice, completely exonerate the/ther mem- 
bers of that committee from any imputation, which 
their views for the welfare of tlie concern might 
without this plain but candid declaration, he passed 
on them by the subsciibers or others interestetl, in 
any future discussion, which, in the prepress of 
obtaining an act, and in the execution of the con- 
cern,* most probably a ill In the nature of things 
tjfke place. * 

To conclude this hasty sketch, I shall presuipR 
to ‘notice the bandied reflections, nou’ almost be-^ 
come proverbial, andi usually cast upon pet sons 
ptyectiag, or in the execution 

of similar public undertakings. It is fatally ax- 
iomatic in concerns plentifully gifted with leturns 
for public benefit, and private advantage, that 
they are often marred, as we have but too many* 
imtances in the kingdom (and at this moment no 
less than three infantine public piojects are so), 
not by the projectors themselves, but by the self- 
ishness lind narrow polity of ‘thole invifted town 
iminediatc sliare in we participation of interest. 
This is the lamentable result of ’a arant o€ public 
‘^ardianship being independently exercised over 
the views of those wfio look only to private emo* 
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lament, not fiom the pccuoiaiy 
iincstiture in the concern, but f rcquetttiy tS^ 

.idvciiuageio be made by it^otberviae. ^ » 

As the pjime mover, and special parent of th'ui ,, 
puject, my utmost vigil ince sliaU in\ariably con- 
tiniieas I trust it wilj1)eaUmitte«l,ithas hitherto done, 
to the leas^ppaient interference O^f private views, ^ 
in Its concerns With its origiDa! intent ; nai^(d^« 
the general benetit^of Stamtord and its vicin^^e.^ 
Mv personal and private gitfachments.,sl»\l 
htate against mf pubfitf responsibility and-<l«ty. 
i'ceiing therefore as I dt^" I submit tp the public 
the ibsteting care of the undertaking. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I HAVE said, in a form^ part of this work, that 
through the system pursued by the United 

States of Anieiica, we .now act for ourselves, in 
opening a primary uiaiket for our commodities. 
Of this, there can be no greater proof giv^ in 
cniiiirmatiun, than the foHovung statement, whic|i 
only juit now laid before the House of Com- 
inoiis, and may be considered as accurate. 

.It will clearly be seen that this document is so far 
important, as that it completely bears me out in 
my statement of the trade and interests of the 
I nited States of Anierica already given, (p. 11, 
U, & 21.) 



Ti)« «r£ini9rtft from afi l^iiis of Amrfloit moA Weal 

British Fro^Kttit and Manulactures mm Fi^reigti and Colonml Itferehandtze, and diHtin^iuslnni' the - 
tJatedSla^^ fironi other Parts-ot xlmenca, in Oic Toiif Quarter^ enihn&c the lOth of OctoVr 1806^ 1807, 
ISm^andlHOQ. 



f is tl t'Cf I I Hfsi } I6t fi99*or 106 'M Of ‘ r 
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In the same papers »ow laid upon the tahhl' 
of the House of Commons, is an account, of the 
f eal x'a4ur of the principal articles, of the pnnluee 
of the Uitifed States of An>erica imported into 
Kiii»lantl, in following years, ending the 
of October in rich year, sre, '' 

1807 - - - ^.4,8R1,()14 * 

' IboIi • a, 4.78,033 ‘ 

IROgr - - - 4,383,508 

• « 

and «)f thererj/ ttatne anicles imported from all other 
couutiies, (Accept ‘tlie East Indies and diina,) 

. 1807 - - £.6,75S,5$S 

1808 - - - 4,t)6l,p51 

1S09 - - - 7,ii6*4,ll5* 

which is likewise coufli-malive eff my fotmelt 
^ assertion, that we can he supplied with the very’ 
Mme ai tides, in (ptantities adequate to our deftiand, 
fioin other qiiaiters than the Unit^ States, and 
then fore, tli.it*the longer the Americans.contintte 
aloof tjoui ani'cahle intercoUise, the less favoal^ 
able It Mill vieulUially bi ‘o their own interests. ♦ 
Amongst the same statements, the followhi^ 
ate altsi) i rrd, leiaiiic to the situation of the Bri- 
tish tr.ui , to .1' !>'< nt moment, likewise bear* 
lug oi?t m} '•ii ' stio'.a in fl>8 foimer part oTthll 
Moik, nut aS' dcnoii'-trative of a solid iucceiaGi 
.of our iiailionitl pt^spciily, but rather a suddeilt 
ebullition an!.in^ irom fltft causes <.tattd. ‘ < , 

T^o this nwy» be addrtd, that, i,n coBsequcnce^fllf 
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a considerable profit in the previous year on the 
importatirm of the superabundant produce of the 
enemy, the last gear’s importation has infinitely 
exceeded the possible domestic, consumption, or 
foreign expoitution. The cons^,quence will bc^ 
a stagnation in our trade for a time, and domestic 
embanassmeut. / 

Excepting ^ast-India and China goods, the 
following is an acfount of the importation and 
exportation of Great Biitui.i, in thiee quarters, 
each ending 10th October, in each of the follow- 
ing years. ' 


import it urn • 


t ‘ 

forefgu amd Colonial 
proclur<* - - - 

Ipfih [)roduri .uul 
inanulactures 

l.S07> 

17,075,159 

2,643,^37 

180>» 

14,4(>3.7 » 

3,191,792 

1809 

19,808,198 

3,656,077 

Toiai ‘jT. 

19,717,396 

17,051,5()1 

2^,404 5 

Exportation 

Fonfeign a»d<^oloitia) 
QoocU - - w - 
BrHiah produi v and 
manufactures 

a 

7,876,763 

21,184,014 

54»70,ST7 

19,600,06.1 

11,693,1*8 

28,1 10,930 

^ Tot it jt. 

29.000.782 

! 25,610.940 

39,834,104 
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^^IR. TOLFORD’S REPORT . 

TO 

COMMITTEE, XT ffTAMFORD. OFTilE INTENDED J.UNC- 

TION KA\ KiAfl'lON t'OMaANY. 

• • 

1810 * 


•niAVING, jn complmnce with the directions of 
ilio Couimjtiee, carefully cxatnaned the Districts of Caan- 
riy, extending fiOLu Stamford Westwaidly toOkeliam, and 
llastwardly to Peteiboiough, Spalding, the Foss DykC| and 
lioston I shall biate my ideas with regaid to the sundry 
*liiiics of Inland Navigation^ which appear hest calculated 
to promote the uiost perfeot intercourse, and, consequently^ 
the general piosjx'iity o( the Country. , 

Tlie whole of Leicestershire being already intei^cted 
hour Noith to South hy an Ittland Navigatioti, and aho 
iiom West to East by ^ Line of Canal, passing by Melton 
Mowbray^ to Ohehain, m Butlan^sbire, thetc ^now only 
remains to be considered and detetittioed, the most 
Tisabie mode of proceeding fiom the. last point, Eastward^, 
textile Pelts situlKtcd hpon the gi'eutvBay or In let? called the 
^Vash; and thereby ppefilng*iii direct and commodious 
Comnaumcatioti with a Point on the East Coost, nearly * 
centric al between the Trent and the Thames. 



Tbe town of Okeham^ ft wbicb the lasl<^iii^ntioned 
Canal t^minates* being situated upon tbe summit of the 
Ridge of Land, which eccup^s this part of the (j^ountry, 
and from which the adjacent streams have their course to 
the River Welland, ailbrds an opportu }ity of choosing a 
Line of Canal, either down theRiver Wavh,or Guash, which 
falls into the River Welland about a Mile'and a Half l^low 
Stamford Brulgc ; or down the River Chater, whiim unite/s 
with tbe Welland about tSvo Miles »;id a yliaif above 
Stamford. ^ \ 

« f o 

** The River Wash, occupying the Valley nearest to 
4heTown ofOkelmm, has induced Mr. Whitworth, in his 
.Survey, to follow that Stream to its junction with tijc 
Welland ; but by that Line, though siifticiently regular in its 
decent, tieing obliged to skirt the Noith Side of the high 
Ridgb of Land, which lies to the North of Stamford, an awk- 
ward circuity is created before it can reach the Town, so 
that the distance by the Navigation between Stamibrd and 
Okchain would be nearly nineteen Miles. 

'.t 

In proceeding from the Sea -Coast to thelnleriorof tiie 
Country, ^he Vessels, navigating thatLine, must cither pass 
at the dii^taftce of about one Mile and a Half from Stam- 
ford ; or, having come up to the Town, must return ihe 
same dislance, along the same Line, to get into tlic Valley 
of the Wash. 

< ‘ Tliese circumstances,, in my opinion, render that Line 
objectionable, and inferior to another Line which may be 
^obtained by medns whicl/Mr^ Whitworth has himself part- 
. Jy pointed out. This is by c^tihuing the head l^evcl ffom 
j^Oli^hata over the South Field, along:ibe:bef©re-inent^ned^' 
Mile pid a ftmirier from Okeham ; and from 





theace> insteadof lockingd^fkthe Wi^ VallejitpeoBlioiie 
through SglettMi into Qun|§brpe,aiid there locking d^wn to 
reduce tbe^bankmenta^oss|be WashValley, sothattbe 
catting through the Ridge, at Martinsthorpe, shall affi^rd 
oaith suffioient for itdconstruction. This will eoablp the 
Line to be oariicd i^o the Chater Valley, without being 
encuiu]Mt(|d with a Tunnel, wbich^r. Whitworth, fiom a 
cursoiy view, qppichended neceisary* The Talley between 
Gunthorpc alit^MaMin>,tborpe t^ill also be a convenient 
place to receive uftffFccder from the Reservoir proposed to 
be foimed at Braunston. 

• » 

"(This line, having ciosaed the Ridge at Martinsthoipe, 
should he locked down nearly to the bottom of the Talley 
of the*Chater, and be cat tied down the North Side, to near 
Ketton, where, in order to avoid the Tillage, it should 
Cl OSS to the South Side of the 'if alley. Aftw passing (he 
Village, it must again be brought to the North Side, and be 
, continued to the most favorable Point fbr crossidg ^he 
Rivir 'Welland, below where the Chater has fallen into it. 
Aftci crossingthe Welland, theLinedioold he carried along 
the Skiits of tlieWood, as nearly as possible;, in thehiTirioil 
betweefa the Uplands and the Meadows, and it should filU 
into the Riverabove Stamfoid Bridge, in the most eonvunient 
way, to enable Wharfs to be formed on each side of tht 
‘ River. For accomplisl^iag this object the opportufiltiet are 
ample, without interfering with Buildings. I pidcHr die 
South Batik of the River Welland, fiom near the junction^ 
of the Chater, because it ismoK fiivorable gionnd for 
o^nut t|>ao'ttin North Bank, wbinl) ia compos^ of loose > 
'Rock; fand because, if, |ha •piloted Line to Hwcr ' 
borougl) be ^xecdtedjlll^ la8t«ineotioned two Miles and''' 
a'n^tdf would' aaS«a^ the purposes of both Navqcir''*' 
tions. The Length qddie Line* buMreno $iinnjM^ and 
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ONbitb, •• M«r1y M I can ft presmit tnalw oat, would 
sot evetod fifteea Miles, beltte shorter thMt the Lise, 
laid down by Mr. WhiMorth.by four Miler. Besittes^ 
that this Idoe arrives at Stafford, from 'Okehuo^ by d 
shorter distance than the other ; it #11 he more ssdisfactoty 
to the piincipal Land Owners in the bounty of Rutland ; it 
bears more equally npon the general popuiatb**?' of that 
County titan the other does ; and it wiH fo*- ever fix, more 
directly, the intercourse by Inland through the 

Town of Stamford. ' 

** 'I*rocecding from Samfcftd towards the Sea Coast, it 
will be necessary to contmoe npon, and improve ^e present 
Navigation of the Welland to the second Lock, being a 
distance of about three Miles ; but, from thence to dike Sea, 
it wiii eost more to render the Old Navigation perfect, 
add acquire a proper Outlet to the Sea, than will construct 
an entirely new Canal Navigation to the Town of Bostoq. 

« 

''lamtberelhrecf opinion, that, at or nesr the second 
Ixick, a Line of Canal should depart f.om the North Bank 
of (be Welland, and, passing aloog a Line between the 
Vplands and the Meadows to the Westward of TaUiogton, 
and immedhaely Eastward of Barhobn/ to the West of 
Kate’s Bridge,^! should enter the Car Dyke, ’idong which 
It should be carried, nufiltbat oacteat wm4c approaches the* 
South fhr^'iuot Drain t->ond opposite BilliagbonHigh, or 
Hotbling, and then should pMUkiwd along tbdk eaoellent 
Dnun, to (he Town of Bomob. > 

mAWtUOMA. ' Ita l^etiosMei b^ 

tween d)» Dplatalla awl Mendoidikwiitbofateraldeldi’^^ 
ail^|eild% Ind aSijhS jpi gwand fat die ac> 

* I* A 4 
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ccftHiy Along the Ckr J>rh«» in nuny^tm^lk 

1)4> been pnejterved 98 » Diain, npd viU beoone of, 
the propon^ Navigation, It then also fomi $. ifini )9 
perfect boo^ary to tlie fields which have alwayi bet^ 
luted by iV 9nd, ahenibey are accommodated by neCesMiy 
Budget, udjacei^ properties will* be much improved*. 
Along South l^ity-foot Drahi, with the exception 
of deepeping iu bottom, fiom half a yard to two feet, and 
widening thel^k'auBoston, to Aiit the bieadth and dtaft 
of Vessels whicnltipigate the Leicestershire Canajs, very 
little mote is tequued to render it an exceUent lifavIgatiDo. 

" By the Canal Line being carried along the Car Byhe^ 

It will not*at all interfeic with the Navigation^ of the Kivem 
Glen and Bouine, because it passes above tbe places where 
those Navigations terminate ; and, as tbe waters ofidtoac 
Rivets will be passed under th^ Canal, nohpprebenwgts 
can be entci tamed that then usual supplies will be lessened, 

. "TbeRiver Welland cannotbeiojuied, because, during 
Wintei and Rainy beasons, the sppersbundaSce pf Water 
will be moie than sufficient for 1)11 pn<l> 06 ea : and} in dry 
Seasons, as tbe Supphefoi Watei ^ this Navigation «rn 
pioposed to be diawn finm Beser™W>i ww*btd aeswthe 
Summits of tbe Conntsy, they wiU be passed ihnipglt 
rLocks, in the Uppet Cijaatiy, wWph •** leottdouWc ' 
Depth of those in the Lower Conojho; so thnh «o>eM tfaerw 
is mote th|o double tbequnatity o|lmsinttss in the Fens» tb 
what is carried throggh tbe Uppes Coanhry, ne ndditionnl 
WhiBr c|n be reqniredt Bestdes* the Iwakage^from ^ 

B^r LJpks wdl much iitoci^diii& ^om the kwer oemt, ^ 
ooiuHiiissBnBy ^ Swphw Wnw inudl^phs the Wellait#.' * 

■ • ' 5* • f iJ ' ' ' 

Tlte South 
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ap{»refi^illions of too great locreaie of W»At6r in tbeiit 
Brainj^whenthey consider the IntetesttheCatild Proprietor; 
wilt ban^ to preserve their ^atei, by coofitmctitig very 
Vhaliovr hnd perfect Locks^ and by adding to thilu the great 
eatent of Surface cbck Lockfull has spread over, and the 
vegulation winch will be consiantly*(4aking place by the 
lock fit Boston. ‘ 

1 • 

The Conservatois of the Port anid !lB?4n of Boston, 
besides the certain piospcct they will hsVc of increasing the 
piospcrity of the place, tnusf he sensible Of the evident 
advantage of deriving adduiona> Supplies^of Waterto assist 
in scouiing out and tDainlaining the Bed of the Hivei be- 
tween Boston and the Sea. 

'^Thecomraunication^betwecn Stamford and Boston, by 
passing along the Ijne of Division betwren the Upland and 
Ten Counti les, where the most populous M at ket Tow ns and 
Villages are situated, will (exclusively o( the thorough trade) • 
be of great advantage to all the Distiict of Country thiougU 
which it passes, and afford^adequate tonVi.iqe dues in return ; 
fiO that, upon the whole, tins appears to be an impiovement 
which will be generally bcncficiai, and will inter fere, as ht- 
tk as possible, with any estabhshed lights. 

In order to render the Inland Navigation of this Dis-* 
trict of Country, and the Connections With the Interior 
JDistltcts more perfect, and to afibid a fair cOm^tition of 
local advantages, 1 am of opinion tlmt a Canal should be 
earned between theWdliandi^tbe Nen \ and th^Couh)^ 

^ appears to be partmdiariy fevorable for this ^nclv^ 
Thia Line Vhouldi depnft firom the Welhmd piwnisely where 

tend in a WbAteb similar fhe^ 
Upland from the 
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Fiat Covinttjr^ ttfeid terminating at or near Peterlkornngh* 
these meane^the elevation wonltl besaiaH; and proper grourkl 
would be ybtained for the C%nal Works: andahe Canah 
being supplied with Waters, which now pass partly into the , 
Welland, and partly into the Ntin,^lho8e waters would be 
turned by Lockage jJ) the respective Rivers, so as to injure 
neither *7he Counfl^, through winch the Canal wou]d pabs, 
is very populous, and requires this comtnunication : and the 
towns, and w<j|gle population of the Valleys of the Welland 
and the Nen, woilfl thereby have an opportunity afforded 
them to benefit by the Navigation of the Rivers which 
fall into the great Ba}«-^th the choice of such of them as 
should best suit their interest and conveniency. 

Having, I tiust, staled satisfactory reasons why the 
formef sniveyed Line of Canal ^should be abandoned, and 
having huhetto been enabled torecommend other Lines duly 
from a general Inspcctmn of the Country, the Committee 
nil) readily conceive, that, until reguhti and caiclW?hivvcys 
•and Sections have been made of the new Lines, it is i n- 
posstblefior me to eAler into a more minute detail, either with 
regard to the piecise mtuation of the Lines, oi the nature 
of the woiks lequired, or to form any coirect Ehtimate of 
the Expciico. But if it be judged adviiaWe, after this 
general explanation, to authorise me to proceed in getting 
these Suiveys and Sections made, oo time shall be lost in 
performing the Service, and ftarnishing the Comuiittee wuh 
allnecesBfuy data, for making an application to Parliamenu 

4 * i 

j/ ** l^fithemean time, jl tftay venliua tostaie,that,atiho0gh 
Quantity of Loek^ge t^xsemry to a$c;eisd to cho 
Cmuds, alipady made upon the Suwidt of the Cpnntry, the 
‘ fit^pence of the from Stdgtfi)^ to Okebant will be* 
Vqual U*e fmtk Aalbt 
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Dimeasiona; !h»m Stamford iowarii* BoMmi and 

FeCerlK)|roa|^, from tbcir smalt Elevtttiont»~the fsTorable 
nature of dte GiouDd->aTKl. from baving, in dm South 
Ebrty*foot 0niin, about fifteen Mil« of Ctoal nearly 
complete, as well as great Facilities iib the Car l^ke, nilt 
be greatly tmdei the geneiul Average o^£xpeace ; so that, 
upon thy whole Scheme ^ombiaciug an inland Mfii^tloti 
of fiom 60 to TO Miles) taking into view it* extensive 
Connections, tbeic appears *a fair Prospect of ample Rema-* 
neration foi the Adrenturas. IT 

^ ' '‘TUOMAS TELFOED.” 

Stamford, 8#A Jan. IBlO. * 


Es^tract from HarrotTs Htsiort/ of Stamford, pub- 
liihid in 1785, relative to the Navigation from 
Stamford to Matket- Deeping. Vol. ii. p. 427, * 

and Appendix. 

IN the reign of James 1. letters pateut were giatit^ by 
an net wade in the reign at Queoh JEJixabetb for the 
making of the itvet Welland navigable ; and in 1664, articles 
of agreement wero made between the akteioien and bur* 
gessys of Stamford, and Daniel Wigmore, gent, cemeeratng 
the making of it navigable, • 

'‘^Aod on tbe SOth of Septefahat lewe win 

granted by hte to«m fo Mr* Wj^gmoiWji of tb# tnid riW* fiiN 
foureopce |«an, «i rent of tw<dvo*pen$ie » yjah/tgivtog 
^ vbmebyi^sainofii^viiegmot^lMmd^ 


i 
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lease came afterwards into the bands of Ctuuies 
esq* wlio ^sired to surrender it, petitiouipg tbe corporatioxi^ 
that in consequence of the great cxpence Mr* Wigraom 
bad been at in finisl^g ibis undertaking, they would grant 
lucn a new one, mm the power of rdhewing the game e^j 
foorsi^re years, plying tliem for every such lease 100/« 
which was granted. The property of , the river ^xt came 
into tbe ba^i& of a«Mr* Feast, «but is now tbe property of 
Edward Buckt^^gj esq* who applied to tbe corporation 
in 1784r, for a fuitlter renewal of his lease, which hesitated 
JD complying wi;h his raqpest, and consulted eminent cdud-* 
cil^ who conclude their opinion thus : * Dut if the corpora- 
tioo deAre to have the opinion of the court of chancery 
upon the question, it may be obtaitfed at a moderate 
expence, as there cannot be any disputed facta in the 
cause*’ * 

**Mr. Buckley has lately granted a lease o f abowiyer to 
« Mr. Alderman Smith, for 27 years* 

» 

** It appears, to niH wry {injostandal»(ii4l« that aaj corpo- 
ration should be empowered to grant perpetnal leases, and 
deprive their successors of any advantage that might arise 
from the aiterattoa of times or eircinnstanccs : the time 
onght at least to be^ limited to the longest liver of the 

granters. 4 

• ' 

*' If corporAtioi^ have tbe liberty of granting perpetnal 
k|iseg,tbey eigoy owre power thab etw ^ngs conW securef 
who hl(re endeavoured in vaiij to Vind‘ their snccessors. 

Tbh bj^inning of the not respecting rite navigation of 
' risr river, teciiSs^ibet it was granted ritrodgh the petitienf 
not only of the coip0raijofi[i hjwt'of the inbahitants i» 
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general ; not only for the good of the tovrn# but of the 
country also; and that the corporation were in tiust 
this general advantage : bad his most saCie^ majes^ 
imagmeci the corporation would have ever slighted this 
paiticular mark of royal favoi> betould no doubt have 
given diiectious in such acasc, for tl^ prohts aiising from 
the said river to be applied to the use ^of hib hei!gu<ir sue* 
cessors. * 

7 

" In a foimcr histoiy of Stainfoid, lisrrted that the 
coipoiation has gianitd a lease, with poi^tr of lencwing the 
same cveiv fouisdoie jeais, them for every such 

lease 100/. It may be asked, whence did the> derive that 
powei ? €vtn admittmtc that they could compel then suc- 
cessois to lenew the lease, could they compel th<Jni to giant * 
it on teems of their own picscuhing. 

^^yjiere seetnstobea niateiialdidtzencc between theguing 
bouses, Linds^ &c. to a coipoiatjon foi the «s« of n cotpot 
Tati<y>ft[br)c, and the givma: them tn trm^, to a corjioraiion < 
foi theirs and the common good aho , betausi in the for-’ 
mei case the coi pot at ion nave a Ji£;ht tef hI! or o\en to g{\a 
away; but lo the latter case, they can base no such light, 
because others have a share in the piopcity ; it is tl ciefore 
the duty and interest of the corporation^ ui the latter case, 
to piomotc the common welfare/* 



♦ 




' tHC NAVIGATION 

^ Of THE , 

RIVER Ken. . 


THE navig«|ian of«t{fe^iver Nen from to 

NorHififenploo is 107| mites ; This navigation is^ divided into ' 
^hiee dis^ictSi or division^ — ihe first of which is frutni 
Peterborough to Oundle, the second from Oiiudle to 
ThrapiSConei and the third from Ttuapstone to Noiijh* ' 
amptoii« But wall a view to a dlore accoratb ddinealioa^ 

1 have subjoined a detailed account of iho locks^ and their 
rdkpectivedihtuuves including the tolls, from 
NortbamptoHi in that course. 

» 

The first, or eastern distiitit, of the Nen is the fude j>ro^ 
perty of Wiight Thomas Squire, Esq. of Peicrboroug.h4 
Tlie second, oi middle dUuiet, is» tlie pioperty of Daniel 
Yorke, Esq. of Farmings Wootls,; aud the third, or western 
district is the pioiH-rty of 37 proprietors or sliaic-hoUers. 
These latter hold IS7 sligres, winch amount to 3^653/. fyt 
uhich theysicceite an annual interest of about 4 per cent* 

principal trade qpQnil>i^en Is in ic^l, timber, deals, 
iron, and hqnois. Tins dr toll frofe Peter* 

borough toNoithampton isds.4if* perton v on the railway 
ihencV therCrimd •Juoctiou is U# per ton* The ftetgbl * 
ctumol bq accurately stated# oecoMittg»<)P the df^nfl ^ 
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for mi the wmm of the The mnehpr tnHme 
annlialfy detiverisd at the ^ hat ft from m 

Nonfaamf^on, ioclodm^ the town of k 

Hearty ten th^imaod. Upon opening aoommitfehwi^ 
the port of Boston^ by a navigation frym the 
at*Stainioid»to the Neoi the tiade wi^ be conaidembly in« 
creased on (he Nen, patticularty the coal-trade^ m coalti 
may be pui chased at a less pneeat Stamford than at any port 
or place from whence the *'bea-cool uvd*in rtfe*'cSoanty of 
Northampton has formerly been brougljte--^ 

There IS a ratl-roa^ from Noithnmpton, which joins the 
Ncn wiUt the Grand Junction tronah at ^liiworthi ti^ly 
6?e miles m length. But a canal is now going to lie Ibinm 
in lieu oi it by the Grand Junction (^tiipany» trtMn their 
cmtal^ to join the Ncn at Noithaihpton , so that m€refmti<^ 
diae lifiii go from and come to Stamford^ in the tame 
Tt^Is to and from Londoli oi Birmingham. 


ff 


FROM WISBRACH TO NORTHAMFTON, ANO THE 
ORAM) JONCnOjJ canal.. 


Iffom Wtsbe»di to * 

Orton btoaacii «* S3 • 
Aliwkiton Lock « 2S • 
Wata newton ditto SO 
Waufford ditto - S4 • 
Vaneli S^aa<^ • ^ * 

£}tonliOett • ' 

WuiniNgtoaStiUilkb 4t > 
Berry LoK - - 44 » 

l^rt^ock $tka^h 4B « 


PoMf. 


t 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 


Charge ptr Toa 
‘ or CiatdrWiJro^ 
y tktforMeik vmhdo 
^ OwKlfc,lVW* 





< •« 




To l^KHb 

BarnwffirStattnch - 
B«rnwoR iJWfe • - 
LRibraihAvudi - * 
WadlftcnHc hatck • -j 
Thorp Suuach | 
Titchmai$»b Lock n 
I sli|><lntai - - 

Ouifoid Lo^k* -* . 
Woodford diuo - i 
Ring^tead d*uo *• 
Cotton ditto - - - 
.Artlehoiougli Stauncl 
Highaoi Lock - ^ 


Willtngboto^ Lock 

Diirrington Lock - 
Hdrd\^atci <iuto 
•Ctaddick ditto 
White Mills ditto 
• Wliisioo ditto - -» 
Cookne} ditto - r 
Bniiug ditto - - 
Houghton ditto - 
Barioii ALlii» ditto 
Abbmgt<ru ditto 
RusbmtII ditto 
NoitliJiuptoii ditto 


MUei. 


1$ 

- 

50 


53 


55i 

- 

57 

«» 

■ 62 


0* 


6 


W 


73 




> .7/ 

' 1 

70 

/ 

‘ 


- 82 


J 87 

J 

- e8 

- (lO 


- 9« 


- 9Si 


- <)4 


- 05 


- 97i 


- 9!> 

/ 

-K. 


• jgi' 


- 108 


> 1(1^ 

/ 

- 107i 




»»v 


taittr placet 


jofer ToK^r^ 
( Vhaidrom 


per !Ri/i or 
Chaidr^th , 


Northampton to DhtwoHh, b#i the Grand Jumlim^hn^ 
about a mktt and !«• per ton. 


UECAPlTULAXrOfif OP COST OP tONNAOB* 

To <^uiidte - * It* 

Jshp - ^ 

Weningboio* 

Koiiiiampton 
Stand JuHCtJott _ 

]i S 


^ If ♦ 

oio’ h* Ud. >T».4d. pet t<XBh 

pion JUtf btL 1 

IHCtJOtt 1U. w* ^ 





, ■ »fom HVhkmA it « 

tod n» toUh^ tiki! ^ Oktltkt. IIk tide |^air»ii4t!l^iA 

^iboioegK «'.*'» * 

The- 9||||te fttaettmed id gttiiig fifm Wu^keps^^^mh 
Aeinpien h» ordinuy peiiods when iltete<ftre n« iGtnij^tMNr 
iMrii of watei, h iJbovk S«e 6r ttx dft]rt.V 
The lockage, as pai tico/ans^, djr. 4d-«per toA« * 

The Ofc-ight, la ordinary tiinn, 8s. and 91 . sotaedMes Aovt 
ISiv to 14s. according to (loitieulur cir^voiBbtanhes!, and a 
sadden or gieat demand fot ciaft. 


A TABLE or THE KATEb OF TONNAGE, atoog 

>. Ak* ibitKigh OutaeH, hoin tlte River Case to 

* litf! River Nett ; (kayable'o the \Vi»Uach Cantd Com> 

, ftfcy- 

' • *- A ’ 

rof cfialdrort of coule - - - - 1 0 

r ~ — liitndted of battens - - - 1 0 

' half bnudftd of stngie^d<,ttls - - } O 

» ■ ■» *"." ■ ■>' ituarter of a handred of doable deals ) 0 

— loado^Brttmberof s9cnbtefeet <>10 
— — » load of otitci timber of 0 cubic feet 1 A 

fonrpaeitsoi wooi^sf lptod»eae)i i O 

• five qnaueu of oatt ■^ - -OR 



five qaaitera of rye-grass, bsv-secds^ \ , « 

bsHey-tagi or mala, - • S ” 

I^d of tBfC r^, mslgo, hey. flax, i ^ 
of uOm» - . \ 

fl 9 e {atodred pnnUlcs • - - if* *, 0 • 


oiic tbpitsaud flqt ules - 



five boodsed bricks • 

U4httjr«ubij9 &K/8f tiUMtq 

m t t * ^ J 


- • 1 * 0 . 

« - I ,0 



r 141 i 


For erery' pi{>^> batt; pnncheod, or piece of ) 
0 wine or spirituous liquors • ) 

^ six sacks of flunr of 20 stone each 

five barrels of ale. beer, or porter, of J 
3b galbos each - <p . j 

chaldron of lime of 40 bushejs * - 

fivequarter/of wheat >- 

■■ - ■■ - ->■■■ five quarters of barley, mustard, ^ 
heaip, rape, or linseeds;, rye, pease, > 
or beaus J 

ton of cluT^'h . - . - 

- ton of all oth< i goi^ds 

— — — vessel eitf ply, oi liftlen with a less bur* j 

then than iLtte tons * - < 

% 

^^scl passimroii aAV'Ubeachjinarket-^ 
day and laden only with passengersj 
or goods oot exceeding 3 tons, going 2 
to or retuiniug fioi^t VV'ihbeacb^ 
maikct. - - ^ m 

— , . M chaldron of coals passing through 0 

^ the Wisbeach sluice only, and deli- 5 

vered in the town of Wisbeaeh •• j 


For all other Goods passing tltrough tlib said ) One Half 
sluice only, and delivered in the town > of the 
of WUli’each . • - - - j usual Rates. 
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1. — liirTROwq^ioK* Two Sabools of political econo* 
my, with regard to the ultimate incidence of Ijuces; 
that of ^uesnai, which made all taxes fall Oakland rent; 
and that of Ricairdo which rhakes all taxes fall on the 
profits of stock. Doctor Smith left the conclusions of the 
fst unaffected, *and did not therefore form a separate 
School. ^ ^ 

Tagt 14 ^ — Rxvnw 09 rtm 1st ScBOOf..* — Conside^d dial all 
the expenses of the Government were defrayed out of 
that part of the exchangeable- value of the anoual pro* 
duce, which is paid in rent 

f)age 16.— Rent would have been paid in the price of the 
produce of any other fund ecmally essential, had it been 
so adapted to appropriation, and appropriated. 

P/ige 17. — The earth* properly called a fund or source of 

• wealth. * 

fage 1 9. — Wief her rent paid in the price of produce brought 
from the poorest and most distant land, of no importance 
to any thing hut Mr. Rioardo^s theory ^f profits and 
wages. Mauifesliy paid in tlie price of all other pro* 
duce. 

Page 20. — In the earliest stage- of society, after industry is 
extended to agriculture all taxes incldbat on land rent. 
How. 

Page 26. — ^The land more commonly appropn'iated than 
any other fund, bdbause more adapted to it. 

Page 27^ — In the very early stages unappropriated- like the 
other funds. 

Page 27. — ^Water sometimes appropriated, wlien land is 
• not. * 

Page 31. — Even in the very early stages, w.h<!?n industry 
confined to agriculture, taxfts prevented from falling ne« 
cessarily on rent, without the appropriation of any other 
tend. How. ' * 
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Page 32.— By works to increase production and facilitate 
distribution, more men left to depend on Government, 
or land-proprietors :->not always sufficiently employed 
by those who command the means of their subsistence. 

Page 35. — If these works a^e formed and maintained by 
landlords, or Government,, these men must depend upon 
.the one or the other. 

'The atmosphere and sea have been appropriated and made 
to pay rent ; and thereby productive jf exchangeable no- 
lue, but of nothing else. * 

Page 37. — It was in^the^me sense, that agricultural labour 
was more productive than any other* 

Page 38. — Taxes, tithes, poor-rates, monopolies, Ac. Tpro- 
ductive in this sense. * . 

Page 39. — Error ' arises from changing the sence of terms 
wilhout changing the terms themselves ; and affirming 
6f them in one sense, what can with truth be affirmed of 
them only in another. Referenda to'Doctor Smith and 
Mr. Malihus. 

Page 41. — An appropriated fund must pay rent, or is of no 
value ; and this rent p^d in the price of its use or pro- 
duce. This rent varies with degrees of fertility, and of 
distance from the seat of demand. 

Page 42. — Rent derived from land from the earliest esta- 
'Slishment of a seat of demaud ; and not as the Ricardo 
School supposes. 

Page 43. — Ottier funds depend not moreiupon the land, than 
the ^'and upon the other funds. 

Page 47. — In the early stages of society scats of demand 
formed by those who command the surplus produce as 
rent or revenue and without arts, manufactures, or 
commerce. 

Page 51. — The powers of land limited within the capacities 
of the other funds ; and therefore 'limit population. Be- 
fore industry extends population limited to what do- 
mestic lands can supply. Those only free, * in such 
states, who have a property in the land or the instru- 
ments of agriculture. Reference fb Mexico, and Eng- 
land upder the Saxons ; Israel, Egypt, Persia, ImUa, Ac. 

Page 54. — In this early stage no great town or city, under 
a minute sub-division of landed property, independent 
of public establishments. 

Page 56. — Different as industry extendif. 
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Pdgt 57.— Towns and cities grow up independent of their 
own lands for supply. 

Page 58. — Though in a very early stage all taxes incident 
j^pon land rent ; they arc so merely because no other 
"^ind is appropriated. • 

Page 59. — When industry extends, taxes so far from being 
of necessity incident upon land rent, are paid where no 
rent is received, and no domestic lands employed in the 
supply. • 

Page 60. — Seats of demand in' the track of the, Indian 
trade — how formed, and how destroyed. 

Page 62. — In SpaiXa, taxes incident upon the land-proprie- 
tors. 

Page 63. — Not so in Athens. * 

Page 64. — Seats of depiitnd, formed updn a system pf equi- 
valents, must have recourse to lands more distant and 
less fertile, as they iixcreasc ; and the rents of the near- 
er *aii(l more fertile increase. But the application of 
labour and Mock to the more distant and less fertile is 
an etiect and not a cause as assumed by the Ricardo 
School. • 

Page 68. — Why Doctor Smith supposed the most distant 
and least fertile lands paid rent — his conclusion admitted 
by practical men, but denied by the School of Riqardo ; 
which has applied to the land, the conclusion which 
Doctor Smith had applied to coal mines. 

Its truth or error important to the theory of that School, 
but to nothing else. * 

Page 69. — Some states draw produce from abroad while 
fertile lands at home are untilled ; others have their 
very worst lanils tilled and paying rent, while they draw 
no land produce from other countries. 

Page 70.— Labour and stock driven from tlie land to com- 
mq^e in France : — ^invited to the land by import duties 
in England. 

Page 71. — Error hf Mr. Ricardo, in supposing the natural 
jipwers of the* soil incxhmsiible and indestructible^^ 

Among marillrno nations price of produce does not in- 
crease with increasing demand, as among inland ; nor 
•in inlam^coufttries with great facilities of conveyanccf 
as in those with less. 
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Page 75. — Reasoning apptied to India; where seats of de* 
mand are not formed upon extended industryi but al« 
most exclusively upon public establishinents. 

Page 77^-.*C6n8equGat revolutions in the value of landed 
property. , . ^ 

The connexion between the cause and effect never clean* 
ly explained : its practical importance* 

Pd^e TP.^Seats of demand under the-Mahommuduns in 
India had made somq progress^ in changing their cha- 
racter^ as in Spain under the Moors/^ Destroyed in the 
civil wars that preceded the rise of the Marhattas and 
English, or by them. » • ‘ ^ 

Page 81. — How by us. If the lands be not less fertile, 
nor less cultivated, the population it the same ; and if 
we draw ane-J,hird of the rxnnual produce, where are 
thc^ thirty millions subsisted upon it, emj^loyed? 

Page 83. — Reasoning applied to political and revenue mea- 
sures in India. ,, 

Poge 88. — Districts lightly assessed soon peopled and cul(i- 
vated at the expense of such as are highly assessed ; and 
assessments reduce themselves 'through periods of suf- 
^ fering and depopulation.* 

Page 00. — Feelings of local attachment, how formed ; and 
how taxed, and again destroyed. 

Page 91.— We discourage the formation and maintainance 
of those works by which these feelings are created and 
supported. * ^ 

Page 94."*— A fixed land tax, or *a land tax rated upon a 
fixed valuation not generally expedient in Indi^ ; but 
more care required to encourage the investment of fixed 
and inconvertible stock, absolutely essential to a good 
system of tillage. 

P age 95. — Absurd to talk of want of capital on the land in 
India; no such want under moderate assessments. A 
concentration of it wanted; and this prevented by the 
Ryutwar settlement. * 

Pflcg 95. — III what society all taxes wotdd of necessity be 
• ■ ultimately incident upon land rent. dVo such society af- 
ter industry extends. 

Page 97. — Appropriation of other funds unnecessary, 

* either fer their efficient improvement, or as a conse- 
quence of increasing demand. 
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Page 98^ — Bat appropriated partially as society adranceS| 
and enjoymenU become more refined. The sail' and the 
atmosphere then made to pay rent. 

Page 99. — How the labour and stock of men ^invested 
as Societies advance ; ahd the independent incomes de« 
rived from the investment, made to contribute to the 
public burtheni in taxes. 

Interest of thef national debt alhd that of many other 
debts, derived from stock npt employed in production; 
but made to pay taxes. , 

Page ]0(2.-^A^ society advances thk financial systems of 
nations become more complicated, to be good. 

Page 101.-— Sucb was the case under the Romans ; and the 
system was simplified as society was reduced to fiords 
and slaves, under th^ barbarians. » 

Page 109.«— £rrorof hfontesquieu in attributinS; this change 
t} a plan of liberty among the Franks. 
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ITH regard to th^ultimate inoidence of taxesy 
there liave beeti two "IStliools of political eiconomy; 
the first^that of M^Quesnai ; the second, that of Mr. 
Ricardo. According to both these Schools, the ex- 
changeable value of every commodity produced and 
brought to market in a societ^^ must be^ composed of 
one or more of the following three parts, 1st. the 
•wages of the labour, actually employed rVi producing 
» and bringing it to market:. 2nd, the profits of\he 
*stock so employed : 3rd, the rent of th^land. The 
incomes of all those Members of Society, whose reve- 
n ues do not compose any part of the price ^ or exchange^ 
able value, of these commodities, must, according to 
both Schools, be derived from the incomes of those 
whose revenues do so compose it. But the first 
* School, or that of Quesnai, held, that what the pro- 
prietors of stock in profits, and the labourers in wages, 
received out of the whole value, or price of the an- 
nual produce, couM never be more than sufficient, to 
subsistjlhemselves, and replace t^^e stock expanded or 
invested by them in the commodities ; and, conse- 
quently, wffiat farmers and husbandmen received out , 
of the produce of the land, could be no more. 

A • 
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No third class could, therefore, possibly be 8ub> 
sisted out of what they received from the price or 
exchangeable value of commodities ; and all the other 
classes of society, who neither labour themselves, nor 
have stock employed, in producing and bringing to 
market, must consequently depend upon something 
else. But the only species of industry that added any 
thing to the exchangeable value of the subject upon 
which it was employed, over and above what was re- 
quired to pay these wages and profits, was agricul- 
ture f as the price of its produce paid not only these 
wages and profits, but the rents of the landlords or 
propnet^rs of the soil. • 

c 

This beings found the only species of industt-y that 
paid) in the price or exchang^eable value of its pro* 
ducC) any thing: for the subsistence and provision of 
those, not directly or indirectly employed in it, with 
their labour or their stock, was by this School digni% 
tied with the name productive ; while the industry of » 
all other clafsses was termed indiscriminately unpro** 
ductive, because it did not afford a*ny ^^produit netf* 
like the rent of land, paid by ag:riculture. The price 
or exchang:eable value of the produce of all other 
species of industry paid no more than the wages of the 
labourers, and the profits of their stock ; and these 
were no more than sufficient to subsist and provide 
for the people who received it, and to replace the 
stock. 

« 

Every .man must ^^pend for his mbsistenay upon 
the produce of agriculture, which alone furnishes 
him with the absolute necessaries of life ; but the 
wages of the labourer, and the pirofits of the farmer. 
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paid out of the exchangeable Talue of the gross pro« 
duce, are no more than sufficient to subsist and pro* 
vide for them, and to replace the stock expended ; 
and all t^he other classes the society must, 'there* 
fore, depend upon the ^prdduU or net surplus 
produce for their subsistence ; or upon that portion 
of the annual refhms, which agricultural industry 
gives to the landlord in rent* * Whether they should 
be paid wha^ they required for thehr subsistence, im« 
mediately by the* landlords*, or should be paid by 
them through the medium of tlie 6overi|pnent in 
taxes, could make no difference in t^e ultimate ihci* 
dence of the burthen ef their subsistence ^up6n the 
rent of the land-proprictois. 

Doctor Smith did not, as far as regards this subject, 
form a second School ; he a4mitted what the IScouo* 
mistes, or disciples of Quesnai, had assumed, that 
. manufacturing and commercial industry added nothing 
to the exchangeable value of the subject upon ntiich 
* employed, but what they took in wages and profits, to 
subsist and provide for the labourers and proprietors 
of stock, and to replace the stock itself ; but asT this in* 
dustry does add the value of what is consumed to the 
exchangeable value of the subject upon which employ* 
ed, those engaged in it ought not, be contended, to be 
considered as unproductive. What they produce is 
at least equal to what they consume in exchangeable 
value ; though it is not, like that produced by^farmera 
and husbandmen equal to something more ; ^^and as 
‘^*a marriage which affords three children is certainly 
more productive than one^ which affords only two, 
so the labour qf the farmers and country labourers 
<< is certainly more productive than that of the Mer* 
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chant and Manufacturer* The superior produce of 
the one class, however, does not render the other 
barren or unproductive.”* They all reproduce a 
value ^in exchange equal to the, exchangeable value 
of what they consume ; and ought, therefore, to be 
considered as productive consuitiers ; ^ while those 
only ought to be considered as unproductive, who 
consume without addkig a value inr exchange to the 
olyeef upon wluQhceniployed. 

« • * t 

c 

Wealth Doctor Smith considered to be value in.ex- 
change ; and that labour as jproductive which added 
any value in exchange to the Subject upon which em- 
ployed ;f and when his terms are taken in the sense 
in which he defines and uses them, he is neither in- 
consistent nor contradictory, as Mr, M’Culloch has 
supposed. The inconsistency and contradiction arises 
entirely from* Mr. M’Culloch’s not understanding 
the terms in t]ie sense Doctor Smith uses them ; for 
no ov^s can suppose him so uncandid as intcntipnally. 
to alter definitions, in order to adapt terms to oppo- 
site conclusions.:}; x • 


^ Wealth of Nations, toI. 3, p. S2U, B. 4, /. 9. 
f Wealth of Nations, toI. 2, p. l» 

See M'Culloch’s Principlee «»f Political EcoBomr, p. 403 to 417. 
The terms fallacy, contradhiion, inconsiutency, are all iinpriiperly ap- 
plied to Doctor Smithes reasouiug and the passage quoted from Paley, 
p. 410, shows only that the labour be describes is productive accord- 
ing to Doctor Smith. 

I 

But Mr. M’Cullocb bas, tlirongbont bis books, confounded fsluo in 
exchange and i^lue in use f aqd could not, therefore, uuderstd^d Dr. 
Smith’s distinction. Water ia valuable in use, so are the services of 
a statesman, and a soldier ; but water is not valuable in^eschangt. 
h diamond is'^valaablt in exchange, but not always in use. • 
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Thoug^h Doctor Smith extends a good deal the li- 
mits to productive labour, by the admission of tho^e 
who added the amount of their wages and profits to 
the value in exchange of Ijie subject upon which em« 
ployed, while the Economistes admitted only such as 
added something more, still their great conclusion 
. respecting the uUimate incidence of taxes remains 
unafiected, or rafther confirmed by the admissions of 
Doctor Smith ; and we may search the Wealth of 
Nations in* vain (or any arguments to prove, that all 
taxes are not finally incident upoi) the rents of land, 
or the produit net of Economist's. On the con- 
trary, Doctor «Smith* is sometimes led expressly to 
conclude, and at others to make admissions from 
which the conclusion is inevitable, that they are all 
so incident. all the great kingdoms of Europe, 

perhaps, the greater part the revenue of tlie so- 
vercign may ultimately depend upon the produce 
. of the land ; but that dependence is ifteither so im- 
mediate nor so evident.”* Well might he ferm 
“ their doctrine a very ingenious theory supported 
by metaphysical arguments ;”+ for ingenious and 
metaphysical indeed must have been the theory, that 
could impose upon a mind of such extraordinary 
powers. 


^ VVeftltL of Nations, fol. 3- p. lOi. U. & /. 1. 
t Vol. 3. p. 263. B. 5. /. 2. 

% l5octor Smith thought M. Quosuai, with whom ho wm well ac- 
quainted, “ a man of t}ie greatest modestj and simplicity ; and hie 
system of political cconpmy with all its imperfections, the nearest ap- 
pioximthiou to the truth that had yet been published on«the principles 
of this very important science. Doctor Smith intended to dedicate 
hit work to ham, but tl^e death of Quesaai pre rented him.*' 
SuTPugild Sluitrt’s nccoBBt-of his life and writings, p. 6T. 
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We are thus led to conclude/’ say tbe Edin* 
burg^b Reviewers, from the« admissions of Doctor 
Smith, that all taxes are finally incident upon the 
^ net produce; and are ultimately paid by land rent, 
^ either in a diminution of the landlord’s rent, or in 
an increase of the wages and prices, which out of 
his actual rent, &e distributes among the other 
classes of the community and, &y the same Re* 
viewers no tax £an ultimately fall either on the 
^ wages of labour or the profits of ‘stock ; wherefore 
those which are Jevied on consum>^rs, are all ulti* 
roately paid from rent/’ But the same Reviewers 
prove, that land is nothing bul stock;'' and the rent 
of land nothing but the profits of that stockj* and 
taxes cannot therefore fall ultimately upon rent. 
They can therefore fall upon nothing, since all are 
agreed, that Rent, P^ofit^, and Wages, are the only 
things upon which they can possibly fall. Thus Eng- 
land had got rid of a very inconvenient burthen, 
which Mr. Ricardo and bis disciples have unhappily 
brought back, though they have very considerately 
placed it upon a difftrent set of shoulders. 

By the admissions of some philosophers others were 
in time enabled to annihilate the great works of the 
creator : an honest English Bish"op,f to annihilate the 
material world, and believe most sincerely in the 
truth of bis conclusions ; and aa English philosopher 

♦ See Edinbargh Rtfitw^Tol J. p. 448. fol. 4. p. 858 io 866. fol. 14. 

64. ‘ c •e 

t Berk*ljr. Onr great poet Bjroa tboagbt tbe ergnmente of Berkelp 
SfiW narefoied. See Dob /ubb. Ptrbepe ho had out rood Reid, or 
Biigild’BUweri ^ 
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and historian^* to annihilate the World of spirited 
which the Bishop had left, and believe speculatively 
in the truth of his deductions* The works and insti- 
tutions of feeble man are not calculated to resist the 
force of such syllogistic Euroclydona t 

M. Voltaire saw the evil effects of the theory of tSie 
Economistes^ wkfa regard to 4h€ ultimate incidence 
of taxes, when applied to practice;; hut feelin*g that 
it would he more easy and more efficacious to ridi« 
cule than to refute their arguments, he embodied 
them in his little romancp of L^Aommeaux quarante 
ecus.’* Les nouvaaux ministres disoient encore 
dans leur preamble, qu*on ne doit taxer que les ter- 
res, pareeque tout vient de la terre, jusqu’a lapluie; 
et que,. par consequent, il a que les fruits de la 
terre qui doivent Timpot. ^Les Anglais, quihe rient 
guere, se sont mis a rire quand ils oiiif appris qiiQ les 
gens d’esprit avoient propose parmi nouscette adminis- 
tration.” 

The second School of political economy, or that of 
Mr. Ricardo, rejected’ altogether from prich or ex- 
changeable value, the part which the first School had 
made to bear the burthen of supporting all the socie* 
ty, not actually employed directly or indirectly in the 
cultivation of the»land. The exchangeable value of 
the produce of the land, like the exchangeable value 
of the produce of manufacturing and commercial in- 
dustry, is according to this School, composed exclu- 
sive^ of the wages of the labour, and the profits of > 
the stock, actuaUy employed in producing and bringing 


* Hums. 
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to market and as all the society was of necessity to 
derive their incomes from this exchangeable valuci 
they must all derive them in or from these wages .or 
profits*/ Those who do not derive their incomes in the 
wages of labour or the profits of stock, actually em« 
ployed in producing and bringing to market the en- 
joyments of society^ whose exchangeable value is 
composed exclusively of these was:es«^nd profits, must 
necessarily derive their incomes Jrom one or both of 
them. w 

c 

But the wages of the labour employed in producing 
and bringing to market, can never foi; any consider- 
able time together, be more than sufficient to provide 
with the necessaries of life the labourers who receive 
them. No other income can, therefore, for any con- 
siderable time together, be paid from these w ages. 
AlHhc incomes of the other classes of society must 
therefore be paid from profits, either in a diminu- 
tion pf their prqfitSy or in an increase of the wages 
and prices, which, out of their actual profits^ they dis- 
tribute among'thc other classes of society.” 

The first School threw all the burthen of our pub- 
lic debt, our Army, Navy, Church, Poor-rate, Bench, 
Bar, Physic, &c, &c. &c. upon the shoulders of a 
few land-proprietors ; and the second School has not 
only shifted off this burthen upon the shoulders of a 
few merchants and manufacturers, but has suj>erad- 
ded to it that of supporting the ?and-proprietors 

a 

* ScB M’Culloch’a Principles t.f Pollllcal Economy, UjtEaUioa, 

264.372,282. 

Ricardo. 1st Edition, p. 67# 344, 845, 849, 352. 
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tlieinselves ; for if their rent forms no part of the- 
exchangeable value of the annual returns from the 
land, they cannot be paid out of it, in the price^They. 
must, therefore, be paid out of some one of the twAi* 
component parts of. this exchangeable value, which 
alone this School admits ; and as they cannot, for ai^ 
considerable time together, be paid out of the wages 
of the labour, they must be paid out of the profits of 
the stock, gctually employed }n procluciiig and bring* 
ing commodities to' market; and out of profits they 
are accordingly fiiade to be paid by this School. 

» * •• 

A man of foAy crowds a year from stock/ actually 
empdoyad in producing and bringing to market the 
enjoyments of society, would be pillaged much more 
the practical application of the theory p( this 
second School, than the man of forty crowns a yeac 
from land actually employed to yield these enjoy* 
meats, or the materials of which they^ arc formed, 
was in France by the practical application the 
theory of the first School ; inasmuch as the incomes, 
to be paid out of profit^ in England, are inucl) greater 
in proportion to the profits, than the incomes to be 
paid out of rent in France, were to the whole rent. 
It is the stock actually employed in producing and 
bringing to market in England, that the second 
School destines to pay all the burthens ; and this is 
not on«-third of the whole stock on which profits or 
interest are paid. Our national debt is a small item 
of eight hundred^millions for which interest is paid ; 
and Skis is employed neither* in producing nor in 
bringing to market ; consequently the propi*ietors 
eouljl have ^no share in the honor of bearing the 
burthen. 
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An honest and sensible Eng^lisli farmer and land- 
proprietor exclaimed, on the practical application 
of th^^theory of the first School by theljegislature of 
the time in France. “It iii not difficult to conjecture 
what turn this policy ivill take in France, when w^e 
^^,.see the preposterous andperniciQus doctrines of the 
CEconomistes trium^ohant ; w'heit^tho false and ab- 
“ surd doctrine, that all taxes ultimately fall on land, 

“ is recognized and admitted ; and whop we know, 
that a proposition for a direct land tax of twelve 
“ millions sterling was received* without abhor- 
rence.”* If the 'doctrines of Mr. Ricardo should ever 
become as triumpliant in England as those of M. 
Quesnai were in France ; if it should be recognized 
and admitted, that all taxes fall ultimately on the 
profit^ of stock actually employed in. producing and 
bringing to jnarket, aihl a proposition for a direct 
profit tax of forty millions a year should be as favo- 
rably received by our Legislature, an honest English * 
manufacturer or nierclmnt would probably express 
himself in thr^same terms of indignation. 

The talents and reputation of Mr. Mill and Mr. 
McCulloch seem to the theory of Mr. Ricardo, what 
those of Turgot and Mirabeaii w^ere to that of Mr. 
Quesnai ; and the theory of tlie second School to be 
as favorably received now in England, as that of the 
first was ever in France. Mr. Ricardo proves very 
satisfaclorilv to himself and his disciples, that all 

* It 

taxes must fall ultimately upon the profits of stock 
actually vjmployed in producing and bringhig to 
market ; and, therefore, proposes, that all taxes shall 


Young’s Travels iu Franoe^ Tol. 1. p. 438« Cli»r» 13. 
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be imposed directly upon these profits, in order that the 
miser may be made to pay in his income what he cannot 
be made to pay in his consumption,* Mr. M’Culloch 
considers the conclusion irresistible, that alf^ taxes 
must fall either on^ these profits, or on the wages of 
labour actually so employed and as they cannot for 
any considerable time together, fall upon wages, they 
must and do all fall upon* profits; j; but Ije has 
not ventured so^ far as to recommbhd a similar con- 
solidation of the* taxes- Mr. Mill, however, incon- 
sistently, has ventured to thinh that some taxes 
may ultimately fall u^^on rent and* wages. Though 
much might expectefd from their good ^ense and 
prudence, there caji be little doubt, that if England 
were now unhappily placed in the same situation as 
France was at the time Arthur Young speaks of^ 
many a disciple of this School would be quite mad 
enough, to propose consolidating all taxes into otie, 
imposed directly upon profits ; and * perhaps the 

* First Edition, p. 213. 

‘j- M’Cul lock's FriSciples of Political Economy, p. 385. 

M'Cullocb’s Principles of Political Economy, p. 3S6 and 387. 

Mr. Kicai'do sometimes admits, tliat taxes may be iucident upon rents, 
and property in the public funds ^ but when be does so he is incon- 
sisteut with his principles ; and cunsequeully perplexed and confused. 

Mr. M’Cullocli, says Poctor Smith, had no clear and accurate notions 
respecting the nature aud causes of rent ; aud the laws which govern 
the rate%f profit ; and in consequence all that part of hj^^ork which 
treats of the* distribntion of wealth, and the principles of taxation is 
vitiated. * 

M’C^ulloch, p. 55. It will by and by appear, perhaps, that he had a re- 
ry clear and accurate notion of ren^; aud that he knew the laws which 
govern profits much better than Mr. llicardo, whose whole theory is 
founded upon false premises, * * 

See Review of that School. 
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country gentlemen would receive such a propositioa 
without ahhorronce.^^ 

Though it is impossible «that both these ^theories 
should be proved to be right, it is .not only possible 
bijt very probable ^faat both may . be proved to be 
wrong ; and some other sturdy theorist may appear to 
'establish a reputation for originality in proving, to a 
certain circle of * disciples, that not only all the 
burthens which the Economistes imposed upon land* 
proprietors, and the Ricardians liavfe imposed upon 
stock-proprietors, but togeth*er with these the rents 
*of the one and the profits of the other,* are ultimately 
incident upon the wages of the labourers, actttally 
employed in producing and bringing to market. A 
proposition to simplify our financial system, by a 
consolidation gf all taxe^J into one directly imposed 
upon these w ages w^ould of course follow ; and as it 
would no doubt, be received with great complacen- 
cy by all land and stock-proprietors, who form a ma- 
jority in our^'legislative assemblies, the lalmurers 
would li^ve infinitely less chagce of escape from this 
School than the landlords of France had from the 
first, or the stock-proprietors of England, from the 
'Second. 

They are, however, in no danger from me : I shall 
endeavour to remove a part of the burthen from the 
shoulders of those who have hitherto been made to 
bear it, without any attempt to transfer it to theirs-; 
and instead of endeavcruring to establish a repn&tion 
for originality^ in fixing fhis burthen upon any par- 
ticular class, attempt to be useful, in making an equal 
distribution of it among the whole« My system of 
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political economy, in the branch to ivhich it is my in- 
tention to confine it, will probably be well received, 
and found useful among plain practical stat^men ; 
but it wHl, perhaps, be foftnd a good deal too simple 
for the Schools. To th| latter I beg leave to ofier a 
Review of the two. Theories of Quesnai, and Ricai*- 
do ; to the form^ I ofier, witl^ deference, the system 
itself. • 
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TThE ^School of Quesnai, or the Economistes, 
considered all taxes to be ultimately incidetit upon 
the rent of land, or produit nety of agricultural in- 
dustry^ because they concluded, that all that portion 
of society, whfch is not directly or indirectly employ- 
ed in the cultivation of the land, and paid in the 
wagn^s of labour and profits of stock, so employed, 
must necessarily be paid out of the rent, or net sur- 
plus produce remaining after these v^ages and profits 
have been paid. All those who have not directly or 
indirectly an independent claim upon the gross pro- 
duce of the land, in the wages of their labour, or the 
profits of their stock, directly or indirectly employed 
in its cultivation, must depend for their subsistence 
upon those who command the net produce ; or that 
portion^ which is over and above what is suffi<9ient to 
pay these wages and profits. Whether public esta- 
blishments, and paid through the m/^dium of Govern- 
ment ; Church establiyiments, and paid immediately 
in tithes ; Poor establishments, and paid through the 
medium of Parish Officers ; whether merchants; ma- 
nufacturers, tradesmen, lawyers, artificers,# physici- 
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ans, &c. &c. &c. no matter, as long as their labour 
or their stock was not directly or indirectly employed 
in the cultivation of the land, and their wag#s and 
profits were not derived frtfm that employment ; their 
incomes must necessarily, it was said, depend upon 
land rent ; and be, paid out of that portion of the 
price or exchang^ble value of land produce.* 

* .• 

The labour and stock employed directly or indi- 
rectly in the cultivation of the land, are, it is said, the- 
only species of Ikbour and stock employed in any 
society, that yield any* Such produH net^ or surplus 
produce, for the subsistence and provision of any 
thirll class, whose •labohr and stock are not directly 
or indirectly employed in it. All the labour and stock 
employed in the other branches of the nationahindus- 
try, yield merely their wag^cs and profits, in the 
price or exchangeable value of the produce brought 
to market ; and they cannot, therefore, pay the wages 
of any other labour or the profits of any other stock. 

Such labour and^stock must, consequently, be unpro- 
ductive of any prodi^it net while the labour and 
stock employed directly or indirectly in the culti- 
vation of the land are productive of a new value, 
or net surplus produce, sufficient to subsist and 
provide for all the other classes of society. This 
“ produit wet” is tlie rent of the land, which is added 
to th& exchangeable value of the produce^f agri- 
cultural industry^ and paid in its price. 

^ Mr. Homn whs one of the few wntele wbo denied the truth of thin 
conclusion^ that all taxes were ultimatelj incident upon land rent. 

8 .'.Eml..«>l.i;p. 30 J. WtHTpifi P««Re <VlNfri 

Sir JanuBi Stewart WEB anotAfi'Bi^4iS?5, O S V 
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But it is sufficiently obvious, that had any other 
fund or source of the absolute necessaries of life, the 
air, tl^e rivers, or springs of a country been appro* 
printed, and limited in tb3ir capacities to supply in 
the same manner as the land,^ th^y would have been 
found to yield in the price or exchangeable value of 
their produce the mmeproduit net m rent to their pro*^ 
prietqrs.^ They would yield a much greater surplus 
produce than the appropjriated lands of a equntry ; be*^ 
cause all would be surplus, that was over and above 
what those employed in guarding th\>nfi, required to 
breathe, and to* drink ; and*yet no one would be dis- 
posed to ^-consider those employed guarding a 
monopolized source of the necescaries of lifa, a Very 
productive or useful class. 

All those pot employed in guarding such mono* 
poiized sources either directly or indirectly, would 
depend for subsistence upon those who commanded 
the surplus produce of air and water ; and yet those 
air and water cproprietors would not be considered as 
a very productive cI^jbs of society. All that they could 
exact from the people for their air and water, over and 
above what they required to pay the people employed 
directly or indirectly in guarding the monopoly, 
would be as much an addition to the price or ex- 
changeable value of air and waler, as that which 
the proprietors of land receive in rents, Car the 
naturar and unimproved powers of the soil, is an 
addition to the price or exchangeable value of the 
produce of the land,. « " 


^ TLis |c1iool inctudei under the term ** eArth«” fisherie|ij ud nines* 
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Land, as a fundior sourne from which iman kwp* 
plied with the absolute necessaries of life, is peculiar 
only in its being coanmonly limited in its poi^rs^of 
supply *wilfain the capacities of the other fiinds, or 
sources on which jthe sacrety depends amd in hs 
demanding the application of labour and stock, tp 
make it yield those necessaries, irlieii the others com* 
monVy do not. Rent is the necessary consequence of 
appropriation ; ^aiid appropriation is the necessary 
consequence of its limited capacity, and varying 
powers, a(\er society has advanced ^beyond the pas* 
toral state.* As society hdvatices, oa as numbers in* 
crease at any ^artioul&r seat of demand, whether a 
camp, adown, a cky^, ora nation, recourse becomes 
necessary for supply to less fertile and more distant 
parts of this great fund ; and those parts more fertile 
and less distant become mote and morp^ valuable to 
their proprietors as sources of rent. 

Mr.^M’Culioch has found fault with the Quarterly 
Review for denominating the earth a source of 
wealth;’’ and says it nii||*ht as well be called source 
of pictures and statues, because it happened to supply 


* Mr. M’Culloch Buys P 266, that Mr. Maltlms an<1 Mr. Weatdiow- 

Ad, “ thattreDt was not, aa had been commonly aupposed, a ^^aeqnenca 
of land having been divided and become property ; but that it was ow. 
ing to ila being of llmiteA extent, and of varioua degrees of fertility.** 
Unt whqp Doctor Smith Aaye that land pays rent accord)^ to ita de- 
greee otfer^lity, and its disliiuce fron^the seat of demand, he says the 
SRUie thing.' I'lie rent » the consequenre of appropriation and divi> 
sioii; (yid they are the iSoosequences of limited extent, and degree! qf* 
fertility. 


c 
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the materials of which they are formed.* Most as- 
suredly might earth be called the source of all the 
kinds^and species, of which wealth is the genus ; pro- 
vided in the term earth be included, asr they are 
commonly, the sea and the mines. What can be affir- 
med with truth of the genus, may be with truth affirm- 
ed of the species, kinds, and individuals ; and it may 
be trjaly affirmed of all the enjoyments, whose materi- 
als we derive from the earth, that the earth is their 
source. If Mr. M’Culloch affirms, that wealth con- 
sists exclusively of exchangeable value; and that that 
labour only is cproductive bf wealth, which adds to 
value in exchange, he destroys at once the foundation 
of his own theory, by which he* attempts tp extend 
the limits of productive labour beyond the bounda- 
ries assigned by Doctor Smitli.f According to his own 
theory a thing may be productive of utility and 
wealth, and be termed a source of them, though it 
add nothing directly to the exchangeable value of* 
produce. The earth may be properly termed the 
source of wealth, though rent be not paid in lhaprice* 
of the commodities derived from it. 

If land, like the atmosphere were unlimited in its 
powers of supplying the necessaries of life, we require 

* Principles of Pnliticnl Eennomy, p. 62. 

The Quarterly Review has very properly used the tern after Doc* 
tor Smitlb . ^ 

See Wealth of Nations, toI. 1. p. 419. B. 2. 1. 1. 

He describes the circulating^ capital of a nation to be withdravrn 
Bually, to supply the enjoyments and the fixed capital ; and to replace 
what is withdrawn for that purpone, to require continual iappliee from 
the three sources “ lands, mines, and fisheries.** 

See also Mr. Mill, p. 285. 

t See Principles of Political Economy, p. 403 to 417. 
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from it, it would, like the atmosphere, remain 
unappropriated.* If it were limited in its powers of 
supply, but these powers were precisely the ^me in 
all situations, it would beeome appropriated, but its 
Value, as a source pf rent to the proprietors, would 
differ only with the advantages or disadvantages of ite 
situation with re^rd to the market for its produce. 
As it is not only limited in its powers of supply but 
differs in i^^degrees of fertility, its* value to the pro- 
prietors, as a source of rent, differs not only with its 
distance from th^different seats of«demand for its pjro- 
duee ; but with the degi%es of its feurtility. Lands 
at the same dfttance*{f’om the seat of demand, and 
with tlm same facilities^ of conveyance to it, pay a 
greater rent in proportion to their greater fertility ; 
and lands of the same degree of fertility, pay a greater 
rent to their proprietors, as*tbey are nearer to the 
sear of the demand, or have greater facilities *of 
conveyance to it than other lands to w&ich the same 
seat of demand has recourse for supply. ** 

Whether any rent be paid for the most distant and 
least fertile lands to which any particular seat of de- 
mand, at any particular time, has d^course for supply ; 
and whether, therefore, rent forms any component 
part of the price, or exchangeable value, of the pro- 
duce which is brought from them, is of no importance 

m 

» Mr. MaUIiub Bays, that infinite misery ifould be tbe'coftseqaence 
of such unlimited powers. No donbtit would ; for as there is, accord- 
inato^is system, a codhtant tendency in the people, to press vgainst 
the means of subsistence, if the po we|s of &ie earth to supply them, were . 
Uulimited li^je the sir, men would press aj^ainst each other, till some fell 
into the sea ; whjn theta would be a good deal of inconvenience as welj, 
among those who stood as those who tell. 

I . 
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whatever to any thing but the Ricardo theory of pro* 
fits and wages. It is abundantly manifest, that rent' 
when j)aid by the farmer for the nearer and more fer- 
tileJahds, is paid out of the price he receives for tha 
produce of these lands ; and that it must, therefore^ 
form a component part of the price or exchangeable 
value of that produce. Whether it is or is not a part 
of the exchangeable value of the [iiarticular produce 
which is drawn ffom the very poorest and most distant 
land, to which any seat of demand hds,at any particular 
time, recourse for, supply, or not,« it is suflSciently 
evident, that rejQt forms a coii^ponent part of the price 
paid for greater part of the'produce derived from 
the land; since price is the only medium ^through 
which it is paid*. 

r 

Supposing that man enjoyed nothing hut the sim- 
plvj necessaries of life, and that of all* the funds or 
sources from* which these, necessaries are derived, *> 
land' were the only one appropriated, there could be 
little doubt tliat the expense of supporting every " 
man mi^ht be fairly considered as ultimately incident 
upon those who were pern/ated to appropriate it.^ 
Those who laboured, and those who had stock em- 
ployed, directly or indirectly, in its cultivation, would 
have an independent claim upon that portion of the 
annual returns, which they drew for their subsistence 
in wages and profits ; the proprietors of tf^e land 
would tiepend as much upon the application of tlieir 
labour and stock to the soil for his' rent, as they 
pended upon his permission to cultivate, foit*tfaeir 
wages and profits. Butino other part of the Society 


* £xce|iti»iu tTstt to tkia wiU iioti««d bj nd h/o, 

I 
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could have each an' independent claim upon- the an- 
nual returns* They must all necessarily depend^ 
for their subsistence, upon the pFdprietors of the 
soil, who would commaiid all the annual ^tuma 
surplus to what subsisted those directly or indirectly 
employed in its cultivation* 

a f 

• * 

Before industfy extends be^^ond ag:riculture,^ those 
who depend upon the produit the surplus pro- 

duce of the landlords,, for their subsistence, have 
nothing to offen as an equivalent but their praters 
and their services ; an^^n such earl;; stages of society, 
those who subsist VLp<m the surplus produc;S are com- 
monly ^divided in^o miittai'y and church establish- 
ments. No one can have an independent claim up- 
on the proprietor of the soil for a portion of their 
surplus produce, while no ope can possibly exist w ith* 
out it. A portion of the society, equal to whatHhia 
surplus will subsist, is, therefore, dependent upon 
them ; but there is almost always an authority nh the 
society, even in this early stage^ either self-created, 
or constituted dy common consent, that is paramount 
to that of the proprietbrs of the soil ; ami tj^is autho- 
rity has the privilege of disposing of a certain portion 
of this surplus produce for the commou benefit of the 
whole. The Government then becomes the medium 
of distributing ascertain portion of the surplus pro- 
duce;^ to its church, military, and other public esta- 
blishments ; and what it requires for thi^fUrpose it 
Jevies in taxes. ^ 

‘These taxes must, howler, in such a state of soci- 
ety^ be*of necessity incident upon the proprietorsjof 
the soil, if the soil be all private property ; whether 
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they be imposed upon tbe land, or fund itself ; upon 
the instruments in men and stock, employed to culti- 
vate it ; upon the produce after it comes from that 
fund, or in a capitation upon those who consume 
it, or upon the proprietors themselves. 

in such an early slate of society, . before industry 
has extended beyond tHe cultivation *of the soil, and 
while the enjoyraed:ts of man are confinecLto the sim- 
ple necessaries of life, as the othef funds or sources 
of subsistence are left a common property,- all those 
. who subsist upon«the surplus'produce of agriculture, 
that is, all, those not employed directly^ or indirectly 
in the cultivation of the land, are Jeflt dependent up- 
on the proprietors of the land, or upon that autho- 
rity which is constituted paramount to these. In the 
kingdom of Peru, wheiii invaded by the Spaniards, 
the sovereign ^ad become the medium of distributing 
nearly all the Surplus produce of the land ; and con- 
sequently, the sole land-proprietor. Peru therefore, 
exhibited a ru^e picture of Egypt, Persia, India,* 
and China. So also did Congo, wheb discovered by 
the Portuguese. In the kingdbm of Mexico, on the 
contrary, the surplus produce of the land was almost 
all distributed through the great feudal chiefs, or 
territorial lords ; and Mexico exhibited a rude pic- 
ture of Europe, before the establilshment and after 
the downfall of the Roman empire. , 

♦ India it should bs obserTsd was like Mexico^ n feudal nation, be- 
fore the Mahommedani invaded it It was the tendency of their Go- 
temment, like that of ottrown,cto alter thia state ; and India is^novr 
something like Peru. The feudal sfstan of India will bo cousidored 
in another chapter; and in the mean time 1 beg to refer the^eader to 
Mf. Andrew Sterling's excellent paper uponCutUck in the last number 
of the Asiatic Researches. i 
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All the annual returns from the land which is OTer 
and above what is sufficient, to pay the wages of the 
labour, and the profits of the stock directly or indi* 
rectiy employed in its cul^vation, is surplus produce ; 

and all those who are not or have not stock so em- 

« 

ployed, are dependent upon and subsisted by the 
Government and, the land-proprietors. In such early 
stages of society the greatef part of the stock em* 
ployed in producing and distributing the fruits of the 
earth, commonl)^ belongs to the Government or to 
the proprietorstof the soil ; and^ consequently^ the 
whole of the annual jproduce, or pearly the whole, 
that is over and abbve what is required^ to pay the 
wages ^f labour, i§ left at their disposal. The great 
works of Egypt for irrigating the lands, and facili- 
tating the distribution of the produce, were formed 
by the revenues of the sovereign, like/he roads and 
granaries of Peru ; and the labour saved by them in 
distribution, or added by the incre^ed powers of 
production given to the soil, augmented the left 
at their disposal ; since they conveyed to no indivi- 
dual an independent claim upon the annual returns. 

While the sovereign in such early stages of socie- 
ty, commonly forms out of the portion of the surplus 
produce w^hich he distributes, all those works of great 
and general utility, which augment the produce of 
the l|Lnd by irrigation, and facilitate its distribution, 
in canals, roads, bridges, 8cc» &c. the ^^IVbprietors 
.of the land form out of that portion which they dis- 
trilfute, all those of local advantage ; ar^d commonly 
supply the moveable stock required in cultivation. 
When Pharaoh had purchased all the lands of Egygt, 
his people liad nothing left to sell but their ploughs, 
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4iod their bullocks; and when -he bad iVUrcbased these 

he had nothing to pay oat of att the gross j^educO'Of 

the land, but the wages of the cultivator.* 

% 

Under such circumstanoes brU settlement was ex* 
trembly liberal ; and those with whom it was made, 
paying only oae<*fiQ:hpf the produce, would soon have 
had a considerable pel tion of surplVis at their dtspo* 
sal, and become proprietors, rich in proportion to 
the extent and fertility of their *estates.'f But it 
must have been very unequal, as it topic the same por- 
tion from all lands, without* regard to the fertility ; 
and if measured in money, the^s^me msney-rent from 
all land without regard to their distance fpm4he 
seat of demand for their produce. The lauds of 
Egypt were, however, not perhaps very different iu 
their produc|ive powers, when all equally supplied 
wiUi the fertilizing waters of the Nile, and the dis* 
advantages of distance from the seats of demand were 
dimi'iiishcd by the great facilities of distribution for- 
med by the sovereign*:!: 

'I 

* Oenesiff, Ch«tp. 47(li. 

f Thia Bcttleineut wai to peritianenf ; an-l it proIvnliTf 

as Jong a* most settlemanta of that Itiml- «io. How often har« tlia 
r.f rj^Xuropean nation even cliHtiged liands in a centurv or two. 
t V e Yo«ng*i Travel* in Franco, Vol, I,p. 323, 356. 

V'".Ynir rates the secd-wlieat in France at j^53 pounds or 2 and} 
«<K' thf acre, nearly the same aa in England. The returns in France 
tti MO f«Tcrage of six times the seed ; or wheat and rye 18 bushels aore. 
in iSn^Mtjd tlieretiirna are rated at an leverage of S, or S4 bnshels 
^ Taking in the advantages of better spritig com, he consideia, 

the returns per acre in England. are to o^' France as 28 bi^bels, 
b 18 pp'’ acre. ^ *' 

In 1822 estimates furnished to ^arlianleltt gave to the best lands 
iinder tillage in England from 36 to 40 bushels ; ajd>to the worst irom 
8 to 10 per aore. 
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In such early stales of society that portion of the 
annual produce, which is required for the support of 
public establishments, is sometimes drawn suid dis« 
tributed through the medium of Government; and 
sometimes it is pat/d imnsediately by the land-proprie* 

tors to those establishments, which are furnished 

* * • 

with an assignment upon the lands for that purpose. 
But whether paid immediately by the land-prpprie* 
tors, or tljrough the mediuQi of (government, is of 
little or no importance to those proprietors. It is a 
certain portion df the produce of<he land taken from 
their disposal; and all those subsisted upon it are a 
certain portidh of thh society removed from their 
coiAmaad, and placed at the disposal of the sove- 
reign. All taxes, tithes, poor-rates, &c. &c. in such 
a society might, therefore, be considered a bur- 
then upon the land-proprietbrs ; becaugyi? they deprive 
them of the disposal of as much produce as they ta*ke, 
and of the command of as many people as that pro- 
duce subsists; since if no taxes, tithes, poor-rates, 
drc. &c. were taken, they would dispose of the whole 
of the produce, and command the whole of the 
people. ^ 

• 

But if the whole of the people, or the Government 
constituted by the whole of the people, were to ap- 
propriate any otTier fund equally essential to their 

Sonului rated tlie produce «f lUc lands of Rgjpt a^rom 33 to 30 
rpturns of the seed, on au average of a whole district. 

li| India 1 rate the* seed from tlm best of all grounds, personal in- 
spe,ci!on and lueasoreipeut, at 144 ^uuds of wheat pot acre ; and the 
returua at from 4 to 30, or even 40, where the lauda ai e irrigated, as they 
werejn Egypt. ^ The*relurus from the very same land will dcscmid 
hunt 30 to 4, as the soil becomes exbaosUd by tillage. 

* ® 
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EubsUtence, they would thereby reduce lundlords to 
a state of mutual dependence. The society would 
depend upon the proprietors of such a fund for that 
|>ortiod of their subsistence which they required from 
it; cither directly, or indirectly, through the medium 
of the Government ; just in the same manner as they 
depend directly or iiidireclly upon land-proprietors, 
for that portion of thiir subsistence which they re- 
quire from the soiL The land is more commonly ap- 
propriated than any other fund or source of the ne- 
cessaries of life, because it is more a4apt€d to appro- 
priation ; and it pays a rent to individuals, because 
individuals appropriate it. 

Among nations in the pastoral state, or those which 
have made but little advances in the agricultural, all 
the funds of the absolute necessaries of life are gene- 
rally considered a common or public property ; and 
in such states laen are commonly found as jealous of 
their right, to draw from them what their wants or 
their convenience requires, as in a more advanced 
state they are of their private and exclusive rights in 
them, 1 hus among the Arabs, before their conquests 
extended over the more advanced nations of the Ro« 
man and Persian empires, all these funds were de- 
clared, as well by their new legislator, as by their an- 
cient laws, to be a common and public property ; the 
pasture lands, and salt-pits, no less than the sea, the 
air, the rfVbrs, and the lakes;* and it was considered 
criminal in a prince or chief of a tilbe, to have an 
exclusive pasture meadow, even irf the vicinitr. of 
his dwelling. It was urged as a reproach against 

* S«t MiicaUul-Mastbib, B. S. 4 7. B« 13^ L ti* 
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Ot&man, the third sovereign in siuccession to^Mahoih^ 
mud, that he had g^ven to a favorite thespoiU due to the 
soldiers*, and appropriated to himself pastur^ lands, 
which 04 ight according^ to the laws, all to be left 
a common and pul^lic property.* ^ 

• • 

Among^ them, as among the ancient Germans, ther 
investment of property and labour in fixed Mock, 
such as a dM^elling house or wall-Vnclosure, gave an 
exclusive right Sf property in smalLspaces of land, 
either by common consent, or by recognized autho* 
rity but ail the rest, Was left a ccanmon property. 
But as these^eople,*the Arabs and the^ Germans, 
extend^ their comqnests over countries more ad- 
vanced, whose population was more dense, and'whose 
industry was more extended, the funds whose boun* 
daries were determinable, and whose powers of sup- 
ply were linrited, became a private property amdng 
them as they had been among the vanquished people. 
The little enclosures of the Arabs, like the Sdlbacs 
of the Germans^ swelled into larga estates of al* 
lodeal property. Lands, salt-pits, mines, and springs, 
all became private pibperty ; and the codes of the 

• 

^ 45^ i Ukt 

See Abul Feda*a Asaela. 

Tbifl liUlfl encloaure was an inviolable property among lie Arabs, 
as among tha Germane, Tbcj ware the salic lauds Germans. 

** Vicos iocant, non in uostram morem cunnexis and cobaerentibus aedi- 

• • r 

fi^iis ; snam qnisque domain spatio circumdai." 

Tqcitus de Mor. Germ. 

See Esprit des loin, B. 18, iL 23. • 

These spiall enclosures were denominated bj tie Germans in their 
Mtiva wilds Salji4cs*rf0m .SaU, a lionse. * 

Sat Fttiber’s Germaii Empire.— Blackstone'j Commentaries. 
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barbarians, like those of the Romans, left only, as 
« res communes,” the air, the flowing waters, the sea, 
and the shore as far as “ the winter waves might 
reach.* • , . . 

« 

Springs, and streams, of pure and wholesome wa« 
ter have been appropriated while land has been 
left a^ common propefty.t Jt nfey, says Hume^ 
happen in somd countries at some pjsriods, that 
« there be established a property tn water, none in 
land ; if the latter be in greater«abundance than 
can be used by the inhabitants, and the former 
*^be foun^l with difficulty* aftd* in vepy small quan* 
titles, In England and othqr countries^ where 
men may draw to an unlimited extent for pure wa- 
ter, no man derives much value from or attributes 
much to a spi^jng ; but in«>other parts of the world the 
proprietor of a spring of wholesome water has been 
found to havh the most valuable species of property 
in tfie country. § In such places water, always valu- 
able in use, m^y become extremely valuable in ex- 
change ; and the price paid for it, like that paid in 
other countries for land prbduce, will, over add 
above the expense^ incurred in bringing it to market, 

* Elemerta Jaria civil ia, Lib. 2. Til. I at 

t Perbapa a aprinw of gooil water diacorerAcI in the laland efBer- 
Binda would be more valuable to a proprietor than a large ealate io 
land* e 

t Esaaja^Tol. 9d.t>. 217. ^ 

^ In Piedmont and tbeJUilaneae be wbo dige^ers m oewapring ia at 
liberty to conduct the watera tt* wbat landa be pleaaea, payiog d fixed 
coropenaation for cutting tbrough tfie propertiea of othera ; and in tbeaa 
and other atatea of Italy, the sovereign ia the proprietor of ati tba rivars. 

Young'a Travels in France and ftalj, vol. 2. p. 177. 
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in tbe wages of labour and the profits of stock, yield 
a rent to the proprietor. 

The two springs which furnished the anciSnt city 
of Palmyra with the only pure and wholesome wa- 
ter to be found in that arid waste, in which it was 
situated,* were, no doubt, if appropriated, the most 
valuable property that a citizen possessed or could 
possess. Indeed a very ingenioas traveller, while 
he justly ^attributes the wealth of that state to the 
situation of th^city, as an entrepot for th^ Indian 
trade, considers that this situation was rendered 
available only by tli£s%two springs. Les deux 
sources d'eau douce que'son sol possede, furent sur- 
tout un attrait puissant dMiabitation dans ce desert 
aride et sec par tout ailleurs.t 

The value of such a spring is proverbial in seme 
parts of the east and we find a fero&le relative of 
the Khalif Maweeut, borrowing a thousand tiinars 
from that sovereign to purchase one. By the code of 
Zoroaster, a cHminal might expiate his crime by 

I 

* Wood BnVB these little streaxiif once •» valuahle are now entire- 
Ij neglected. The water appeared to him to be warm and aulphuri- 
om; but the people still considered it agreeable and aalubrioua. B/ 
an inscription upon aneiltar the? learnt, that the care of them was eo- 
frosted to officers elected for the purpose. They bad been conducted 
through the city by works under gronnd, which were rej^^red by Justi. 
nian for the Roman (larrleon, but are now neglected. 

*)* Volneys Trarels in Syria, cbap. SO. 

• ^ , 

t ’ 4 tjt* /t** 

A fipe property. ** ^ons mormnrans in terra molli." Abul Feda's 4n- 
sals^ Tol. 1, p. 380. 
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giving 4o an honeat man streamg of flowing ifuitr of 
a determinate size, and depth and the rivers and 
streams^ of modern Italy, available for purposes of 
irrigation, are appropriated by the sovereign or by 
individuals ; as were those of ancient Egypt and 
Persia. We are told by Polybius, that the Per- 
sians gave to those who conducted a stream of 
water to lands that htid not before"* been irrigated, 
the free inheritance of the soil so water«>d by them, 
for five generations ; and that the people w'ere thus 
stimulated to bring yirater from the distant mountains 
by subterranean ^channels, totally unknown in his 
day, even to those who still enjoyed the advantages 
of the waters. + By these springs and streams the 
powers of the earth were made available ; and a drea- 
ry arid waste converted into a fruitful and populous 
country. 

Had these springs been, as no doubt many of tbenr 
were, conducted by people who had no right of pro- 
perty in the soil they irrigated, they would necessa- 
rily have given to their proprietors an independent 
claim of no small magnitude ^upon the annual re- 
turns from the land, whose powers of fertility they 
developed and improved, or alone made available in 
tillage; and the incomes derived by the proprietors 
would have been an independent claYm upon the pro* 

* M. de4P%«tor«t,p. 8S. 

f See General HUtorj, Beok 10. . 

Moutesquiei^ quotes tine paseage from Polvbiue, is 
tLat the Persian sorerei^ne gare the benefit or (be nonopolj of the 
eprins;8, ineteaU of the inheritancf of the laatl. . * 

‘ Eeprit dee loix, B, 8. /, 7. 
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duoe of tbe land.* Had they disposed of these 
streams after conducting^ them to the lands, to the 
sovereign, for an annuity, to be paid by a tax upon 
the land^; they could with gs little justice be consider- 
ed as a burthen uj)on the land-proprietors; and if 
Government bad taxed the annuities it gave to the 
proprietors of the springs, that *tax could not have 
been incident uflbn the rent of the land-propriptors. 
The claim of the proprietors of springs upon the 
lands they *^inchhd with their waters, either imme- 
diately or through the medium of the Government, 
would hav^ been indepejtdent of the proprietors ; and 
a tax upon it would hafve been a tax upoQ an inde* 
pendent^ncome. ^ 

Other men might, even in this early stage of socie*' 
ty, in which I have supposed industry t^ be confined 
to the cultivation of the land, and the distribution*of 
its produce ; and the enjoyments of man to the fruits 
of the earth in their rude state, acquire an indepen- 
dent claim upon the annual returns ^from the land, 
by the formation^of great and useful works, to facili- 
tate the distribution. Some might form navigable 
canals, others build bridges, others /orm roads. The 
claims acquired by the formation of these works, 
would be enforced through the medium of a duty, 
imposed upon theproduce distributed by their means ; 
and as^this claim would be independent, a tax impos- 
ed upon the income derived from the duty,^ould be 
m^tax incident up*on an independent income. 

* ** Tbe cnUitmton of (be Ittiil in^PeriU wbo baro noro wafer (baa 
tbey require * dispoae sf it to graat adrantaft.’* Scott Warin^'a Tour 

to Sbecraz. * 
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Works for irrigation increase the quantity of the 
necessaries of life, derived from the land ; and as 
therd always a tendency in population to augment 
in proportion as these necessaries increase, «they in* 
crease the number of people. Bot more are not re- 
quired, in^roportion to this increase, to apply their 
powers as instruments in the cultivation of the soil ; 
as the water conveyed in such works, act as a power- 
ful instrument in improving and developing the na- 
tural powers of soils already in tillage ; * and in ren- 
dering available the natural powerslDf such as were 
before uncultivable. More Aen may be employed in 
cultivation after such useful \^orks art formed; but 
the increase of produce and of the people sVibsisted 
upon it is in much greater proportion. More men 
are therefore left at the disposal of some one ; and 
they can be at the disposal of only three. The sove- 
reign, the proprietor of the lands, or those who form 
these >vorks. The last claims their services, and the 
subsistence they require ; and his claim must be re- 
cognized as jus.^ and independent. He enforces his 
claim upon the annual returns through the medium 
of a duty upon the water, it passes to the lands, 
or upon the lands va they are irrigated by it ; and a 
tax imposed upon his income^ would be a tax upon 
an independent income.* 


* \V flifcri-givet mftnj etler tlingt betides bumiditj ; it manures, 
coiisolirlatef, end deepens tiie staple or sorfaiA} ^ould, and guards 
against cold ; effects as ubrious in a nortberu as a souiuern climate, fiat 
uuder a bot siAj, and in a dty climate, sandy or atony soils 'yield, 
comparatively speaking, nothing ; kut when vratered they become cloth- 
ed with the richest verdure, and yield the finest cropsJ’ * 

Arthur Voang’s TrsTelt in France, vol 1. p. 332. 
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Works for Aicilttatin^ the distribution of firodude^ 
do not directly or neceaasarily augment the annual 
returns from the soil; rad conse^ently do not ne» 
ce 38 arily;avginent the population. But of the* antiial 
population they leiider the application' of less nuUi^ 
berg necessary, as i.nstrufaents for the dfstHbiitioii Of 
the actual producp. The numbers relieved from tfiis 
duty or eniploynSsnt, are at tbO service of some one or 
other of those who command the surplus province ; 
who in such^a slate of society are the sorereigfn, the 
land-proprietors^ the proprietors of wotks for irrigate 
tion, and those by whoni the works ^ for distribution 
are formed. these has, unquestionably,' a 

just. and independent claim upon their services ; and 
the subsistence required for their support. It is by 
him that their industry, as an instrument, has been set 
free from the employment of^istribution ; ancPto the 
labour set free by him he has the most just and inde* 
pendent claim. This claim he enfordeh by a duty; 
and a tax imposed upon the income derived fron» this 
duty, would' be a tax upon an independent income, 
and not of necessity incident upon land-proprietors. 

It will be useful here to remark, though the subject 
will be treated more at large in another part of the 
work, that the labourers set free from the employ- 
ment of distribution, and those added to the mass of 
the people by works for irrigation, without being re- 
quired^in tillage, have no independent elftim upon 
what they require for subsistence from the bnd. 
Tliei^ require for* subsistence the simple necessaries 
of life from those who command the surplus pro- 
duce ; and in return they offer their services. But 
they lave nothing else to offer ; and if those who 

E. 
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cemmand the surplus produce will not accept and 
employ tbemy they must beg, rob, orstarve« Surplus 
produce for Uieir subsistence may be abundant, but 
if thosh who command it w^ill not give it without an 
equivalent different from that which ulone they can 
offer, the use of their physical and mental powers, 
they may starve.* 

» I 

All the claims *1 have supposed to be acquired by 
the formation of works for irrig^atiori and j^istribution 
in this state of society, are manifestly independent ; 
and cannot be cqpsidered as n^burthen upon the pro* 
prietors of thesoil ; nor could a ta:a imposed upon 
the incomes arising’ from them be consideripl as so 
incident. This tax would be the medium of taking 
from those by whom the works were formed, a cer- 
tain ntimber^ of the people, whose services and sub- 
sistence these works gave them, and placing them at 
the disposal of the sovereign, for public purposes. 

•• 

All such claims might be transferred to the Go- 
vernment for equivalent annuities, fo be paid out of 
taxes, imposed in the same , manner as the private 
duties had been ; but such taxes could not justly be 
considered as a burthen incident upon the rente of 
the landlord. 

* In lodit till! reasonlos will bn found of ftat prtctiet] impor- 
tuieo, beotiM4«aaeli worka niw for the moat part formed eitber bj tho 
Und-proprietora ihemielrea, or by people wlia foand no el aim nppn 
fbem. If tboae on whom they are left to depeniji will not employ theta 
lioneatly, they iiuat anbaiafc by diaboneat means. *' 

Tbia subject will be treated in anotbtr place. 

* See Maltbus on Political Economy, p. 511-47f! 
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But if in this early stage of society^ land^proprie* 
tors should themselves form and maintain all these 
works, to increase produce and facilitate its distri* 
bution ;«and the earth shpuld remain the only fund 
or source of the necessaries of life appropriated^ no 
independent claims^ upon them could be acquired by 
any other class ; and the whole society must remiun 
dependent upon them for an inSispensible partuf their 
subsistence.* This dependence, however^ would be 
merely the <u>nsei{uence of approptiatipn, which would 
be the consequence of the limited extent and powers 
of the fund ; and the same consequence would follow 
the appropriation of any other fund or source of the 
neoessaj-ies of life^ air, water, &c. Tlie German 
Prince, who monopolized his atmosphere, by imposing 
a tax on breathing in it, reduced his people to as com- 
plete a dependence upon hjm, as the Picruvibn, In- 
dian, or Egyptian Prince, who monopMized his land. 

« 9 

It would be great folly to suppose, that an atmos- 
phere was more productive of the necessaries we re- 
quire from it, Because it happened to be appropria- 
ted, and thereby to y}eld or produce a value in ex- 
change ; and it would be equally so, to suppose, 
that a Government which monopolized the sea, and 
added the profits of the monopoly to the exchangea- 
ble value of the salt and fish it produced, rendered 
that |ea more productive of these necessaries than 
any other sea. It would be no less folly suppose, 
that the labour^ employed in guarding the monopo- 


' * 1 ilimn ha?« «ic cation to refer to tliii eoaeluoiott in m eebirqncnl 
obapter; sad ifc will^be fvnad of great practical importance in enr In- 
diarf adiainiatration. • 
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limed AtinoBphere wd sea, or the Imbour.and tliestock 
easplojed in making sak and taking fish in such a 
sea,- was mose productive of jwceMaries and enjoy* 
meats ^tlhan nny other. 1!'he .stook and tbf iahour 
employed in taking fish aadmantt^turingsaltinthe 
unappropriated sea, would lie just as productive of 
fi^ and salt as those employed m.tha appropriated 
sea; liitt the latter drould produde a value in ex* 
change which the'former would not ; and this value 
would be paid in the price. ‘ 

I •' 

The labour ai^d the stock temployed ki a monopo- 
lized sea, produces what the labour stock in an 
unaf^propriated sea does not, a value in exchange, 
added to the produce ; which value must be paid in 
the price ; but this labour and stock do not therebj 
produoh more of the necassaries and enjoyments, or 
fish and salt, derived from the fund ; nor do they add 
any thing to their utility, or value in use. They ex- 
change for more, but the fish and salt do not fur- 
nish more subsistence or enjoyment to those who 
consume them, than the fish and salt 6f any other sea. 

ft.- 

The powers of nature could not be altered by the 
mere act of appropriation : the atmosphere left free 
would contain as much vital air as the atmosphere 
monopolized by the .imposition of a tax^ The sea 
left free c would yield just os much fish and salt as 
the sea appropriatedu Appropriatioii, monopolies, 
taxes, and duties, ail add to value iif exchange, and 
to price ; but they are neither of them considere^l to 
be very efficfent instruments in adding to the quantity 
of our necessaries and enjoyments, or to their utility 
oi value in use ! They neither of them augment 
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the {>ovrers and efficiency of the funds find inttra- 
inents to which 4liey are applied, oor do they add^^ 
the quantity or utility of the enjoymeatii orneces- 
aaries upon which they arp imposed. Still thiy proi- 
duce a value in exchange, which is added to the 
price, over and above what is required, to pay the 
wages of the labpur and the prcAits of stock actually 
employed in prdfiucing and hf^nging these necessaries 
and enjoyments to market. They»are therefore pro- 
ductive in* Ihis fis^nse ; and in this sense the tax ga- 
therer is as Ihe monopolist ^ and the 

monopolist as the landlcu'd. 

1 

It was in this sense that the ccoaomistcr made agri- 
cultursd labour the only productive labour ; but in 
this they were not correct, because tax gatherer^, 
monopolists, and patentees, ^were equally profluctive. 
It was in this sense that Doctor SAiith, admiUed 
agricultural labour to be more productive than that of 
manufactures and commerce. They were morn pro- 
ductive of value in exchange and value in exchange 
was wealth; thOy were, therefore, more productive of 
wealth. The value iii^ exchange of any thiifg is what 
that thing will purchase or command ; and that labour 
was productive which could add any thing of this value 
to the object upon which employed. The labour em- 
ployed in producfiigand bringiiig to market from afund 
that paid rent, taxes, tithes, poor-rates, &c. othertbhigs 
equal, would give more of this value to tlm object np- 
on which emplciyed, 4han the labour employed in pro- 
duQ^ng^and bringing to market from a fund that paid 
neither ; because they would enter into the price or 
exchangeable value of the produce of the ohe, and 
nof into tUht of the other. In this sense the labcTur 
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and Flock employed in producing; and bringing to 
any particular seat of demand, the produce of nearer 
and more fertile lands, will be more productive than 
that employed in producing and bringing to <the same 
seat of demand, the produce of more distant and less 
fertile land ; because, while the price is the same, 
a greater portion of that price goes to rent, or pro- 
duit The same * may be said of appropriated 

mines, fisheries, *dlc. &c. as the rent of all appropri- 
ated funds is regulated by the same' principles. 

• 

That the taxes and profits^pf monopoly enter into 
the price or exchangeable valne of ou*? manufactured 
enjoyments, and foreign luxuries, can hardly be dis- 
puted, except by a few closet reasoners, to establish 
a favorite conclusion ; and that the labour and stock 
employed in«preparing and bringing them to market 
miaSt, therefore, reproduce a value in exchange equal 
to those taxes' and profits, over and above the wages 
of that labour and the profits of that stock, must 
follow as a necessary consequence. Labourer 
and labouring cattle employed in^agriculture, not 
only occasion, like the workmen in manufactures, 
the reproduction of a Dalue equal to their own con- 
sumption, or to the capital which employs them, 
together with its owner’s profits, but of a much 
greater value. Over and above the capital of the 
former** and all its profits they regularly occasion 
the reproduction of the rent of the landlord. This 
rent may be considered as the produce of those 
<< powers of nature which the landlords lend to the 
farmers.”'* 


* Waaltli pf Naliona, S. 3. /. S. vpl. S, f. S3. 
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In the same sense the taxes upon manufactures 
may be considered as the produce of those powers of 
nature which Governments lend to the nianufac<> 
tiirer ; and the profits upon the monopolies df salt, 
as the produce of those powers of nature in the sea 
which Government lend to the salt-makers. The 
powers of the funds and instruments to produce th&e 
things, are not increased by the* taxes and monopolies; 
nor are their qualities in use and enjoyment improved ; 
but their eEcha^igeablc value is augmented, and their 
price increased. ^ The errors arise from changing the 
sense in which the terms^ are used without changing 
the terms them^elves^; and affirming of the term in one 
sen^e, what can be with truth affirmed of it only in 
anotheri This is 'the great source of error and 
perplexity in this science ; and its practical impor- 
tance has thereby been almpst entirely .destroyed of 
late years.* ** • 

* The term c&piUlp in lfi« dad clinpter, will be ebown to be more 
prndocttTe of error than the term ralne. « 

The term value ia used by Doctor Smith, io four ceDies : 
let. — Value in uae« ^ 

9d. — Value in excban(re. 

3d. — Value in esteem. ** 

4tb.— Real value. ^ 

tt is only when he uses the term without the adjectirs, that he can 
bo misunderstood. He says water is extrsinely valuable ia use, but has 
DO value in exchange.^ A Diamond has much value is exchaoge, but 
very little in use. 

Wei^lth of Nations, vol. I, p. 43. 

An old and faithful Horae or Dog may be very valifilble in estesm, 
bat have neither valub in uae nor exchange. 

Mr. M'Culloch confounds value io use and value in exchange through- 
out ius book; and I believe intends tUbt they shall b% understood to 
roeoD the same thing. This is to be regretted, as it leads to confusion, 
embarraiaideot, aud.error; fur by confounding them in his own writ- 
ings hi does noif alnays perceive (heir distinction in thoss of others. 
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Mr. Maltbus has fallen into the same error of 
supposing, that agricaltural labour is more produc- 
tive of what we require from it for our use and en- 
joymetU than any other species of labour, because it 
affords a rent to the landlord ; and that its capacity 
to pay this rent must be chiefly or solely attributed 
tolroiiie peculiar poners in the soil, the gifts of nature 
to man. These peculiar powers in< the soil, which 
enable it to maintain more persons than are employ- 
ed to work it, are, he supposes the source of rent ; and 
other things do not pay rent, because they have not 
these peculiar powers. But fhe Other funds or 
sources of our subsistence and cnjoyi^ents have the 
same powers : the springs and rivers supply wjth 
water more men than are employed upon them : the 
sea and salt-pits supply more men with that essential 
article than are employed jo manufacture it. Do one 
nation^s atmosphere and sea supply more vital air and 
salt than those^of another, because they happen to be 
appropriated or monopolized ? Are not the sea and the 
atmosphere of a prince, who is graciously pleased to 
leave them free^ to his subjects, as replete with the 
powers of supplying us with air to breath, and salt 
to use, as those of another, who is graciously pleas- 
ed to monopolize or appropriate them? Mr. Malthus 
is one of the most amiable men and candid writers of 
his age ; and I should be very sorry to misunder- 
stand himi * 


This mlject will be treated more fully I'u the Reriew uf tbe Second 
School. * 

4tb Real falne of conree meaua the quantity of labour lureated in a 
thing. ^ 

^c^ee Principlee of Political Economy, p. 140, 143, 149, Ibl, 337'. 
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Whenever any fund or source from which we de- 
rive the necessaries of life, or its enjoyments, is ap- 
propriated, whether the earth, the mines, the^prings, 
salt-pits, sea, or air, tltey must pay a rent, or the 
property is unprofitable to the proprietor ; and this 
rent, or whatever other denomination we may choose 
to give it, must be paid in thej^rice of the necessaries 
or enjoyments we derive from it. Among natwns on 
their first /^nerging from their pastoral and wander- 
ing state, 4and becomes appropriated and made to 
pay a rent in some form or another, ^^Meu” as Doc* 
tor Johnson has observed, if they are not social 

are at leiist^regarious and whenllvey cease to 
W'rfnden over the unappropriated waste, their encamp- 
montp, thi^ir villages, their tOAvns, end their cities, 
become scats of demand for the produce pf lands 
beyond their immediate vidiiiity* 

'T’he lands in the immediate vicinity become more 
va.'Uable to their proprietors as sources of rent, in 
pioportion to ^their fertility ; aneV those more re- 
mote become more valuable as still more ejiistunt are 
had recourse to for supply. Land of the same degree 
of fertility will give, as surplu» produce or rent to 
the proprietor, the same portion of the annual returns 
from the labour and stock applied to their cultivation ; 
but the price of the returns from all bein^ the same 
ill tlJO same seat oflhe demand, and tjiis price in- 
creasing as nu^e and more distant lands are had 
recourse to for supply, and greater costs are incurred 
in liringing that supply to ifiarket, mofe and more 
rents are pAid to the proprietors of the nearer lands, 
As.rccoursg is*had to more distant lands, those less 
fertile .but nearer to the seat of the demand are 
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brouglit into tillage ; and poor lands in the vicinity 
pay as much rent to their proprietors, as the richest 
lands at a distance. 

Every seat of demand, when it becomes fixed, must 
froj;^! its earliest establishment have recourse to more 
distant and less fertile^ lands, as its population and 
demand increases ; and as it does so, the price of pro- 
duce increases ; a nd with tliis increase the rents of the 
pyoprietors of the nearer and more fertiL lands aug- 
ineiil. It has beeii said ‘4hat in New Holland, 
‘‘ where there is an ample supply of fertile and uii- 
appropri'^ted lands, it is certain that until the best 
laiiti^ are ail cultivated rent will never bo heard 
oW'* But what is here assumed as certain will, 
1 believe, be found contrary to the fact; and that 
rents arc now paid for vhry poor lands near the dif- 
ferent establishments or seats of demand, while much 

t ^ ^ 

very rich land at a distance from them remains waste 
and unappropriated. 

* 

On the first establishment of such seats of demand, 
other things equal, the most* fertile parts are com- 
monly selected ; ^^nd the most fertile portions of 
these parts are first appropriated, either by common 
consent or by recognized authority ; but as these 
seats augment in population recourse becomes neces- 
sary to niore distant and less fertile. The c€ 3 ta of 
supply from the poorest and most distant, to which 
recourse is at any time had for supply, must be paid 
in the price. of the produce brought to these sekts; 

♦ W*Cullocli*a Prlnriplei of Political Economj, p. SS3. . 
cTlie autlior^ I mteiiclato be anderitood to juean by 

tlie moat fertile ieiide. M ii in tl>i* leaae I undcritAnd btm. 
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and the produce of those less distant and more fertile 
selling at the same rate, they pay a greater and a 
greater rent. Seeing that laud thus almost univer* 
sally paid a rent in some shape or other, peo[de were 
led to believe, that it could arise only from some 
powers peculiar to the soil ; that these powers alone 
could enable it to yield to the stock and labour Ap- 
plied to its*culti«^ation, this sew value in exchange, 
the source of the zcealih of evert/ nation. * 

It is,*’ says Doctor Smith, the produce of tife 
‘Mand which draws the^ fish from the waters ; and it 
is the produce of *the surface of the earth which 
extracts its minerals from its bowels.^ But the 
surface* of the earth is scarcely less dependent upon 
the waters and the mines, than the naters and the 
minesareupon thesurface of the earth. ^Without the 
waters of the Nile what would the lands of Eg^pt 
have yielded to the Pharaohs, and the Ptolemies ; 
and without the rains from the clouds and the metals 
from the mine*', what would the soil of England now 
yield to us; aad without the atmosphere and the 
source of light, what would the surface of 4he earth 
yield to the labours of* man in any part of the world ; 
or in what part of the world could he labour? 

All the funds or sources of subsistence are alike 
essential to man ; and he could no more liv§ without 
air, trater, and salt, than without coriy herbs, and 
cattle. Limits* placed to the powers of supplying 
Uhat we requires from any one of them, must iieces* 
sanly limit the increase of thdse who depend upon it 
for theijn supply. Confine a man in a space that will 
contain respirable air enough for only tea days^ and 
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give him a year’s supply of land produce, he will only 
Jive ten days. Give him water enough to support 
him only ten days, and furnish him with air and corn 
enough'for ten months, he will live only ten, days,. 

Land is not more necessary to man because it hap- 
pens to be limited in "its powers of f|ertilit\, and ex- 
tent of surface : they afe all ccjiially \iecessarY to our 
well being ; but lartd being commonly limited in its 
powers of supply w'ithin the capacities o/'the other 
funds, and being mq.rc adapted to appropriation, it is 
more commonly a,ppropriated'. ^ 

Let us suppose that the powers of springs |o sup- 
ply water were limited in the same manner ; that the 
ancient city of Palmyra, for instance, had in its cen- 
tre one spring, M'hich in an early stage ofits rise, 
supplied water sufficient for the people ; that at a 
distance of ten ‘miles from the city another was to be 
found, capable of supplying precisel y the same quan- 
tity of water of the same quality ; and that at every 
stage of ten miles* between that cify and the Eu- 
phrates, a similar spring was^ available. When by 
the increase of population, the central spring should 
have been found incapable of supplying the demand 
for water, recourse would of course -have been had 
to that situated at ten miles distancf; ; and the price 
of water *in the city being at least equal to the^osts 
of conveyiifg this water ten miles, the proprietor of 
the central spring would receive a rent equal to thq 
cost of bringing as mufh water as Ins spring would 
supply, ten miles. If this spring at ten miles distance 
from the city had before paid a rent to its prdprietor, 
being available there for the purpose of watering cat- 
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tie, irrigating land^i, &c. &c. this rent he would of 
course have when converted to the purpose of supply- 
ing water to the people of the city, or he would not 
allow it^to be so converted. This rent woulS be ad- 
ded to the costs of the supply, and paid in the price 
by those who used or enjoyed the water ; and the 
spring in the cit3r would pay a rdnt equal to this, over 
and above the sam equal to the cost of conveyance. 

» . 

• * • 

As the ^^puliftion increased recourse would 
had to the springs situated at the^ ore distant stages ; 
and the rent df those nearer wouI(l increase in pro- 
porti n to the^ increased costs of conv^eyance to the 
groat seat of denijirid ; till they approached the bank of 
the Euphrates, whose powers of supply being unli- 
mited, would render a recourse to a more distant 
fund or source of supply ugiiiecessary. • The*costs of 
supplviiig this water from the most distant springs 
to which recourse became from time to*time necessary, 
must have been paid in the price ; and as (hes^ costa 
increased the :• rice of water must have increased. As 
in ail other tlAngs, the increasing demand would 
cause the increased supply through the ra'ediuni of 
an increased price ; and the increase of price would 
have preceded the recourse to more distant springs, 
and increased costs of supply. The demand regu- 
lates the distanc!^! to which recourse shall be had for 
supp^ ; and effects the supply through the medium 
of an increased price. But no increase* of costs in 
^he supply of water from the nearer springs would 
tal«i place; and “their rents \jould increase with the 
increase of. price. Rent snight or might not form a 
component pari of the price of the water from the 
most distanf springs, as they were^or were not avail* 
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able and profitable in other purposes ; but it would 
necessarily form a part of that brou^^ht to the seat 
of the demand from the nearer. The productive 
powers 'bf these springs would not, however, be in-^ 
creased. The same quantity of water, of i he same 
precise quality, and therefore value in use, would be 
yielded by them ; buf its value in exchange and price 
would he increased, and the rent oft* the proprietors 
would increase in* proportion. 

« 

L#et us further suppose, that there ^had been in the 
vicinity of the city another spring, which, by digging 
to a considerable depth, might (lave bee;i made to sup* 
ply as much whaler as the central spring supplied 
without any digging at all. If the costs of digging 
and maintaining the' well were less than those of 
bringinjj the*w^aier ten mjles, when recourse became 
neoessary to d second spring, and the necessity be- 
came indicated by the rise of price, it would be bad 
to this deeper one near the city, before it would be 
had to the open one at the distance of ten miles. 
As long as recourse is necessary t& more deep and 
distant springs, the price will necessarily increase, 
so as to pay the costs of bringing the supplies to the 
seat of the demanif; and as this price increases those 
less deep and nearer become more and more valua- 
ble, and pay a higher rent to their proprietors. Rent 
might or«. might not be paid for tlie deepest and most 
distant, to which that seat had recourse at any parti- 
cular time ; and might or might not* form a compo- 
nent part of the price of the water derived from them ; 
but it would necessarify b^ paid for the nearer and 
less deep, and form part of the price paidL for the 
Waters derived from tAem^ 
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Thus all the principles rIucIi regulate the va« 
lue of lands to their proprietors, as a fund for sup- 
plying man with the necessaries of life and tl^ mate- 
rials ofdiis more refined enjoyments, may be applied 
to any other fund, .on which he is equally dependent; 
provided its powers be limited jn the same manijer. 
Land is not the^t)nly fund that requires the applica- 
tion of stork, and labour to make it yield those 4hings 
which our waivts demand from it. Salt is drawn from 
the pits, th<!»lakrs and the sea only by the application 
of labour and ittock ; metals aTe drawn from the 
tniiu's, and the fish fram the waters by the same ap- 
plication. 

» 

^ • 

In the early stages of society, before industry has 
extended l)<‘yond the cultivation of the ]and,«seafs of 
great demand are not formed by thos^ who have the 
fruits of their own labours, in arts an d,m an u fact u res, 
to offer as equivalents in exchange for those of agri- 
culture. They are formed by those who, as proprie- 
tors of the soil, (Y>mmand its surpl us produce in rents ; 
or, as the officers of an authority paramount to that 
of the proprietors, codimaiid the whole or a part of 
that surplu<« produce, in taxes ; and of those who de- 
pend upon them for what they require of this surplus 
produce for subsistence. It depends upon those who 
command the surplus produce, and the services, or 
mental and physical powers of those subsisted upon if^ 
whether they a^e usefully, uselessly, or mischiev- 
ously employed. They command the necessaries of 
lifi^’and the services of those who depend upon them 
for subsistehce ; and if they do not employ them use- 
fully the faujlt is* theirs. Man is an instrument who^e 
mental and physical powers may, in the rudest state 
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of society^beroade to contribute to the security, com* 
forty and happiness of his fellow-creatures ; and these 
powers^ are always at the disposal of those on whom 
he depends for subsistence. Subsistence,* in this 
early stage, is the only species of stock necessary to 
his^efiiciGnt ernployincnt ; and whether this be given 
to him iiscapilaly with a view^ to a returnof profit, to 
the individual who giies it ; or as revenue, with the 
view of benefitting society by his labours upon some 
great and useful work, he is equally employed.^ 

In Peru there was but one great city ; not, as 
Doctor Robertson supposes, "becausd' industry hud 
not extended to manufactures and commen::e, J^ut 
because the whole of the surplus produce of ihe earth 
M'as disfributed through the medium of the sovereign, 
and all the grqat public establishments of the Empire, 
to whom that surplus was distributed, were concen- 
trated at the capital or seat of his residence. In 
Mexico there were thirty cities, not because industry 
* 

I 

* rt has been «aicl tbr.t tlio emplojment of tlie people Wfpendu upon 
tlie ncruniiiiHtion of >'apiia1, But if by c^oiul is ineint, as Doctor Smith 
npans by it, the produce ot industry employed with a \Iew to indiTidu- 
al piofit, the conclusion *s not just. 

Both Doctor Smith and Mr. M’CiilIoch say tbal Ihelr employment 

depends upon floating capital only; and of floating CBpital, upon that 

o 

part only, wbicli consists of food, tools, and cloatliing. This reduces 
the terms of their propositions to a tangible shape ; but the^ense of 
the term is changed in every page and every proposition, without 
nuy change in the word capital. Mr. lU'CuIIocb innkes employment 
depend up«»n food and clothing, whether they employed with a vieir 
to profit or not. t Then pray bow can he sht. that three millions *a year 
are sent, in food and cloaihing, from Ireland, to pay* absentees, and 
still deny, that any part of the produce, on which, the spipld^ineAt 4>f la- 
b^ur depends, is sent out of Ireland? • * 

Of this 1 ahnll treat ^uore by and bye. 
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had been more extended^ but because there were 
thirty g^reat territorial proprietors, or mediums 
through which the surplus produce of the c^iirth was 
distributed, to establishments maintained at the seats 
of their respective residences. In the empire of 
Congo there were many cities, t|iough society wasun a 
still ruden state than in Mexico or Peru : not be- 

t • ’ 

cause industry had extended, or^ because there were 
many grejSit ^prritorial proprietors; but because the 
emperor dalegated his authority to* viceroys of prt>- 
vinces, who becwme, as in China,* the mediums of dis« 
tributing the greater portion of thfe surplus produce 
to great pubMc establishments, maintaiaed at their 
residences. « 

But those subsisted upon the surplus produce of 
the land, were more usefully or more innocently 
employed in Peru, which had only one great city, 
than in Mexico or Congo, where there were many.* 
There subsistence was not given to them as capital, 
w ith a view to yidividual profit ; bfft as revenue, ex- 
pended with a view to benefit society in g43neral by 
their labours ; as in Kgypt, where all the great and 
useful works, in roads, canals, bridges, granaries, 
&c. &c. were formed by subsistence distributed as 
revenue. Perh^had two great roads, so formed, from 
Cuzko to Quito; each fifteen hundred miles long, 
and Jioth furnished with bridges, graparies, and 
places of accouiipodation throughout their whole ex- 
tent, These works, though not formed W'ith a view 
•. • • 

* Peru liad one g^rent ciU. •** In all the domiiiioiiff of the liicn* 
only one piece, Cuzko, had the appearance or wai eniitled to the naiua 
of a aity .** 3. p. 353. 

Mexico had many Hist. to). 3. p. 315*316. ^ 

G* 
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to profit, were really profitable to the sovereign ; 
for by facilitating the distribution of the produce of 
tbe land^ they set a vast number free from that em- 
ployment, and left them at the disposal of tbe sove- 
reign for other purposes, because he^lone commanded 
the surplus produce, on which they depended for 
subsistence. They were still mone useful to the 
people, in general. They contributed to their secu- 
rity, convenience, and enjoyment ; and^ the stores 
pWserved throughout their whole extent^ made years 
of plenty supply the deficiency of years of scarcity. 

In Mexico* and Congo* po' such great and useful 
works were formed ; and though . there wei;e more 
towns and cities, the mental and physical powers of 
those w^o depended upon the surplus produce pf the 
lands, were less advantageously or less innocently em- 
ployed.f There establishments consisted chiefly and 
almost exclusively of soldiers ; those of Peru were 
chiefly composed of the religious order, which is said 
to have received nearly one-third of the annual pro- 
duce of the land, No doubt the greater part of this 
ecclesiastical establish meat might have been employed 
more advantageously for the society ; but where a 
great portion of those supported upon the surplus 
produce of agriculture, must be left idle, they are 
more innocently idle as priests than as any thing else ; 
and in these early stages of society large ecclesiastical 

* See an icconnt of Congo in the Latin coinpitHliou of M. Gotardue 
Arthoa Dantieeanns ^ 

I know of no tranalation of Hhii work ; but it deaervei translktiun. 
Published 160H, caput 6, p. 134. ' « 

There was ecarceljr a passable road iu all tbo esnpire Mexico. 

s. 

f Robsilsoa’s America, vol. 3. p. 338^ 339. 
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establishmentf) seem esBentially necessary to internal 
order and security. 

As thte powers of the land to supply the necessR<* 
ries which man requires from it, are commonly limiU 
ed within the capacities of the, other funds to ^up« 
ply what ihan f*equires froiq them, the population 
ofsuch great seats of demand^ before industry has 
extended«Jbreyon{^ agriculture, and when all their 
lands are cttlTivatcd, can extend only with an incresfSe 
of territory, ,oV with improvenients in the system of 
tillage. The surpleis*produce of the domestic lands 
is not, in suci? states of society, purchased from farm- 
ers and cultivators with equivalents ; it is exacted 
as a right by the Governments, in tax^s ; or claimed 
as a property by the landlords, in rent. Hut th^^se 
rights and claims cannot extend to other states and 
communities, that are independent of them ; and as 
they can, in this state of industry, have no equiva- 
lents to offer to such states and communities,* in ex- 
change for thef urplus produce on;heir agricultural 
industry, their population can never extend beyond 
the numbers whom thhir own lands can provide with 
the necessaries of life. * 

In such societies those only can be free and inde- 
pendent, who have a property in the land,^or in some 
instrument necessary to its cultivation ; ^all the other 
members must* depend, eithfer upon the proprietors 
" of the land, or ppon the Government ; and in the free 
states of ancient Greece,^ asHhe number of free citi- 
zens lyas continually diminishing by the concen- 
tration of landed property, they were always propos- 
ing t6 extend the number by new sub-divisions of the 
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land.* It is common to suppose that in these early 
stages of society, when the sovereign is the great 
proprietor of all the lands, because he is the great me* 
dium of distributing all tht^ir surplus produce, all 
his subjects are slaves ; but it is generally found, that 
nioro^ee JIIC5W are employed directly and 'indirectly 
in the cultivation of the lands of such a luTtion, than 
are employed in cultivating those of nations in which 
the land is distributed in property among his,subjects. 

«• 

In Mexico, for inkance, there were thirty great 
feudal or territorial lords, who had uncon troled juris- 
diction within their own dominions, over each a hun- 
dred thousand subjects, like the great feudal lords 
of the middle ages in Europe. They distributed the 
greater portion of their lands to inferior nobles in 
property, on condition of military service. The in- 
ferior nobles, hrving but a small portion of land, the 
cultivation of which they could immediately super- 
intend and inspect, reduced all those by whom the 
lands were tilled fO complete slavery/and bondage, 
in order to take of what they produced the greatest 
possible portion. The lands distributed among them 
W'ere tilled almost €ntirely by slaves ; as those dis- 
tributed in allodial property among tjie Saxons in 
England, were tilled by the ancient Britons, reduced 
to slavery., But the great feudal lords could not 
themselves superintend and immediately inspect^the 
cultivation of their reserved lands. Instead, there- 
fore, of urging those who cultivated them to work Ijy 
the fear of th% chain and th.e lash, they were obliged 
to invite them to it, by leaving to them a greater 


« Pobbiiis, B. 6ih, K 9tA. 
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portion .of the annual return. Those who cultivated 
the lands of the great lord were, therefore, more free 
than those who cultivated the lands of the ^inlerior 
nobles^ * * 

But the sovereign was still lei^s capable than <he 
great feudal or territorial lor^s, to superintend and 
inspect the cultivation of his dbrnains ; and foftnd it 
still moreiitdecesf^ry, to invite men to till them by 
leaving, as tTie" reward of their industry, a greater 
portion of the Annual returns. All the farmers and 
cultivators of the iin^^rial domains were free; and 
whore all the fands of.thb empire belonged to the 
sovereign, all the fhrmers and cultivators were free 
men. In the estates of the inferior nobles of Mexi- 
co, we are told every free njan held land in proper- 
ty ;* but this was because every man who was nol; a 
noble with landed property, was reduced to the state 
of slavery. The Saxons, w'hen they seized upon and 
divided the lauds of England, reduced all the former 
occupants, to tl^ number of more tlian a million, to 
slaves, transferable with the lands. + • 

In Peru no man held land in^property, and yet 
every man wh^ cultivated the land was free, and 
held his lands m certain tenures, stipulating the 
portion of the produce he should pay to tJie sove- 
rcign* and that which he should retain for his own 


* RoberUon^ Tt«l. 3, B. 4 . , 

f Wilfrid received from m Saxon courert tn estate with the peraoni 
and property ofjits inbnbiUuta to tko amount of eij;li»y -seven familwi. 
Gibbon, vel. 4, p# 171. ' 
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use.* Those only were considered in a state of ser- 
vitude, who depended upon the surplus produce, dis- 
tributed by the sovereign, without holding an office, 
or having any thing to offeV but their services ; and 
these were employed in distributing that produce, 
and forming and repairing the public works.t When 
1 say that in Peru no man had a propei^y in laiid^ 
1 do hot of course mean to use the term as a maihe* 
matical universal^ to whfch there is no estooption ; as 
some lands were no doubt given to priests and favo- 
rites ; and some might have become property by pre- 
scription, as in those nations, Ei^ypt, Persia, and India, 
of which Peru was a rude picture. I do not pretend 
to give a picture of society, I merely use a picture 

already given, as an illustration. 

#« 

In this early state of society no great town or city 
could grow up independent of public establishments, 
under a very minute sub-division of landed proper- 
ty ; as all the surplus produce would, be consumed 
by the proprietors upon the small portions of land 
that yielded it.J We are told that at one time Eng- 
land had above fifty thousand towns; and these 
could not of course, as justly observed by the Quar- 
terly Review, have been any thing i;iore than aggre- 
gate masses of husbandmen. f Every great town or 
city that may have grownup independent of public 
establishir^eiits, under a different system, must, in 

* Thf >7 hail no ri|;ht vliatever to alienate Jilt Uudi given to them 
to till, Hist. B.^th, < ^ 

f Roberteon’i Hist. B. 4, vnl. 3, p. V96. 

o 

» t I he states of ancient Greece had their cities formed of pahlic es- 
tsblisliments, tbo’ the ineinbers were paid in rents end not taztfs. 

4 

T I forget the naraber end ekpression, and recollect onl/ the sense. 
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such a state of society, or in any state, like that of 
India, which approximates to it, be destroyed by a 
minute sub-division of landed property. 

We may judge from the sacred writings, that land- 
ed property had been minutely sub-divided in Egypt 
before the adminjstration of Joseph; and that tlicre 
were neither towns nor cities but what were compos- 
ed by the officers of Government,, the PricstI, and 
their imnrfd djafe » dependents^ But by the purchase 
of all the cultij^ated land, mad^e by the sovereign 
during the faihine, he«was enablejd to form towms 
and cities, ^^iyrougboiit the land of Egyjpt and this 
must h^jr.e been a very Important change *]n the con- 
stitution of the ifgypttan society, though 1 do not 
remember ever to have seen it noticed by any writer.* 
The agrarian cities then#formed were, jjtossibly, 
the seats of all those magnificent cities so much 
vaunted in after ages ; for while industry was so 
much confined as it was, the mental and physiCcnd pow- * 
ers of those ^o formed the edifices by which they 
were adorined, must have been at the command of 
those who drew the sjirplus produce of the land in 
rents, as proprietors, or in taxes, ^ as the officers of 
Government. 

When the lands were minutely divided among the 

Isra<ilites, all the cities which had grown \ip under 

• 

* And Joflfpli benight all tli« Und of E^Tpt for Pharnob ; fur tie 
Egyptians fold ereijf man bia fi^'ld, because the fuiuiae pretailduur 
tbeni ; so tbe land becanie Pharaoh's.” * * 

•* And as fof the people, be r^^nTored them to cities from one end of 
tbe borders of Egyp^steo to the other end thereof.” Genesis, Chap. 47. 
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a different system disappeared ; as those which had 
grown up under the Roman dominion, disappeared 
in Europe under their successors. In Israel cities 
again grew up as the kin^s became the nie 4 iuAins'of 
distributing a considerable portion of the produce of 
the land, to fixed establishments; and the employ- 
ment given hy David and Solomon .to th98e who de- 
pended upon this surphis produce fc/r subsistence, in 
great'w'orks of ornament and utility, is one of thc 
greatest evidences w^e have of theii^wl'«ji'>m. It will 
be my object to show, in a subsequent chapter, that 
similar works might be formed in every part of our 
Indian empire with infinite ad<vantage«to the people, 
and withoift any sacrifice whatever of revenue* to 
Government; because industry is and must long re- 
main confined almost exclusively to agriculture. 

« 

‘ f 

When society has advanced, or industry has ex- 
tended to ina*hufactures and commerce, a portion 
’ of tho^e who had depended for their subsistence up- 
on the proprietors of the soil, or upQ’’.’ the Govern- 
ment and its officers, acquire an independent claim 
upoA what they require of ^he annual returns of 
agricultural industry, in the produce of their own 
mental and physic^ exertions, offered as an equiva- 
lent. All those who subsist upon tfc surplus pro- 
duce of agriculture are no longer obliged to follow 
and attentd upon those who command it, as the^ pro- 
prietors of <ihe soil, or as the servants of the so- 
vereig!!. They offer their equivalents to those fronx 
whom they require thq fruits of thfe earth ; and a 
bond of mutual dependence is formed between them. 
The seate of demand for land produce no lofiger de- 
pend upon public military, ecclesiastical^ an 4 other 
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establishments ; nor is the population an j long^er 
necessarily couliiied to the numbers that the lands of 
any particular community can be made to maintain j 
as^thnise^eqiiivalents can J|>e made to purchase the 
necessaries of Life from distant and independent na- 
tions. 


Seats of demaTid for land pjroduce in tovvnri and 
cities «fro\v not only independent of the lands they 
possess, for «Mhnsterice, but often without having 
any lands of thei# own at all employed as funds* of 
supply."*^* Th > city of palmyra was bounded by So- 
lomon in a situation wWIcl^ his wisdom discovered to 
bv* hdvjMalao-eous, ^as an entrepot for the Indian 
trade ; and it ^rew up to opulence and splendour 
in the midst of an arid and iiiicultivable waste. Ther 

t * 

great conirnercial cities oP Tyre an^ Sidon had' 
scare vdy lauds enough to furiiisb pleasure grounds for 
their wealthy cftizeris. Such cities?, depending not 
upon their own territorial funds, but entirely lipon 
the eniploMiieifhipf their instruments^f distrihutiony, 
like Venice and Jlolland, in later ages, might rjse 
and flourish upon a baraeii rock, or in the midst of 
a dreary and steril waste, entirely independent of 

their own lands, or of any lands immediately around 

• 

^ ]Ur. Ricardo andltia School wi.sh to estalilish, that profits depend 
eiitirelv ii^ton the powers of the last lauds taken into tillage; and can ^ 
h«* reduced only liy tlie iiecessiU of recourse to poorer spoils. This is 
making a ciiuse out ot |u effect The index in the Nile does not cause 
lha use of that river ; it merely' indicates it to the people. 

assume that ulf iustiumeots in (^onituerce and maDufactoree 
can always find e^nploymeut. How d^d Palmyra, Tyre, Rhodes, Ve- 
nice, &c. loaf employ meat for theirs. Justiaian by iolroduciog silk 
destrovied some cjtiesr supported entirely by the iastruiuents whicli 
had bruughUit from India. '• 


II* 
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them for a supply of necessaries, however agreeable 
and valuable they might find them as gardens and 
pleasure grounds. Hiram, who reigned over the 
commercial city of Tyre, despised the twenty agra- 
rian cities, presented to him by his friend and ally, 
Solomon, as exhibiting nothing but a land of chains 
anil slaves.* 

V i 

It is manife^ that in one case, where industry is 
•confined to agriculture, and land 'tk&h^nly fund of 
the necessaries of Hfe appropriated^ all taxes must 
"'of necessity be ultimately 'incident upon those by 
whom it is appropriated, hpwefirer tfaeyi.’ may be levied 
or imposed ; but it is equally manifest, ihaP in this 
case they roust of necessity be so incident, merely be- 
cause no other ^ fund of the necessaries of life hap- 
pens to be appropriated' by the state, or by individu- 
als. By the appropriation they have constituted 
themselves, or have been constituted, the mediums of 
distributing the surplus produce of the fund appro- 
priated ; but hac^ any other fund bepi * appropriated, 
the persons appropriating would have been the me- 
•diums of distributing its surplus produce, in the same 

* ThtB pa8Btg« bfti been rendered different] j ; but lend of Oabool" 
ineane land of Fetters; donbllese from the land being cultivated by 
seen in fetters ; as tbej were in Europe, and L’ave been all over the 
world in similar etates of society. Cabool means fetters, both iu 

Hebrew and in Arabic, See Psalm 149. '' To bind 

tbeir kings with chains and ibeir noblea with fitt'ers of iron,'* and Psalm 
105, “ whose feet they hart with fetters.” In ^^hese passages the sanie 
word is used in* a different measure 1 admit ; but it is used in the same 
measure to express the same thing in Arabic; and as it is used no 
where else in the Bible, it is fair to oonchtdo that it ia used' in thia aanae 
l^ere. 
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manner. The proprietors of the Nile might have 
had as valuable a property as the proprietors of the 
lands, whose powers of fertility were unavailable 
without, its waters ; and ^he farmers of many hun- 
dred estates in ev^ry nation of the world would at 
this moment double their rents for a^ stream of water 
equal to tl\je irrigation of their lands. 

It is manifest, that in the pther*case, where indus^ 
try has exteoAad* to manufactures and commerce, ijl 
taxes are not o& necessity incident upon the proprie- 
tors of the lands; but; that heavy taxes may be levi- 
ed, and large public*e^a^lishments maintained, with- 
out an)a rents at all being received from domestic 
lands, as funds of supply. Though history, as is 
justly remarked by Mr. Hume, tells us of no state 
or city that rose to wealth dr power ip *ancient days 
by means of manufactures, history is^^ replete w*ith^ 
instances of their so rising by means of commerce. 
The funds or sources of wealth* are the lands, the* 
mines, the fisho^ies, 8 cc. &c. of a nation ; the instru- 
ments are those of production, preparation^ and^dis- 
tribution. Cities and states have risen to power and 
opulence witboat any domestic fuiiids in lands, mines, 
or fisheries ; and consequently, without any instru- 
ments of production applied to them. They have alsa 
80 risen without any instruments of production in^ 
manufactures ; and, consequently, their we'alth and 
power have depended entirely upon the employment 
of those instruments by which the commodities oC 

* By wealth*! must be diatinctly^inderatood not to moan exchange.- 
able value alone. I inay call it after Mr. MalthuSj '' every material thing 
neof aaary useful Sr agreagble to man but of^hU by and bye. 
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distant nations have been distributed** Of such states 

and cities thei'e arc two classes ; the commerce of 

one being maritime^ that of the other, land^ 

% ' 
r • 

India sent a constant supply of luxuries to the 
west, which enriched, by the employment of commer- 
cial* instruments, every region th.»'ougI^ which it 
passed, from the days of Solomon td those of Vasco 
dc Gama. As tliis** stream changed its course, states 
apd empires rose and wont to decay. the track 
to which it became diverted, the mi>s/ steril and soli- 
tary deserts became the sea(;s of biuy muititiidos, 
enriched by *arts and adeemed* with «.iiagnifi con ce ; 
whrle in that from which it was , turned, the mbst 
splendid cities hecam^' solitary ruins : and countries 
rich in every natural gift, became waste, and depo- 
pulate. IfUt India itself^ the fruitful source of all 
these mighty revolutions, the seat of all the funds from 
which those liixiirios were drawn, and of all the 
instruments by which they W'ere produced and pre- 
pared, remained jfMicouscious and uiu^nged. 

«• I 

Rich perha])s in all the materials of w^hat Mr. 
Burke, would hayo called, phiiow>phical happi- 
ness;” but poor in all tho^e, which he would have 
denominated, vulgar happiness.” No domestic in- 
dustry, noforeign equivalents diflTuscdsubstantial com- 
forts among the great mass of her people ; no arfcs en- 
riched, no iaste adorned her cities. The specie she 
received from the west remained an useless and un- 
profitable deposit in the palaces of princes, and* \he 

• • 

+ I do not of course hfrro consider tliose whio4i have risen by con- 
• * • 
quest. 
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temples of her gods,'* till the invasion of the Ma* 
hommuduns. 

•'Nie instruments by ^hich these luxurfes of tlic 
East^ were distrij>uted to and among the nations of 
the west, peopled and enriched every place where 
they became seated and established ; whether these 
instruments were* maritime oV^ otherwise; af^d the 
wealth and, power of such places* went to decay, and 
disappeareitijMs these inslrimients* lost their em pi 
ment, or chaii^i»d their seats. Some of these seats of 
the instruments of distribution h:idt as 1 have stated, 
scarcely domAtic lands »enoiigli to furpish gardens 
and pJlF'asiire grounds for their opulent citizens ; 
and very few of them .suflicient to nrovide subsistence 
for their people. But rising to wealth and powes* by 
means of commerce, the/ drew frjtg other nations 
ten times the quantity of agncultunij prxiduce, tiiat 
their own lands could ever have been made to yield ; 
and might have supported by taxes ten time^ the a- 
mountofpublr^establishments,thati*ill V\o produitnet^ 
or surplus produce of their own agVicnltiinil labour 
would maintain. Tlrey might have paid to th -se 
public establishments ten times tim amount of money, 
that all their domestic lands could be made to yield 
in rent, at whatever costs their foreign supplies were 

• Plinv psrnnstns llif* hiotipv ftiimmlly t» Tnrlln|>v at flliy 

iYiilli«n of Sfsestprrfti. l.ib fi, I 23. and that sent by the whole EiiUMie 
‘at one hundred million. Lib. 12./ 18. 

Venf‘tian.«i sent annually in Ute btg^inning^of t1i|kll>(h century, /ire 
hundred thoujUind Duenfs. • 

Macphlrsoii’s ii^rodurlion to Hist, of European Commerce with 
LidiV • • 
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unported, and to whatever price the domestic pro»- 
duce had been raised. 

In a state like Sparta, whfre industry was confi^ied' 
exclusively to agriculture, the population could ne- 
ver exceed the numbers that its own lands could be 
made to supply. The lands were rilled J>y slaves, 
who out of the annual r^^turns, wer^ Aever permitted 
to enjoy more than ii'hat was absolutely necessary for 
thfir*§ubsistence * and the surplus finji^ire' was dis- 
tributed among the idle proprietors, to whom every 
species of industrynwas disgraceful, ^eir business 
w'as to eat, plsty, and fight ; and when t^eir numbers 
pressed against the means of subsistence derive^ from 
their slaves and their fields, they w^ere either sent 
out in colonies, to seize and appropriate other lands, 
and reduce other people to slavery^ or were put to 
dearil. They were not, as in commercial and manu- 
facturing states', employed in domestic industry, to 
prepare equivalents, by which the produce of the 
lands of distant aivd independent natione^ might have* 
been purchased, to subsist increasing numbers. Tho 
taxes* of siich a state, when no pther fund was appro- 
priated, must have ^been of necessity ultimately in- 
cident upon the proprietoi^ of the land. 

^ I- 

In a country that has no tributary* provinces ; no 
absentees,* spending incomes derived from other coun- 
tries; no peddle returning home with property acquir- 
ed in other countries; no contributions from other ^ 
countries to Jier domestic establishments and institu- 
tions ; no industry but agricfulture and no other fund 
or source of the necessaries of life than the sbil ap- 
propriated, all taxers must necessarily be* ultipiatel]f 
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incident upon the proprietors of that soil, and be 
paid either directly or indirectly out of their rents. 
But where is such a country to be found^ particu* 
laflSL among the nations pf modern Europe i 

* 

« 

Athens was, perhaps, less a commercial than a ma« 
nufacturiag^ na^on. The lands of that state, as wo 
learn from the economics of ^i^enophon, were all well' 
cultivated. by^ slaves, under the* superintendency of 
free citizcmsifi* but Athens, as we learn from Demos- 
thenes,* imported a greqt part ‘of the corn, oil, "and 
wine she required foi' her people from distant and 
independent^nations* The citizen of jlthens, who 
had a> hundred s)^aves, employed as instruments in 
a domestic manufacture, to prepare equivalents with 
which'to purchase the corn, oil, and wine pf distant 
nations, had as valuable a part of ijie surplus pro- 
duce of the national industry, as he who had a hun- 
dred slaves employed as instruments upon his farm 
in producing corn, oil, and wine. What tfhe one 
imported in cJi^haiige for his manufactured commo- 
dities, would be as much a portion of the apnual 
reproduction, as what the other obtained upon his 
lands; but any tax imposed upoa the imported corn, 
oil, and wine, instead of falling upon the land-pro- 
prietor, woufh necessarily increase his rents by in- 
creasing the price of these articles. 

• 

A seat of Remand for agricultural produce, to 
» be purchased wUh equivalents, whether that seat be 
aftown, a city, or a nation, may be established upon 

* He told the ptople that Philip of Mecedon knew well, thatth^ off 
•11 people uaeif the greateit quantiij off imported grain. See Corona. 
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the revenues or incomes derived from the employ'* 
iiient of domestic funds and instruments ; or upon a 
revenue derived from the employment of foreign 
funds anl instruments. Wjiile the amount 
revenue is the same, the effects upon the land, and its 
value to the proprietors are in all ordinary circum- 
stances the same. Xs this revenue ^increjnses, and 
this seat. augments, rccdurse becoiijeS necessary for 
* supply to more disla^it and less fertile lands. The 
incy'easing demand indicates itself ih increased 
price ; and an increased price invites the cultivation 
of less icrtile and more distant lands. 

The powers of nature which op^erate in agricul- 
ture, being, as it were, concentrated in appropri- 
ated inediMins, and limited, every augmentation in a 
seat of deniaaU for their pioduce renders necessary 
a reefourse to less fertile and more distant funds, from 
which siip*dies are brought at greater costs ; and un- 
less thetprice rises so as to pay the costs, the supplies 
wiil not be broug;|jt. The price rise;^ecause the 
supplies are indispensably necessary ; ^ind as it rises, 
the proprietors of the more fertile and nearer lands, 
or concentrating f^ediunis, draw a greater and a 
greater rent.* The demands at any particular seat 
must regulate the distance of the land,* and the qua- 
lity of the soil, to which recourse shall at any 

t 

* “ The reut ^ land not only varies with iU feiiility but with ite si- 
tnation. whatever be its ferlilitv." • 

of Nations; D. 1. C. 7. and 11, vol. 1, and 338. 

** Laud in the cteiglibourbood of a towji girea a greater rent flitbi 
land equally fertile in a distant part of the country. Thoii^i it may cost 
no more labour to cultivate the one than the other, ,it must allvays cost 
unr# to bring the produce to market from the distHUt*laad.’' Ibid 
voL 1 , p. 23 ^. aud Malihus dhtbe nature and progress of Uent. * 
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particular time be had for supply ; and the demand 
must effect the supply required, through the medium 
of a rise of price, equal to cover all the^costs of 
it from these lands. 

a 

Those who demand effectually mq^t have wh|Bre« 
withal to pay these costs ; whether their revenues or 
incomes be derived from the epiployment of domestic 
funds and instruments, or .from the employment of 
thosp of dia^t nations ; whether in taxes, tribufle, 
or private incomes ; and, ^3 Doctor Smith has justly 
observed, ^^the price of each partitular kind of pro* 
duce must evidently be previous to thoigiprovement 
dnd cultivation pf the land which is destined for 
raising it.”* Whenthe produce from the poorest and 
most distant lands, at any time in tillage, becomes in* 
sufficient to supply the waifts of the people at any seat 
of demand, the price rises, and indigates, that re- 
course is necessary to lands still more distant and 
less fertile; and labour and stock, invited by the rise, 
are applied to tjiem. The rise of*^rice is an index 
by which every seat of demand, hdivever great^ or 
however small, makes*its wants known to those by 
II lioin it is to be supplied ; and is as well understood 
by the landlords and farmers of other nations, as 
that of the Nilb was by those of Egypt. 

Th^ application of labour and stock to more dis« 
tant and less fertile lands is an effect, and not a cause, 
as it has by some been assumed to be.t Labour and 
stotk are invited to their cultivation,* because it 

* WeaUi of Natio^R, R 1, C. tl, toI. 1, p. 35S. ^ 

*1* Ricardo, lUill, and McCulloch. ^ 
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promises greater wages and profits than can be found in 
other employments; and when other employments of- 
fer greater WAges and profits, labour and stock are 
withdrawn from tliem. If'iands of equal fertility, 
that is yielding pr:‘ciscly equal returns with precise- 
ly the same application of labour and stock, be 
employed in the supply, the valde of'^otie por- 
tion will be greater than that of* another to the 
proprietor, just in the same proportion, as it is 
nearer, and the expense of convefSBce is less. 
The produce of both sells for thtf .same price at 
the same seat o^ demand ; but out of this price 
the costs of conveyance mu^i be defrttyed ; and these 
are greater from the more distant. Out of tffe price 
of produce more rent tvill, therefore, be paid to the 
proprietor of the nearer.^ If lands of different de- 
grees of fertilky be employed, that is yielding the 
same returns, we may suppose, but with the applica- 
tion of unequal quantities of labour and stock, the 
Value of one portion to the proprietor will be great- 
er than that of another, in proportio^i as a less quan- 
tity 'of labour and, stock is employed, provided that 
both be equally well situated with regard to the seat 
of demand. Out •of the same price for the same 
quantity of produce, more w^ages and profits, and 
consequently less rent, will be paid on the poorer 

lands. • 

* 

If the poorest lands employed in the supply in the 
vicinity of the seat of demand, be equal in fertility 
to the poorest employed jn the supply of the ^ame 
seat at a great distance, it is obvious, that tl^e former 
must pay a considerable rent to their propi ietors ; a 
rent equal to the expence, of conveying the produce 
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to that seat of deinafl4 from the poorest of the most 
distant lauds. The degree of fertility or thcdistame 
to which recourse is at any time had, is an^efl^t and 
ndkfii cause ; and can have no operation in reducing 
the profits of stock employed. While this stock is 
freely convertible to other purposes^ it will conimand 
the profits, that can be made by its employment in 
the other purposes to which it is convertible.* If the 
demand iocreases, and indicates itself by a rise of 
prices, It mgawited from these other purposes to4lie 
land; and if<ithe dernai^d dimhiishes, and indicates 
- itself by a fall of pcilbea^ the landlords must 4iini« 
nish their rents, or *th^ stock will diverted to 
olher^mploymef|ts. Supposing the stock finely con- 
vertible, its profits are not influenced by recourse 
to poorer and more distant soils, as a ca^use.* If 
there be any error in my^reasoning^it will be very 
easily detected. My object is to bo^ clearly under- 
stood, not to support a particular theory ; and I have 
avoided using any term either vague or amWguojts, 
and assuming,* as a premise, any conclusion whose 
truth is not generally admitted. * , , 

• 

If those lands which, as demai^d increases at any 
particular seat, are required to be diverted to the 
supply, had b4|bre paid any rent to their proprietors 
—if, for instance, they had paid a small rent as pas- 
turn* lands, but are now required to supply tillage 
produce ; the price of tillage produce must necessa- 
«rily rise, so as tp enable the farmer to pay this rent, 

and above aU the othei* expenses^of producing 
« • 

* The Riearip* Seliool atsames that iht rate of profita are enUrelj 

• • ^ 

gorerae^ bj these as a cause. ^ 
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and bringing to market, before such lands will be 
converted to the supply* Doctor SmUh supposed, 
that the worst and most distant lands to which re* 
course became necessary frcim time to time for tittage 
produce, would be worth something to their proprie- 
tors for other purposes; and that till the price ot* 
produce rose so as to pay this something imrent, over 
and at^pve all the othe/ costs, it would not be con- 
verted to the supply.* 

I 

This conclusion, the trufh of which practical men 
readily admitted, has been dispated or rather denied 
by Mr. Ricardo, as its admission would destroy the 
foundation of all that is original in his theoty. He 
has endeavoured to prove, that the poorest and most 
distant lands to which recourse is at any time had for 
supply, pay no, rent; and* that the price of the pro- 
duct derived from them must, therefore, be composed 
entirely of the wages of labour and the profits of 
stock employed in producing and bringing it to mar- 
ket. This is mer3ly applying to the soil w^hat Doc- 
tor Smiih himself had said wjth regard to coal 
mines, t and whether it can oi^ cannot be truly affirm- 
ed of the produce «pf land, as it may possibly be af- 
firmed of the produce of mines, that in the price of 
that which comes from the most dista^rit and least fer- 
tile no rent is paid, may be left to the schools, and 
can be considered of no importance by practical* men. 

Some states and communities ma^y be so circum- 
stanced as to draw agricultural produce from foreign 
countries while they have much fertile land ^t home 

W^nUli Af NatSoDS, TOI. I, p. SS7 to 347 Bnd35S.B. 1, C. U, tnd 
vol. S.p. B.6, 7.3. ' 

t Wealib of Notioni^ rol 1. p. ^8, 6. I, C. 11. 
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waste and uncultivated. Others, on the contrary, 
may draw no agricultural produce from foreign couo^ 
tries, wl}ile the very worst of their lands ^at home 
nt)a^ot only be cultivated but pay a high rent to 
their proprietors. The price at which foreign sup- 
plies can be purchased at the seat^ of demanji in 
any particular state, must, ordinarily, depend upon 
the costs of prrauction in th^ countries to which re- 
course is^had for supply;, the costs of conveyance 
from theses loHitries to these seats;* and the taxeai»or 
duties paid upon the supplies iif the different stages 
of their progress. AJf these costs'bnited may amount 
to no more t1f*an the of labour, uyd the profits 

of stock, required^o produce the same kind of supplies 
upon lands of the first quality at home, in a manufac- 
turing and commercial country. This^iabopr highly 
skilled and stock highly profitable, epiployed in ma- 
nufactures and commerce, might purq^ase more agri- 
cultural produce, encumbered with the costs of con- 
veyance and taxes, from foreign countries, tbliii t^ey 
could produce if applied to soils o%reat natural pow- 
ers at home ; and while they can ch> this, ^abouj* and 
stock will not be invited to the cultivation of such 
lands. But when the costs of fii>reign supplies be- 
come augmented by the necessity of recourse to 
countries still^ mote distant, or by taxes, the price 
of produce increasing will invite labour and stock to 
iheur tillage. The price of produce mi^rfaf go on in- 
creasingttill la]pour and stock had been invited to the 
.cultivation of the most distant and very worst soils 

ot'auch a^tate. ^ 

♦ » 

Arthur Yoang very justly concluded, that stpek 
had been diverted from the cultivation of the lands 
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in France, by the injudicious measures of the Go- 
vernment, which had given too great encouragement 
to its employment in commercial and colonial indus- 
try, and too much disco urajisement to its emplojwotit 
in agricuhire.* England has invited the applica>* 
tion of labour ^and stock to the cultivation of poor 
soils, distant from the seats of demand 4br their 
produpe; but their cultivation is the effect of prices 
increased by means of import duties, and the conse- 
qrent application of labour and stock ^o^Leir tillage. 
The profits of stock in other empUyments are not 
less because stock'is applied^to poorer and more dis- 
tant lands ;t but labour and 'stock ar^ invited from 
other employments to poorer and more distant' lands, 
because a rise of prices offers greater wages and pro- 
fits. 

No doubt a great deal of the poorer and more 
distant lands of England owe their cultivation and 
improvement to the taxes imposed upon the foreign 
supply ; and if th^se duties were removed, no doubt 
labour and stock "Would be driven from their culti- 
vation, to seek ^employment in other branches of 

r* 

* .Sff6 TrRvelj in Fraiicf, toI. 1, p. 437 to 443. 

Arthnr Yuan|r liowcver, inncli oat, wben li^ AiippoN^fi tlie East 
Intlies taka any capital from English land. Ar honest indrpnation 
carrtf^d him too far. 

f This is the hypothrsis of Mr. Rieardo'a School. Mr. MiU (lalrh Mr. 
Ricardo, and Mf. M'Culloch) oonaidert, tha profile of 8toc(; in a^rlcoU 
tore a cause regulaiing all other profits, p. 71, 7% ^3, 83, and 63. Pria< 
ciples, &c. w 

But an effect, '^and regulate'9 by (he ordinary rate in other employ, 
meets, 300, 303, 342, 377, and 2^0. Principles, &c. and in p. 78 and 
79. Capital is invited to land from other emfK'pyment by iwcr^asfd 
demand for, and price of produce, and* liicreaee of pi-lifitH ; y tiprofite 
are thereby reduced. How are lhet4| things to be reconciled ? 
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industry. The great seats of demand upon the sea 

coast, and banks of navigable rivers, would no longer 

have recourse for supply to those lauds, poor and 

remate^ from which tfaej^are now furnished ; and as 

these were throjvn out of tillage, the better and 

nearer lands would pay less and less rent to their 

proprietozTS. B>ut it is very erroneous to suppose, as 

seems too coiuiiiotily the case^with closet rea^oners, 

that the last lands taken into tillage must always be 

found in course of time the least fertile; luid 

that, those taken into cultivation three hundred 
• * . 
years ago/’* must necessarily te now more fertile 

than those taken into otillage only twenty. The 
last lands taken into tUlage may be much richer in 
natural powers t^ii those which have been long in 
cultivation: but from the dijfticulties and costs of re- 
moving impediments^ and rendering those powers 
available, a very high price may be requisite to' in- 
vite the application of labdur to them in the first in- 
stance. In all probability muchnf the land brougjit 
into cultivation, by these import duties, is now the 
richest in the country. - o • 

•V 

Among maritime nations the p^ice of agricultural 
produce does not increase with the increasing de- 
mand in the ^me degree, nor to the same extent as 
in inland countries, provided the costs of supply be 
not'^'angmcnted by import duties. The difficulties 
and cosvs of syjpply must always be less from the 

♦«. aicardw, p. 38G, 

He fiupposAjs llie iiMtural poweri of iLe soil ** onginal, inexliauitible, 
indestruc'ible.” p. 49. 

are neither one nor the other, ao Mr. Milt auppoaea theae pp^r* 
era of Iho aoil, p. SI, and 71, eecond edition. 
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greater facilities of conveyance by sea ; anc} from 
those of communication with countries in which the 
wages of labour are less^ and the natural powers of 
the soil to which that labour ^is applied, are gr^er^ 
and less exhausted by long tillage. .. Under a system 
of free imports, and with seats of demand of the 
same number an^ magnitude, labour.and stock will 
be more tardily invited* to the cu4iiation of poor 
and distant lands in* a maritime than in. an inland 
country ; and the lands will, conseq'm^^ly, be less 
valuable as a source of rent to their pKoprietors. 

Other things equal, lands^wrll pay rent to the 
proprietor, in proportion as the costs of convtyanc^c 
to the seat of demand for produce is less from them 
than from others, to which that seat has recourse for 
supply ; and the distance t^ which recourse is at any 
time' had being the same, the posts of conveyance are 
in proportion to the difficulties of transport. Any 
great seat of demand in an inland country must, 
therefore, pay a Jiigher price for Jand produce, 
brought from thasame distance, tha'n a similar seat 
with a convenient harbour uppn a sea coast ; and 
one situated in an inland country without facilities 
of transport in navigable rivers, canals, bridges, and 
good roads, must, for the same reason*^ pay a higher 
price for land produce brought from the same dis* 
tance, than a similar seat situated in a country .that 
has them. * 

To give as .an instance, the Island of ^lauritiuj, 
which imports land produce from New Holland, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar and India. At 
pr^ent 1837, she pinys freight from Calcutta at the 
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ntQ of forty sliillings a ton, upon tbo riee roeei?od 
for the of the slaves *; and about the same is paid' 

for conveying a ton of land produce to the pprt from 
placed ten or twelve milon distant, notwithstanding 
the vast improvements which the Government has 
made of late years in the facilities of conveycgice* 
The one is brdnght over above forty degrees of 
latitude and above thirty degrees onongitude,sit the 
same cost, .that^ ^he other iv conveyed ten or twelve 
miles. Thfe^pfice, therefore, never rises to invfte 
labour and sto/sk (dear as they are in the Mauritiue 
from the cultivation of sugar) to Ihe production of 
the necessarted of life upon these distant lands, for 
the supf^ly of the port.** 

When the increase of demand at any particular 
seat arises from the increase of revenue, derived frpm 
the employment of the instruments of that seat, in 
manufactures, commerce, ftc. the wages of labour no 
doubt increase more with the increase of demand, 
than where it arises from anincrease^f revenue, deriv* 
ed from the employment of the funds and inetruinents 
of distant places. Tlley rose probably more in the 
vicinity of Tyre, Rhodes, Carthagef and AtheiM, thaw 
in that of Rome, Byzantium, and Alexandria. They 
rise probably i& the present day more in the vicinity 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, .&c. than la 
Madf id, Rome, Constantinople, &c. ; ani^waere they 
do so risckmore^ithe rents of land must increase less. 

• 

If has, too, been sometimes* found, thit where the 

^ Tli« T#iit of lanSi ii in ooniequenoe Torj little; indeed a good 
deal of tl^e fry ridieat aoil. ten milea dia^t from tho tuvoi> if 
waate^ aod unaaleabla. • 

K 
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increase nf people "at any particular seat, arises 
from an increase of revenue, derived from distant 
countries, in private ineomes or public, tribute, 
the price of land produce does not increase with 
the increasing demand in the same proportion as in 
other seats. Agricu^ural produce has, in such places, 
sometimes been found the only available ^'medium in 
M^hich these private iivcomes antj^ Public tribute could 
be remitted. Rather than not draw any revenue at 
from the distant countries on whttlf their claims 
are secured, the Ooternment or the individuals draw 
It in the raw produce of the land at a considerable 
loss ; and the price is rendered thereby less than it 
would be at such seats, were they left to bcTsuppli- 
od by the free competition of industry.* 

This was the case at Ikomef a seat to which pri« 
rate incomes end public tribute were remitted from 
all quarters of the empire in land-produce, and the 
lends in the vicinity of that great city with all her 
facilities of conveyance from distant ^^provinces, paid 
probably^as little rent as funds of supply, as those in 
the vicinity of her great granhries of Egypt, Africa, 
and Sicily.^ Taeitus lamented, that Italy, which 
bad formerly sent supplies of agricultural produce to 
distant provinces, should, while yet «the fertility of 
ber soil was unimpaired, be reduced to a dependence 
upon Africa, and Egypt ; and that the lives oV the 
Roman people should be committed to the ^inds and 
wave... It had, perhaps, been more»just to complain, 

r • • . « 

I « Se« Woaltb of Kations, vol. l.^p. S33, B. 1. I. 11, » 

‘t' Tacitat, ia detciibiagf the Tieitof OennaD^OB to aaya it 

bad been tbongbt, that tlie man abo thoald poiiOiiB biuit li' af tbav pro- 
viacB might atanra Aom«.^ 
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that by the plunder of other ^nations, the Romans 
should have been maintained in an idle dependence 
upon a fpw great Senators* 

• % • • 

In« India every little village is a seat of demand 
for agricultural produce, as will be described in auo^ 
ther part *of thb work ; but^ the great seats of de* 
Diand, which are alone to be considered in this^place^ 
are scarc^Jy aijy^of them founded upon revenues de^ 
rived from *tlke*eni ploy men ts of instruments, in nfh* 
nufectures, cqpfinerce, &c% &c. *Tbey are almost ali 
founded upon revenue derived in taxes and tribute 
from distant ^places ; and composed the public 
establishments of iSov^rnment, and their followers 
in different capacities. The increase of demand at 
such seats arises from an increase of these establish* 
Hients ; and a diminu#on from a decroose ^ and assail 
their luxuries and the greater part of* their conveni* 
•nces are supplied from the industry of distant places 
or countries, they have little influence upon the 
wages of laboil]r in their vicinity,* but as they raise 
the price of land produce with tlSeir incseafie,* and 
reduce it with their d^crease.^ 

t 

As these seats of demand are augmented by increas* 
ed public establishments, and recourse becomes ne* 
pessary to more distant lands, the price of land pro* 
ducfl increases ; and the rents of land increase the 
more tha\ the wages of labour have been increased 
*les» than in seats of demand differently constituted. 
In other countries, good roads, canals, ^bridges, and 
other facilities of distribution, fellow an increase of 
population and demand at any particular seat ; who* 
ther th*at increase arises from ond spec '.os of revemie 
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or the oilier ; and by reducing the costs and diffieuU 
ties of conveyance, the price of produce is pre^ 
vented from rising so much as it otherwise ^ould do 
with the necessity of recourse to more distant glands* 
But in India this is rarely the cascr As demand in* 
creases, and recourse becomes necessary to lands 
more and more distant, no iniproveaienta*^8re made 
in the (means of transport ; and the price increasing 
with the increasing demand, the value oft the nearer 
lands augments, whether that value be tiJten in rents 
by the propnetors, or in taxes by tbe'Crovernment.* 

^ * o 

Nor ia the increase of«»dmand a!i such seats in 
India ever prevented from eatiBing a corres{ionding 
increase of price, by land produce being made the 
channel , of remitting to them private incomes or 
public tribute ^ as had been case in Rome, and 

is, perhaps, stiU the case in some parts of the worlds 
The public revenue by nrfaich these establishaienta 
am edpported is all levied from the distant places 
which contribute *it, and paid to th<Me who receive 

it, m money ; and with this money is purchased what 
free competition brings to the' market. The price is 
prevented from rising neither by a remittance of re- 
venue in land produce, nor generally by the for- 
mation and improvement of great works, to facilitate 

* Since i^he edmiDSetration of Lord Haiti n^e worki to fac^JitatS 
distribution karr been formed upon % ir.ale worthy the dipnity of our 
CoTemmeiit, aa will be wotieed in anubae<^amt ebnpter. ^ One of tkn 
great minds in wkicb Ihii imfirnreaieBt in our Udian admintitraljeia 
originated, has, rnbappily, been taken away in Mr. Johif Adai»;*^abd 
H cannot bnt be a snbjeot, of regret tU the sensible part oPtbe mercantiln 
community, thnt they lent tlienMelres to the party pf Mr. Bubkingham, 
In embitter the last days of a man they knov to baTO«»coiitribated so 
grewtly to the benefit of enV ISastera dambnouo^ 
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ilistribution ; and while the price of produce increases 
with every aug^mentation of establishments and de« 
anand, tjie rents of the land from which these seats 
ate supplied must incre^fie. 

« • 

This reasoning will probably Im thought to ac* 
count satisfactorily for a great portion of those revo« 
lutions in the value of landed property in^India^ 
which bjtye been so often, seen* so often lamented^ 
but never siitisfitctorily explained in any publication 
with which 1 am acquain^ed^ Seats of demand for 
agricultural producer dre very suddenly formed and 
augmented our public establishments ; which 
are, inHhe present state of society and industry, al- 
most the only centres of demand for the surplus 
produce of the land in India. As these seats of de- 
mand, however, ary, seldbm formed or augmented 
by an increase to their collective ^numbers, their 
increase in one place must imply their diminution 
in another. In as much as they increase the demand 
for raw produce, raise the prico^ and augment the 
value of land *in the place to which they a^ re« 
moved ; they must diniinisli the demand for, and the 
price of land produce in the^ place from which 
they are taken ; and, consequently, reduce the va* 
lue of land. I 

'Jhus very great and V ?ry sudden reroldtions are 
producdtl in the value of landed-proj^erty, and in 
"the condition of the people in the different parts of 
ouf eastern dominions. The seats of demand in In- 
dia mqy be compared to the sand banks of her great 
risers; th^arein a state of, continual revolutjoa 
and change* Those parts in which seats of demand 
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for land produce are formed or augmented, rapidljp 
improve, while those from which they are removed^ 
or in which they are reduced, go as rapidly to decay ; 
not unfrequently to the surprise of the Government^ 
which had calculated on results totally different; 
and supposed that it was removing an oppressive 
burthen when it was taking away a eourccr of pros* 
perity^ The same effects had alwa^ys been follow- 
ing the same causes under different dominions in In* 
dia, because all -great seats of demaiiduhad always' 
depended entirely upon gr^at public ^establishments^ 
political, civil, military, or ecclesiastical ; and they 
have for more, than half ac»century been following 
the same causes under our dominion, without the 
connexion between them having been distinctly traced 
and clearly explained in any publication with which 
1 am acquainted.* There can be no doubt, that sucb 
an explanation would have been of great practical 
importance, both to the Government and to the peo* 
pie of India ; for without clearly understanding this 
connexion between' great seats of demand and the 
value of land, we must be perpetually liable to er* 
rors of the greatest moment, as well in our political 
as our financial measures, in the administration of a 
country where all these seats depend upon our pub- 
lic establishments, or upon public establishments at 
our disposal. 

€► f 

From the 'lime when the Mahommudun^ in the 

d * 

• Since the Go?eroment hes^avniled iUelf of the great ^.alenta, lAiH. 
tiee, and application of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, in the office of aecretary 
10 the Rereoue department^ much clearer riewa hare been 4 iad, and 
much more judicious meaiares pursued ia thb brush of oir Isdiu 
idministratioB. 
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thirteenth century, drew into circulation and employ- 
ment the precious metals, which, flowing in a perpe- 
tual stream from the west, had remained an useless 
deposit*in the temples fo^ more than three thousand 
yearg, the seats of demand for surplus agricultural 
produce in India made some progress in changing 
their character.** From depending entirely upon 
revenue driwn hy the sovereign, or feudal ^chiefs, 
for the ^pppqrt of military ancf ecclesiastical esta- 
*blishments ^ niany seats of demand had become •to 
depend upon, incomes derived from employment in 
arts, trade, manufactures, and cftm*merce. In Eu- 
rope when th6 great territorial lords were prevented 
from plundering $ach^ other, and from exacting all 
the surplus produce of their own lands, to support 
licentious and idle militia, by the vigorous ,adminis- 
tration of a few enlightened sovereigns, industry ex- 
tended ; aiid the episcopal sees and the residences of 
the great ofiicers of state became the seats of arts, 

« • 

* The first lOTSfleoB of foathero India hj *the MahomnindaDS, took 
place in 1393 of oor^ra ; and ftom that timeHill it was formed^into an 
independent MaliomiDudun lyngdom in 1349» one inf ading: armj follow- 
ed another in qnirk Buccession ; and the treasures they soug^bt seemed 
as idezhaustihle as the human blood throu^ which they waded to 
them. 

It was into this {art of India, that the precious metals flowed from the 
west; and were lost in tho temples. Many millions flowed hack to 
Hur^e through Tamerlane, Nadir Shah, &c. &c. Tlp» gold of the 
the Duckon was to the Mabommuduns, what that of Jlexico and Pern 
were afterwards testhe Spaniards. The treasure taken back to Persia 
• fron) India bj Nadir Shah has been by some computed at two hundred 
lAddhirty nMUons of our money ; andtby some so Jpw as ser enty mil- 
lions. • * 

Thrse* adventurers returned from these expeditions into southern 
India, to mnrdwr their emperors, and ucfind the throne by the a^ of 
their bo6ty. * 
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trade, nanafkctuTes, aad commerce ; and the de* 
maud of these seats became in time, indefendeat of 
military and ecclesiastical establishments. 

A 

So it was in southern India, or India south of the 
» Nurbuddu river^ while it was divided into independ* 
ent Mahommudun sovereignties, and exhibited a 
pietare of Spain under, the Moors and so it was in 
other parts of India, as Malwa, Guzzerat^ pnd other 
plax;es in which * independent Maho^ifaidun sove- 
reig’iities were established r; and sotn Bengal and 
other parts, in Vliich Governors were sovereigns 
in every thing but name. Improved^ tastes gave 
active employment to the people ; and in the ex- 
ercise of their physical and mental powers irpon ob- 
jects of luxury and convenience, an independent claim 
upon what they required of the surplus produce 
of the land* The tastes differed, but they all gave 
this employment. The tastes were in some parts 
as ,in Bengal, for foreign and domestic luxuries, 
which, like those of Europe, soon tferish and dis- 
appear in their use or enjoyment. In others they 
were for great works, useful or ornamental, which 
though used and enjoyed, last through ages ; and 
after the lapse of centuries excite the wonder of 
the traveller. The one was like the^* taste of the 
Egyptians and other nations and states of antiquity,, 
and that of the commercial states of Italy ; the other 
like that of the commercial and manufafcturing states 
of modem Europe. As far as they gave equal em- 
ployment to ihose who'' depended upon the surpfus 
produce of the land for subsistence, and had nothing 
to offer in exchange, but the use of their mental and 
physical powers, they were both equally useful. 
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The Marhatta power originated in the invasion 
and desolation of the independent sovereignties of 
Boutherik India by the emperor AurungEe^e ; and 
rdse gradually and simukaneously with ours^ amidst 
the anarchy and civil wars, which followed his death ; 
and continued under his imbec^e spccessors.* ^ We 
flatter oulselvc^ with having conquered India — we 
have been merel^the most siicc^ful competkor for 
dominion jiVhere« all dominion had ceased ; and have 
merely beeif elhployed in collecting the scattensd 
fragments of a general wreck. We have not yetap* 
plied our knowledge *to form any \hlng out of these 
collected fragments; and though they^are all at our 
disposal, they are*but fragments still, which another 
tempest may scatter. 

The few seats of great*and independent demand, 
which escaped the ravages of the civik wars, in w&icli 
our power rose, we have consumed by slow degrees. 
The Marhattas destroyed them by their misrule ; 
and by their wH^fit of taste for that luxury, conveni* 
ence, and magnificence, which, under the MeJiom- 
muduns, gave active employment to the mental and 
physical powers of those, who bad nothing else to 
oflTer for the surplus produce of the land they require 
cd for their "Subsistence. We have destroyed them 
by qur colonial, commercial, and manufacturing pre* 
judi^s;.and by other means that will |^e considered: 
in a subftquenl chapter ; and between us we have 
reduced jnearly all the great seats of demand for 
agriculturfil produce, ip tlieir prinfitive state of 

* Ilf died A. D/ 1707. After be bad reduced souibern India to« 
eumplete^ scene* of anarchj and deaolatron, aucb as Ibe ambitioR 
bottii the 14th produced ia the PaUtinaies of ibe Rbiae. 

h 
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Hindoo simplicity, and dependence upon military and 
ecclesiastical establishments. * • 

< 

The population of India 'Is not, perhaps, le§s than 
it was under the Mahotnmudun d<Sminion ; but our 
military establiehments are reduced in number to 
perhaps one-fiftieth part of what th^ then were, in- 
cludiilg the feudal militia. The ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments are no where increased; oii.<tlie con- 
trary they are much diminishe^d in airthS fixed seats. 
Infinitely less numbers are now employed in manu- 
factures, trade, and all the afts that contribute to 
the convenience, luxury, and embellishment of life. 
Our civil establishments are certaii.ly not in numbers 
one-tenth of what they were under the Mahomniii- 
dun Qo\^rnment. The system of agriculture is now 
as good as it ^/as then, and our lands are not much 
less fertile ; consequently they will yield as great a 
surplus produce. Where then may we ask are all 
4hose subsisted upon the surplus produce of the 
land? Where, if we take one-third ofihe produce as 
surplus in^revcnue, are the thirty millions of people 
subsisted upon it ? Are they employed in our public 
establishments ; oi^are they any where usefully em- 
ployed? These are questions that have, in all pro- 
bability, suggested themselves to man^ well inform- 
ed men in India, though 1 have never heard thenr 
stated. 

It is not my object in this chapter, 4o enlarge ubon 
the practical application of my reasoning to our ln<« 
dian administration^ as this will be the subject of fu- 
ture chapters, and would extend this to*too great a 
length. I may, however, here state, that when we 
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have had a cession of territory fronts native prince 
or chief, in lieu^f money subsidies, we have gene- 
rally chosen them from their fine condition ; and this 
fine Gofidition has comiponly arisen from the great 
effectual demand •for land produce, furnished by the 
great military establishments maintained within them 
under the fornrsr government ; establishments* that 
consumed not onJy all the su^rplus produce qjT such 
territories, .bu^ that of lands farlbeyond their bouii- 
^daries. ^ ^ 

• • ♦ 

The wages of agricultural labofir Vre paid in kind, 
and are pretty nearly Ithe same throughput all parts 
of India; and th^ com rents are pretty uniform, or 
ought to be uniform, from lands of the same natural 
fertility throughout the country; but, money rents 
from lands of the same Equality va^y according to 
their distance from the seat of demand for their pro- 
duce, in a manner quite incredible to those who 
have had no opportunity of personal obsevvation. 
There are no poads in any part of the empire, over 
which a wheeled carriage can pass for the greater 
part of the year, from any great seat of demand, to 
the distant lands to which it has recourse for supply; 
and it is not at all uncommon, to bring raw produce 
to these grealieats, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
/niles upon the backs of bullocks. The costs of con- 
ve^nce in this mode amount, in ordinary seasons, 
to moreVhan double the price of the produce itself 
* upe^n the landj from which it is bro^' ght ; conse- 
quhnly tlie price of produce at the seirfs of demand 
must more than three timesc what it is at the dis- 
tant lands thaf supply it ; because, besides the cpsts 
of cortveyance, the wastage, aod taxes, and duties, 
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imposed upon the produce in its transit, must be paid 
in the price, and can be paid in nothing else. ^ 

The quantity of produce p;urcha9ed upon theumost 
distant lands for one pound sterling, must be sold in 
the seat of demand for three or four pounds sterling ; 
and t&e produce drawn from the lands in thi$ vicinity 
of that^seat, must be so\d at the same price ; because 
there cannot be two prices for the same thi^ in the 
saire market. If one-half the prodpee he taken for'"^ 
rent in both, the distant land from whSch that quan- 
tity of produce is taken, will pay a rent of ten shil- 
lings; but the .same qu«uitityot land in' the vicinity, 
will pay a rent of thirty or forty shillings ; because 
both lands are supposed of the same quality, and 
both to give half their produce as rent. 

If 

The territories ceded to us are commonly upon 
the frontiers of the state from which we receive them 
and th^ circumstance, which makes them the more 
eligible for us, has« commonly occasioned their be* 
ing mpde the seats of great military establishments, 
which by their demand for agricultural produce, 
have extended the, cultivation, and increased the 
population and industry of these territories. But as 
these territories border upon our ow^i, the great 
establishments by which they have been occupied 
and defended, are no longer necessary for miliary 
purposes. No danger can be apprehend/d from 
without ; and to prevent internal disorder, the few * 
teoops we are (Willing to maintain are thought to bd 
more necessary within the territories reserved ^by the 
native state. Our administration of such newly ao 
qnired territories coxomoidy, therribre^ begins, by 
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reducing, or removing the whole or nearly the whole 
of such^establishments. 

• 

« Be(pre, however, th^ are removed, or that our 
intention of removing them has been promulgat- 
ed, a settlement of the land revenue is made for 
a period H>f years ; and is probably rated u^oii a 
calculation of average dioney rents, paid to the 
former Government for a certatfn* number of years ' 
preceding t]^e ^i^nsfer. Or calculating upon the in- 
creased tran^nillittf and jecurkj/ that cannot fail to 
follow the removal pf such largeftmilitary establish-' 
ments ; and Irhe consequent increase of labour and 
stock Applied to the lands, the farmers and cultiva- 
tors may be prevailed upon to engage at this rate 
for the first year, and for every succeeding year of 
the settlement at an infreased rate, or at what is 
technically called a Rusudee Junta. This arrange- 
ment completed the long impatiently urged mea- 
sures of disbanding and removing public esytablish- 
ments, and redyeing local expenditure to the lowest 
possible scale, *are carried into effect. But an effect 
not calculated upon soon manifests itself in the most 
unequivocal symptoms, A very j^eficient market or 
no market at all is found for the surplus produce of 
the land, whi(J|h the &rmers and cultivators are very 
willing to give the Government in rent or revenue; 
tut^nding no market in which ^ they can«exchange 
that prince money, they find thAnselves una- 
•ble^to pay money to the state. Government will, 
Hbwever,** take nothing but* money in rents and 
revenue ; and unless it ^brings back the public esta- 
blishments, increases in some other shape the local 
expenditure, or reduces the assesaments, lands are Joan 
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thrown out of cultivation, farmers and cultivators 
are thrown into jail for defalcatiqji or contumacy, 
or desert to other countries with aiil their moveable 
stock ; and the assessment inevitably reduces kself by 
rapid degrees through a period of disorder, wretch- 
edness and depopulation. 

An j.ncreased local expenditure in public works of 
great and general utility may possibly c sometimes 
suggest itself to the local authori(j«a as of inuch^ 
greater advantage IbRn reductions in <the assessment ; 
but they can hav4 little hope, that any arguments 
they can addpee will ever bring the prh'amount au- 
thorities to the same just conclusion, and this is 
scarcely ever had recourse to. Mr. M’Ciilloch has 
told them, as he has told the absentees of Ireland, 
that the abstraction of revenue can never take away 
employment from a country, nor its expenditure ever 
give it ; and the absurdity of this doctrine has never 
ye,t been sufficiently exposed. The employment of 
the people, he saysV depends upon capital^ and capital 
is no^ reduced by the abstraction of revenue. If w e 
turn to his Principles of Pcditical Economy,” we 
find capital to be »11 that portion of the produce of a 
nation’s industry, which can be made available to the 
support of human existence, or to fa^litate produc- 
tion, without regard to its actual employment, w^he- 
ther as stock or revenue;* and the employment of 
the people to depend entirely upon ^.hat ][/6rtioii of 

f* ' • ‘ 

92, 93, 94, and in p. 115, he mahes man luroaelf capital and 
** as macb the produce of labour aa any other machine.” T,Hia portion 
dT r.apital is certainly not deficient in Ireland ; and it is a good poriioD 
irhere good use is made of this bj and bye. 
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the national capital, which consists in food and 
clothini;. If th^ Irish absentees take three millions a 
year and from Ireland, itcamiot be 

a*ffirnn(n3 very consistently with such definitions, that 
no oapital is thereby take^ from Ireland, nor any 
things upon which the employment ofdaboiir deponds.^ 
A local expenditure, would in such territories, pro- 
vide a salutary market in wbicluthe rude produce of i 
Jhe land«niight4)e exchanged for money, paid by the 
Government foNmental and physical powers employ- ' 
ed for the benefit of tl\p people ; ^n^ without it* the 
assessments too oftey reduce themselves through 
y<?ars (\i wretchedness^ oppression, ahS disorder. 


The reserved territories of the native state into 
which the military establishments have*beeti remov- 
ed, improve rapidly in extended fillage, and in- 
creased population and industry. Nbt only do the 
money rents, paid by the farmers and cultivators to 
their Government, return to them in exchange Tor 
their produce, *»but that collected J^y us in the ceded 
territories, and paid to^ these removed estaBlishriients, 
is distributed among them in the same manner. The 
native Government and its offices being, like our- 
selves, \inacqiiainted with the effects of these esta- 
blishments upon the value of the lands, have not of 


eou^e any more than ourselves, made theyr settle- 
ments oCthe land revenue with refereifice to their 
j|)robable*increase or decrease ; and all the increased 
T^l^e tlic^ impart to the lands in 4hese reserved 


* 1 atti^bate to Mr. McCulloch the paper on absentees in the 85lh 
munber of the Eilin^urg^h Review ; and reorret that his talents should 
have beem wasted upon it ; and that so excall^t a publication iheald 
huyfi been tniployed to circufete soamuch fallacy and sophistry. 
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territories, goes for a time to the farmers and cultiva* 
tors. Tillage is extended, stock Siugmented, and 
population incressed. At the expiration of existing 
leases the Prince of course ^shares liberally in"" these 
advantages; and sometimes finds, that instead of a 
pecuriary loss, he has by the new arrangement aeon* 
siderable gain; as all the frontier dir*Kricts to which 
he hadf before been obliged to make annual remit* 
tances^of money, now are become tvibutai^ to hi^ 
treasury. If these districts cease to^ielS the means 
of paying what we require to send him indirectly 
through the medium of these e^^ablishn^nts, we must 
furnish it froin* our other treasuries. i 

In India the agricultural classes have little of fix* 
ed and inconvertible stock upon the land, to detain 
theq]i ; and gen^fraliy local attachments are not per* 
mitterl to grow up and take a strong bold of the 
mind among them. Districts that are lightly assess* 
ed 'are very soon peopled and cultivated at the ex* 
pense of those whose lands are highly assessed; for 
whol6 families and communities emigrate with not 
only all the instruments of tillage, but all the ma- 
terials of good society in their train. Though our 
Government is always liberal, and prepared to re* 
lieve pressure upon the agricultural "classes when 
fully asspred of its existence, that pressure oftei^ma^ 
nifests itself (.m the desertion of the lands, and the 
emigration of the people before that assurance can 
be conveyed. -I h^ve^seen an imihense c extend ef 
country saved from desolation by the*' officer in 
charge, relying upon the confidence .of the Govern* 
mCnt in his integrity and judgment, taking upon 
himself to relieve distress and aYrest the progress of 
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emigration by a great and general reduction in tbe 
assessiT|ent. Hob fell a victim to his anxiety and 
mental Jabours; ^nd in him society lost .qpe of the 
ftiostahiUble members,# and the Government of In- 
dia ^ne of the best public servants they have ever 
had.* 


In the territoiles of which, he had charge, •the ef- , 
fects of. dhfbaivli ng, reduring and removing public 
establishm<flntff\’ere so great, that in a few years^the , 
farmers could •scarcely pay the rate at which they 
had cheerfully engaged before tlicse establishments 
were f|iken atvay, with fhe whole anmsal produce of 
their lands, sold at llie price to which it was re- 
duced ; w'liile the farmers of the reserved territories, 
into which these establishments were rcmiov^d, could 
pay theirs from the sale of the chaff aloncy for the 
use of the cattle. Though the subjeot will be treated 
more in detail in another part of this work, I may 
here remark, that the lands we receive in this fine 
state of cultivaftion, have been commonly more or 
less exhausted by long tillage; while tliose of the 
reserved and less cultivated territories have for the 
most part been enriched by long filllows ; and could 
pay a higher rent, even if the advantages with regard 
to the markePwcrc equal. From twenty to thirty 
yea^s of tillage unassisted with manure, irrigation, 
or iToodipg, will reduce the finest soil in^ In'dia from 
a return bf.tw€«ity-foId, to one of three or four ; and 
^generally speakuig the lands of India are assisted 

* I pfesent feel at libeity to iinnie ^liii 

dietmjruiilteil iiidlrMimil. who was ao great an ornament to iU Bengal 
rnilaScrficp ; L'eit there ie not a ineinber of tbateervice that wUI#ot 
kuoir wko'in ( lucRn. 

M 
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only by the mechanical application of the plong^h. 
This can only develop existing^ potvers — it c|n add 
no new ones to the soil. My object is to have my 
propositions clearly understood, and my conclusions 
found applicable to useful purposes; and these ^ob- 
jects may I hope be effected without a more parti* 
ciilar reference, which I do not at pre^nt feel at li- 
berty to make to the particular cases by which my 
reasoiiino^ is illustrated. That my s*at8mof.ts here 
are strictly true will be nckiiovvied^ed^by the revenue 
department of our Indian a4n^lni6tratk>n ; and for 
that chiefly are they intended. ^ 

i 

These g;rcat seats of demand, and the juit and 
liberal views of one local administration, render the 
lands more valuable, and, .impart a feelinj:^ of per- 
manent interest in, and local attachment to the soil ; 
but the removal of this entablishmsnt again reduces 
tb is value, while a less just or liberal administration 
takes advantage of these feelings of attachment, to 
exact from the farniers and cultivator?* more rent than 
the lands can fairly bo made to pay ; till these feel- 
ings are lost, and the lands are left waste, or let to 
wild speculators, \>r needy adventurers, who have 
neither character to support, nor progerty to lose.* 
If native Governments outrage the&e feelings of 
local attachment more than we do (a thing wjaarp 
often apt t^ believe merely because we^wi^ to 

* Mr. Bron-ii« foanil t>i^ nf Fjrjpt (i'lTided betw^-wn tba 

'vcrninent anil all ri^liU of propertv the Boi[ h^. 

winy^wliaappeared nnder a long MyiiicTSp of oppreBsictfi. Thf ouUiTatorBy as 
in India, had the ptivilege of. qnilting their lands Ai^hen the^ pleased ; 
bn^ claimed no right of prop^r^f in them. Stif) he found persons, 
vhnse fatnilies bad, vrilhiMit any right of property in theui, •cultiyatcd 
the fame lands for seforal genoratiabs. Sot TrafsU in Egypt. 
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believe it) they certainly know a great deal better how 
to create them. *They encourage the formation and 
naiutenance of tiiose links, by which mail’s affee* 
lions ^re connected w\f.h the soil, while we cither 
discourage or entirely neglect tlisra. A grove of 
nuingoe>trees, a temple, or a ^rese/voir, is a strong 
link, by*which*th8 aSections of the iiian who formed 
it, and those of«his posterity*, are bound to iho spot 
upon wjbjoh it^is formed ^aiid thouijh under native 
*^o^'ernmenis officers may more 'often avail them* 
selves of suclj >ink«, to e%act un*d:ie rent*?, than under 
ours, their formation is encouraged by them and 
direct^ or inflirectly Aiseoura^ed by uiw 

It always difficult and commonly impassible to 
ascertain precisidy tha value of larul ^os a^ource of 
money rent or revenue to Govenjrneiit ; and where- 
ver this iajc upon the ajfections is imposed within 
our territories, it arises from this difficulty ; be- 
cause there is, as I have observed already,® a dis- 
position as weH in the government as in the European 
revenue officers, to relieve prt;s.flire in jhe public 
burthens, as soon asUn assurance of its existence is 
felt. IMr, Elphinstone, whose literal fecli!ij;s and 
enlightened uiind are an honor to the service in 
which fie ha» risen, and to the government over 
ivhkh be now presides, has told us, that a large 
poimn of the cultivators of the Poona statfes, before 
they caiibe under our dominion, w'ere proprietors of 
•thejlands they occupied, subject to the payment of a 
laiiH tax to Government ;^buf, that Government had 
taken advantage of their local attachments, to make 
thepi pay considerably more than what was paid ]py 
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mere tenants at will.^ But it should not be for- 
gotten, that some preceding adniinhftration 4tf that 
Government must have encouraged the growth of 
these feelings, by a more just\ind liberal poliefj'. 

These works, S'<ich*as temples, reservoirs, canals, 
groves, &c. are never in India forinf^i with a view 
to profit; consequontly never by capital^ in the com- 
mon acceptation of that term ; becavise ttey nover!^ 
secure a claim upon the land or labour of any one. 
Under oppressive pdiniiiistratkms, tlic^ farmers and 
cultivators of the soil, and th,'' proprietors, where 
there arp any, avoid the formations ofsiicli y 'orkj^, 
lest the Government ofijcers should' avail tlicmselves 
of them, and of the feelings they create, to exact 
more rents than they sha’^ld he obliged to pay for 
landn in which’ tliey have no siicli works and no 
such attachments — in other words io lax their offec* 
linns. In some parts of India they eten avoid as an 
established rule, the cu!ii\ation of an estate upon 
w liicli they live and have the little stock they pos- 
sess, TJioy w ill not even keep and repair their ploughs 
upon the lands they till ; so that they have no local 
tie wdiatever, of wdiich the proprietor or Govern- 
ment officers could avail themselves rs a means of 
undue exaction. Upon the estate id which they 
live they^have nothing more than their hut, ^eir 
plough, andt their bullocks ; lind in thi§ fhey pay 
a tax rated upon the plough, of about' tern s^iillingj ; 
while the tax they pay^ upon the lands Jelled wdtji 
this plough in another estate, varies from six to tea 
times this sum, according to the qualhy of tSie soil, 

anil its distance from the seat of demaindt 

*» • 

* See biV report upon the torritorils ucquiied from the Pcisbsft. 
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The natural powers of the richest soil in the world 
way soon e^riiausted by an uninterrupted succes- 
sion o£ iinpoverisliinn^ crop^, without manure or irri- 
^aticf^i ; and to develop, repair, and improve these 
powers by irrigation and manure, much property and 
labour must be invested in iixed and iiiconw^rtible 
stock. R;it^*hi]e such stpek, instead of enriching 
the proprietor, is to furnish* thp means of hi# oppres-, 
^sion ar^d ruitif he wdll n*ot surely invest his labour 
and propefty its formation. The greater pa^*! ofc 
tlip stock reqiiired foi; ail improved^ system of tiHage, 
and for the creati«n*pf feelings of local attachment, 
is of % fixed and inconvertible nature^^ and if an im- 
proved system of tillage, and feelings of attachment 
to the soil be desirable, as they unquestionably 
must be in all countries^Governments'shoald encou- 
rage its iiivestineiit by all possible Ineans. \Vfi are 
told by Volney, that in Turkey circulating stock es- 
caped the officers of Government, while fixed and in- 
convertible was made an instrument of op*preSaion 
and outrage. \ La classc qui fait valoir les denrees 
en les niettant en OBUvre ou en circulatHlon n*esl pas 

t 

si mal traite que celld qui les procure : la raison en 
est que les bions des artisaus’^ct des marchands, 
consi[stant , en effects mobilieres, sont moins 
soiimis aux regards du gouvernment que ceux 
• paysans.”* 

^ Eveif in the rudest or most simple state of society, 
^ii^order^to make the earth yyield its fruits, it is neces- 
sary to iiwest property and labour for the formation 
of stdbk, inconvertible for a time; and a feeling of 

* TravrlHp^Ckap 36 add 38. 
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security in the exclusive possession for that time 
must be given, or they will not be sot^iivested.^ We 
are told l^ Cjcsar and Tacitus, that the Germans 
gave this security for only on^ year ; and we n.^y be 
assured that beyond the seed no inconvertible stock 
was invested by them ni the lands they tilled. The 
former tells us, that they changed often ihe^heats of 
cultivation, to prevent the acquisition of property, 
and preserve equality ?nd when industry^ was so 
confined, to prevent the appropriatioj^and/ improve-^ 
ment of the land, w^as an eJectual mod\3 of prevent- 
ing the acquisition of any property but flocks and 
herds. Though from the iia\iire and circumstances 
of our great seats of demand for agricultural indus- 
try in India — their constant liability to change situa- 
tion, to increase and decrease, and the consequent 
fluctuation of value in the lands, 1 should not think 
a fixed land tax,, or a land tax rated upon a fixed va^ 
luation generally expedient ;t still I think we have 
not yet in our periodical settlements given sufiicient 
encouragement to the investment of property and la- 
bour iwi fixed and inconvertible stock, absolutely 
4 necessary to an improved system of tillage, and to 
feelings of local attachment in the soil. 

It is absolutely absurd to talk of a wa<«t of capital 
upon the land in India: there is no such want : Jt , 
abounds in al^ parts ; and is in all parts availp^bl^^as 
long as the Government leaves sufficient of tlie annu- 
al returns to the proprietors, farmers, and cultiy^a- * 
tors. *A11 that is wanted is a concentration ofi capital^ 

* De Bel. Gil L. 6. I lOtli, * 

‘t^Io ftSttbaequent cliapter thif will ba sbown to ba^.La land tar of 
alnoft all £i»ropaau oaiiauf> 
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as will be explained in a subsequent chapter ; and to 
this wfnt the Ryutwar assessment is directly oppo« 
sed,* ^ have saiS more than I intended in^tliis chap* 
ler, orf the practical application of niy reasoning to 
In4iian administfation, because I thought it might be 
useful, and the digression will, I hope, be eij^cused, 
from the fnot|^ by those w|)o may feel no particular 
interest in that Subject. 

It will appe!lr from the foregoing reasoning, that, 
a seat of dcvi/hnd, whedier a village, or a lo'iVn, a 
city, or a nation,, ^fliich has no equivalentr^ to offer 
in Gxqjhangc tor land produce, cither arising from the 
emplbyment of its own domestic funds and instru* 
fnents, or drawn from the employment of those of 
other places, in privat^ incomes or {lublic tribute, 
must necessarily depend for supply upon its own Ijinds. 
It can have no effectual demand farHhe land produce 
of any other place; and is as effectually debarred 
from all purchase of the necessaries of lite flrom 
other countricg, while it continues in these circum* 
stances, as it could be by any insurmountable Barrier 
of nature. The population of such a seat of demand 
might, at the same time, extend^to the utmost num- 
bers that it^ own lands could be made to supply; 
and the hisfory of, Egypt, Israel, and the Grecian 
•R^ublics may satisfy us, that a very goo^ system of 
tillage ids by no means incompatible wi^h a very sim- • 
^e stat# of tastes and manners. 

• J 

' If in ^ch a state of society the lands were all 

« How thU con^eatmtioD can be b^t effected will be conaidered i* 
Btiolher^bfipte^ ; but in the meap time I lUfg^ aav, principally by leSing 
landa in estatea ot from two bunded two thoassad tcrei tach. 
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distributed in private property, all-taxes would beef 
necessity ultimately incident upon 4and renl^. pro* 
vided no o4her fund of the necessaries of li^ were 
appropriated, and no other elaim had been cheated 
by the formation of some instrument* applied to ,the 
cultivation of the<soil^ or the distribution of its pro- 
duce, The moment that, any other is'^ appro- 

' printed, ** or any such instrument is fofmed^ to convey 
a claim to others, from thtit moment a) I cease^ 

to be of necessity incident upon the/^rc/prietors of 
land. The landlords depeild upon them, as much 
as tliey depend upon the landlortis.^ an independent 
income is deri^*^d from an independent^ claim and 
this income becomes liable to be affected by taxes, 
either in its acf|iiisition or in its expenditure. In 
this early Citag-6 of society the* appropriation of land 
is no. less necessstry its efficient improvement, than 
as a consoquence-of value, arising from the necessity 
of recourse to portions more distant and less fertile, 
as society concentrates and becomes fixed in seats of 
demand. The powe.'-.s of the soil to sti'pply food be- 
ing lirftited within the rapacities of the other funds, 
to supply what we require from them, the object of 
all societies is to ddVelop and improve these powers 
as population increases ; and for this purpose appro- 
priation seems necessary. ♦ The MahoifTmudun law- 
giver, the Persian, and the Hindoo, all recognize tiiis. 
necessity ; aqd convey a right of property in /lie*%il 
to him who by his property and labouf shaU render 
it available for the subsistence of man. • 

* Tlierc IS a singular coiiicidanra in <Ke vrry exyrmflion nf tlirse r«. 
terSi aa will by aud I ye banoticad iu tb« cl7&pter on“ U'nd- 

teii«r« »» - 
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The other fonds o^f subsiiitence require not the ap* 
p}icatic!|i of material and intellectual stock, to make 
them ccpiducive tt> aiir subsistence ; and |ppropri* 
ation is* unnecessary to either for their efficient 

imp^oveiBent, or as a consequence of recourse to 
worse and more distant, But^as gociety advances, 
and man^requi^s something more than the absolute 
necessaries of^ilb, material jtnd intellectual atock is 
^pplied t<f theiQ unappropriated fi^ds, to make them 
conducive to tipr more refined enjoyments; and 
though man i^ %till left to draw freely from them 
what he requires fqrdiis mere subsistence, he is often 
inade ^ pay i rent for them in the;pripe of his luxu^ 
rics oftd conveniq/ices. ' The material and intellect 
tual stock, by which these unappropriated funds are 
made to contribute to our luxury and* convenience, 
and the produce of the Appropriated funds, to our 
more refined enjoyments, forms an independent claim 
unknown in the ruder and more simple state of 80ci« 
ety ; and this claim is made to contribute its portion 
to the public burthens of the state; while it is, at 
the same time, made the mediumT of conveying ano- 
ther cir.im of the Government, upon all those mem- 
bers of the community, who partaike of the enjoy- 
ments, in the increased price they pay. 


• ^ this material and intellectual stock grows up 
in Socie^, even the fountain of light ajid the atmos- , 
nl^re becospie Appropriated, through its^medium. It 
i^jpt permitted* to be applied to these funds but in 
such placq^, at such tiine^, and in suCh portions as 
the Gc^vernmeiil may please to licence ; and thus the 
poij'ers and^properties of these funds, in as fai^ as 
they contribute to our more refihed enjoyments by its 

•n 
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neam^ are limited artificially^ as those of the appro* 
priated funds are naturally.* Though a rtan may 
freely eiyoy all the advantages cT the fountain of 
light ivithout; he is obliged 4.9 pay a rent for it withiii, 
through the medium of a tax upon his windows; 
and Jthough a qian may breathe the atmosphere 
freely, lie is obliged to pay a tai^ for it in the 
price cf some of bis ei^oyments, through the medi- 
um of the instrunients that extract them, .it wouli^ 
be^great folly to say, that the rent paid for the 
sun, through our windows ;• and that'w^ paid for the 
atmosphere, through such machines, were ultimately 
incident upoi^^ land rent, unless the income^^ from 
which we derived the means were composed of ^rent. 

As society advances from the simple state, and in* 
dustry extends,iindAviduals, who have no share in the 
appropriated funds of our subsistence, invest their 
labour, and their property in the formation and ac« 
quirement of that stock by which their powers are 
made available and improved ; their produce distri- 
buted, and formed into enjoyments, suitable to our 
wants and our tastes^ and by the employment they 
acquire indcpendcftit claims not only upon the annu- 
al returns of these funds, but upon those of funds 
situated in distant countries. Others'^ invest their 
laliour and their property in the formation and 

* Mr. Buchasi^tt accusfs Doctor Snilh of mietakiog tie iiiitarA 
profile derived from eecreta ia trade; becaaie hf bad said tbej vrerft* 
the high pricee lof their pritkte labour and eaja the} are no wish 
different from land-rent. See liie Bditiooof the Wcallb of Nations, rol. 1, 

p 91,%. 1,/. r. ' 

$nt Dflctar Smith ntrer thought them differeot Cee 3th Eililiioa. 
eoKl p.333,B. I./. U. ' 
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Rraintainance of the materiftl and intellectual stock, 
by whici the unafpropriated funds are made to con« 
tribute to our enjoyment ; and by which tijie enjoy- 
ments of distant nutions 4 are distributed among each 
othCa in commei^ial intercourse ; and thereby ac- 
quire iiiconaes independent of tlye pi^oprietors of do- 
mestic lands, fibers acquire independent claims by 
the formation and employment of that material and 
i^ellect«ial*8tqj[dc, which contribuKss to onr amuse- 
ment, our ^insIHcuction, and our security; while 
others, by the»etnployment of material and intellec- 
tual stock in distant* nations, ac^ire a claim upon 
tlte annual r^urns of tl^ir funds an^institMments,. 
which^ when they*retuVn home, enrich their country 
by a tributary stream of enjoyments.. 


“Others again acquire a claim , upon tie annual 
returns from the land and labour of tbeir dbuntry* by 
investing their property in that stock, which is nei- 
ther employed in augmenting the amount of our 
enjoyments, nd^increasing the suift of their exchange- 
able value. Such is tlie national ^ebt of.Eng^^nd ; 
and such all those ijirivate debTs, which havel Jjpen 
contracted without augmenting •r improving 
funds and instruments of production ; and increasing 
the revenue those upon whom the obli^tioa 
paj^ the interest or profits, devolves. I do^ 
tg^ to deny, that much of the nationa 

yjWraat the liberty and inropendence 
contribute to secure, the quanti / 
our fupds aq^^strumenta wou 
of ^hat thej^ produced, a great 
flowed id a tributary stream 
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the portion ®*y**1^ should huve enjoyed 

without dignity. 


I 


111 time all the roeinbere*^t»f an improved Sociefy 
become more or less independent of each other* for 
the portion of enjoy meiita they received and the 
claim of every one is or* may be ma^ to contribute 
its^ po/^htion to tl^ose enjojmentSy tihich are distri* 
buted to the public^stablishments throiigh the^mediuit: 
of^hf Government. The material^nd^ntellectual 
stock of public ^tablishm^nff^is not*^ necessarily the 
less employed for the beneUt, &Tki enjoyment of the 
to %^mployed by, ai d pa/d 
through the Gol^ltoment. A Govern- 

ment w hich S^s its v|p||^ 4 he people will pay no 
more of this htotJll than can and dbcs empY 

Ibr, their ad valitage, and tbough in the more adT- 
iaue^ stages 'of society Oovernments commonly 
eniploy too much, in the eaHi^iStages 6 f society they 
have often cmploj^d tooi|tlle^^ and left w'Hhout ho- 
nest subsistence, to prey'i^on thb vffy vitals of ci- 
vil those wlgi would have gladly contributed 

tbeilr' mental and physical powers to its support. 


^ As society advances and a greater variety, of indc- 
situiflentlincoines become' acquired, to contribute 
labour anpport of [iublic establishments, the finaij^ial 
Government neces'^w®’*!’*’ 


* Mr. order Snitb of mistakinf tbe natara 

profit. d.ri,ea fro. 

always tQ^expaiid with the 
P 91 , B. I, /. 7. al and intellectuni stock.* 

V.at DoeW amith nsTSi «<« 

rti. 1. p. 325, B. I, /. 11. * clinetl, and material and 
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intellectual stock disappeared in some few iiatians 
after tlieir subjection to the Roman dominion,* the 
general tendency of that Government was, do extend 
irfdusfey and augment^ this stock, by the formation 
of t«>wns and citfes ; the construction of great works,, 
useful or ornamental ; the introduction of •arts ; 
the esiablishsient of goodjaws, efficiently adminis- 
tered ; and usefuVinstitutiona, r^iaiously maintained. ^ 
Vhe iiffancial •system of the RJmaps in tlieir dis- 
tant proviRce^abecame more ^complicated, a^Aeir • 
dominion iiw Atem bc^aihe more^fiynly establisbed t 
as the * necessary •c&{jisequence of the growth of this 
atock among the people .• But the gefOral tendency 
of the northfern batbarians, who conquered and occu- 
pied these provinces, ^(ter the decline of this empire, 
w'as to destroy all this material atrtl intellectual 
stock ; depopulate the towns a^id #cities ; subvert 
the Government, laws, and institutions ^established 
by their predecessors ; and bring industry back to its 
state of primitive siniplicity. 


It was, therefore, tjjeir tendency to tAe 

of their predecessors ; for when they 
had reduced industry to agriculture alone, and 
land the only fund of the necessaries of^b 

ped, all taxes became necessarily inci«„ ; • 
. f .The only thing left for 

infial system, . 
’^'fe^mode of 
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not be longs in discovering, that a plan much lesir 
simple than that af the Romans ivi.uld ansi^/er his 
purpose. A justly celebrated writer has, however, 
ventured to deny that the Gauls and Romans^ ever 
paid taxes even immeciiately after the conquest of 
the F*'anks, becauas he cannot conceive how these 
Franks should have b^n at first 9uc^ great Jriends^ 
/^and afterwards sudden enemies to taxes^ It 

‘^^was very natural, that the Roman jr/ 
thening should fall^ of itself in th/ monarchy of 
^Mhe Franks, because it was ajnost complicate art, 
far above the conception au^‘ wide from the piaia 
“ of this simple people^”* 

It W'ould, however, be found much less difficult to 
teach the Tar\ars, should t^ey now invade England 
from., the banks of the Jaxartes, oui^ complicated sys- 
tem of finances, or at least to get Englishmen who 
would gather the taxes for them, than to prevail ap- 
on them to preserve all that material and intellectu* 
al stock, those towns, cities, arts, trades, manufac- 
tures, commerce, laws, institutions, establishments, 
&c. &c. that render a complicated system necessary. 
They would, in ail probability, soon simplify our 
system, as the Franks did that of of 

, by wisely framing a code n'o^„.|u{,tablr c^;°ribat"e 
of liberty, but by 

alone, or *’®^^Yerninent netfe 9 ‘'»’‘»>'’ h<»'*onr'~ 
pastora^ig^l^ ^ Utor Snith of miitakia^ Ae nitar* _ 

theao^„ifro. tem of a n^^tioin^f ' 

the high price* ,if ti. „ , ,« ^ \ ^ \ 

jiffercat from laod-rcnt. K*‘*«'-ed always tQ expand With the 
p 91 , B. 1, /. 7. »-l and intellectnajl' stock.^ 

9.ut Dffeidir Smith n§T«. »-* ^ 

vol. 1. p. 225, B. Ip /. 11. * xlined, and material and 
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scarcely any thing but a tax upon heads^ about the 
time lhat all^he material and intellectual stock 
ivhich,had grown up under the Roman Government^ 
laws; and institutions^ad been entirely destroyed. 

K ' 

Towards the eommencement* of the first race” 
says the sai^jt* author, meet with an infinite 

number of free men both api^g the Fnfnks an(jL» 
thd^ftofiiano; but the number bondmen increds** 
ed to tfiat "degree, that at^the beginnin^^f the^ 
^ third race^ all the }^iisbandmeh, and almost all the 
inhabitants of «tdiyns w^ere become slaves ; and 
whereas at the first period \hcre very near the 
same adminisijraiion in the cities as under the Ro« 

^ mans, namely a corporation, a senate, and courts 
of judicature; at the^ other w^e haHly*meet with 
any thing but lord and his bondmen.”* When 
we find society reduced to territoriar lords, and 
predial slaves, we may venture to conclude, that 
their system of taxation is very simple ; and^hahtlie 
plan of liberty or system of anarchy effected this 
simplicity of their financial co3e by destroying the 
material and .intenectual slock of the country. 
Were the Cossacks and Tartars to conquer England 
and enjoy the same liberty which the 

^^^^^^ed in the one, and the Franks in the 
destroying, and reducing 
V'illaffiri^ and des* , 
of a 
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Tery simple form, not far above the eonception 
^or wide from the plan of a free andisimple people.” 


The system was not simplified by the incapacity 
of the barbarians to comprehend it. The t^^s 
continued to be collected through agents perfectly 
well acquainted with tl^ plan, while, the funds des- 
tined topay them ^^eje preserved ; and were not all 
cBanged into military services till spciety^'i^ws re-| 
duce^ Jto land-proprietors and theiP boitdmen ; in* 
dustry confined to agriculture ; and ino equivalent 
any where to be fouad to receive in excha*hge for 
land produce, \and oflTt^ itt taxes to Government. 


Though the financial systems of most European 
nations ave, ho doubt, more compUcated than is rc* 
quisite for an eqait?.ble taxation ; Ipat system, to be 
equitable, must necessarily become more and more 
complicated as society advances, industry extends, 
and' nations improve in wealth and enjoyments. It 
W'as very sensibly ol>fierved by Arthur-Young, that 
taxes ought to bear lightly, upon an infinite num- 
^ her of points, heavily upon none ; .and that simpli- 
city in taxation was the greatest additional weight 
that could be given to taxes, and ought in every 
country to be most sedulously avouQQtribute ’ 


I the same author hag obs^fiy^jg’hnients, the finaijffiial 
the School y^ment nece."'"’’''' b<»'‘oiy'" - 
* “ Locke. |3to» Smitb of miifikiof A« n.tnr. 

«^al Ve4 frow system of a nyiofi’lJJ!'; ' 

p 91 . B, 1 , 1 7 . intcllectuqt stock#* 


7,at D«cti*r Smith n§Tt. • 'i ** 1 

,.Li.p. 295 ,B.l,f. U. • clined, and material and 




\ Tfhat the j are not so incident ivhere industry has 
i extended, has, I believe,"" oeen sufficiently shown in 
this chapter ; and in the next chapter I hope to show, 
still moref^^tisfactorily, ^.hat the conclusion of^econo- 
mists, that e^l taxes must fallj^pon the w^es o^a- 
bduN die wofits of stock, or nie rent of land, <RiuaU 
Ilf emptoifeMn producing bringing ^i^/finarhei / 
and, consequent!]^ that if tljpy^cannot fall upon one 
of the th^e, thtey must albfall exclusively upon two ; 
anti if they cannot fal^u^n two o£ the three, must 
all fall exclusively upon one, is a conclusion founded 
entirely u{^on false premises. 

^ Tranlt in Franc*, i^l. jt. 69& 
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7 ^^ * 

p9fd ^3.-#-Por the,” rca^L 

^7* — For and^oliaerenttbiis,” read et eohaerentibKS* 
35. — For ^<%idispeasible/’ read indispensable^ 

38. — For former,” read farmer, * 

40.— For “to breatli/^ Sad to bre^U^ie# 
fiO.— For “ there,” rcac^ their. « 

55.-— For “adormed,” read adorned* 

98. — For “the rent,” read the tax, * • 

^ 90. — For “this establislimeiN,” i%ad these establish* 

ments^ 









